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NOT EVEN CHILDREN CAN MAR 


THE BEAUTY OF Cummitvillo Tiles 


There is no "equal" to floors of Summitville Genuine Ceramic 
Quarry Tile. They are fire-proof, water-proof, acid-proof and the 
beautiful natural colors will never fade. Floors of Summitville Quarry 
Tile require neither waxing nor expensive maintenance. 


Constant abuse by generations of active children will not mar 
or change the beauty of Summitville Quarry Tile. 


If you want the complete story of Summitville's 
6 beautiful Quarry Tile; Glazed Frost-proof Quarry Tile 
in 18 decorator colors; and the sensational 
12-veneer large unit Ceramic Tile... consult 
your local ceramic tile contractor 
or write for catalog, Dept. F. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: Andrews, Texas 
ARCHITECT: Caudill, Rowlett, Scott & Assoc, 
GEN, CONT.: Chas. Ramsey & Co. 

TILE CONT.: West Texas Brick & Tile Co, 
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| AMWELD’S NEW Commercial, Line ? 


ARCHITECTS « CONTRACTORS • DEALERS 


MWELD BUILDING PRODUCTS DIVISION Write today. Let us send you 

complete information about 

The American Welding & Manufacturing Co. Amweld or the Ахта line 
534 Plant Street Niles, Ohio 

of doors and frames...or 


have our representative call. 
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М-0 EL AS Span from 


This Cross Sectional View shows another 
application of Mahon Long Span M-Deck 
in which the M-Deck Section provides 
the Structural Unit, the Roof Deck, and 
the finished Acoustical Ceiling—all in 
one package. Mahon Troffer Sections 
are included here for Recessed Lighting. 


In a 24 Room Addition to the Reeths-Puffer High School, Muskegon, 
Michigan, Mahon Long Span M-Deck Section M1-OB was used exclusively 
for the Roof. A Perforated Metal Acoustical Ceiling was attached directly to 
the bottom flanges of the Open Beam M-Deck Sections. R. 5. Gerganoff 
Architect, Muskegon Construction Company, General Contractors. 


Serving the Construction Industry Through Fabrication of Structural 
Steel, Steel Plate Components, and Building Products 


Wall to Wall or from Truss to Truss 


... Eliminate Roof Beams and Purlins! 


A Mahon Product with Broad Application in Roof 
and Combined Roof-Ceiling Construction 


MAHON 


long Span 
M-DECK SECTIONS 


* OTHER MAHON BUILDING PRODUCTS 


| | and SERVICES: 


e 2 i T 
ER ER M-Floors (Electrified Cellular Steel Sub-Floors) 


OPEN BEAM DEPTH 3”, 4/2", 6" or 7%" 


e Insulated Metal Curtain Walls 
e Underwriters’ Rated Metalclad Fire Walls 


E = е Rolling Steel Doors (Standard or Underwriters’ Labeled) 


7. PERFORATED AREA e Steel Roof Deck 


SECTION M2SR (Acoustical) 
CEL-BEAM DEPTH 3", 472", 6" or 7%" 


e Permanent Concrete Floor Forms 


oD e Acoustical and Troffer Forms 


DELLI e Acoustical Metal Walls and Partitions 
|+ uer birrusta я] 


SECTION MIT (Treffer) e Acoustical Metal Ceilings 
DEPTH 6" or 714" 


e Structural Steel—Fabrication and Erection 


e Steel Plate Components —Riveted or Welded 


* For INFORMATION See SWEET'S FILES 


SECTION M2 (A ital) 
(Acoustica or Write for Catalogues 


CEL-BEAM DEPTH 1A", 3", 4%", 6 or TA" 


THE К. C. MAHON COMPANY • Detroit 34, Michigan 
Sales-Engineering Offices in Detroit, New York and Chicago 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 


of Steel and Aluminum M A - (} N 


THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION’S FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 


CARSON & LUNDIN 
architects 

McGEORGE & HARGER 
mechanical engineers 

GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 
general contractor 


GORMAN LAVELLE COMPANY 
plumbing contractor 


AMSTAN DIVISION, 

AMERICAN RADIATOR 

& STANDARD SANITARY CORP. 
plumbing wholesaler 

AMERICAN RADIATOR 

& STANDARD SANITARY CORP. 
Jixture manufacturer 


Cleveland’s New 
Skyscraper is 


THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


In addi- 


The22-story, $17-million ILLUMINATING BUILDING, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is an impressive architectural 
achievement in exterior bea sauty and interior effi- 
ciency. The glass and metal facades enclose 
400,000 square feet of completely air conditioned 
office space surrounding a functional center core 
which houses 10 high-speed automatic passenger 
elevators, a freight ео. stairways, washroom 
facilities, air conditioning ducts and related 


possible the most efficient office layouts. 
tion to natural light, a fluorescent light system 
provides a high level of balanced illumination 
throughout the building. All windows are sealed 


and are washed on the outside from an electri- 
cally controlled, vertically traveling stage. As are 
thousands of other expertly planned buildings, 
the new ILLUMINATING BUILDING—Cleveland's 
new, third largest office structure—is completely 


equipment. The unobstructed floor areas make 


equipped with SLOAN Flush VALVES. 


EAD ERSA 


SLOAN D 2 VALVES Š 


FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 
——— SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO * ILLINOIS 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the stoan Act-O-Matic SHOWER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. Architects specify, and Wholesalers 
and Master Plumbers recommend the Act-O-Matic—the 
, better shower head for better bathing. 


Write for completely descriptive folder 


Administration proposals for fighting recession 


MEASURES OF A RECESSION 
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* Sources: Unemployment, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. Industrial Production, Federal 
Reserve Board. 
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will not stimulate much construction 


Last month, both Congress and the 
Administration left off worrying about 
outer space long enough to concern 
themselves with some problems on the 
domestic scene almost as worrisome as 
any to be found among the stars. De- 
spite, or perhaps because of, the suc- 
cess of the Army’s Explorer satellite, 
scientists and generals who had held 
center stage just a few weeks before 
found the spotlight suddenly swung 
away from them. The new focus of the 
nation’s attention was the fast rise in 
unemployment and the drop in indus- 
trial production (charts, left). The 
preoccupation with super-missiles was 
temporarily displaced by concern for an 
economy that suddenly looked a little 
anemic—mostly because it had enjoyed 
such robust health for so long. 

By mid-February it was apparent 
that the recession was as much a politi- 
cal issue as an economic one. Congress- 
men on both sides of the aisle were 
making “recovery” speeches that 
sounded like the opening shots in the 
1958 congressional election campaign. 
But President Eisenhower came up 
with his own program to battle the re- 
cession before the Senate Democrats 
could fire their heaviest salvos. 

The key feature of the President's 
program was his proposal to launch a 
$2 billion program of modernization for 
the Post Office Department. Postmaster 
Summerfield presented the program to 
Congress, proposing rehabilitation of 
2,500 federally owned buildings, and re- 
placement or remodeling of 12,000 
leased buildings. 

But there are a lot of "ifs" in the 
post office program and it does not 
look as though it will stimulate much 
building, at least right away. For 
one thing, the proposal calls for outlays 
of $175 million a year for three to five 
years for modernization and rehabilita- 
tion of post offices. But this money is 
contingent on Congress' voting a 5-cent 
rate on out-of-town first-class mail. If 
Congress is unwilling to vote the in- 
crease, then the modernization program 
will be killed. 

Ike also asked for removal of in- 
terest limits on GI mortgage loans, 
and on FHA-insured mortgages on 
rental projects, cooperatives and mili- 
tary housing under the Capehart Act. 


But interest rates are trending down- 
ward anyway (page 85) now, and the 
decontrol of FHA rates, consequently is 
not likely to have much direct effect on 
building volume. 

The President also declared that 
spending on the national highway sys- 
tem will be stepped up from $1.8 billion 
in fiscal 1958 to $2.4 billion in fiscal 
1959. But this is less than the increase 
that was outlined in his Budget mes- 
sage last January. The promised “in- 
crease in activity under the urban re- 
newal program" is only what had been 
programmed. 

The President said that civilian 
public works spending “will increase 
sharply in the current fiscal year and 
be still higher in the coming fiscal 
year.” While it is true that such spend- 
ing will be higher in fiscal 1959, two 
big public works programs—aid to hos- 
pital construction and aid to school 
building in areas where federal install- 
ations swell school enrollments—are 
scheduled to be cut back drastically 
after next year. 

In short, the Administration’s pres- 
ent plans for combating the business 
downtrend do not add up to a “crash” 
program. 

But if the President’s proposals were 
modest, those submitted by Senate 
Democrats were less so. Most of the 
Senators asked tax cuts (the Pres- 
ident said tax cuts should be a last 
ditch reserve weapon against the slump 
“if things got to the point where you 
felt that it was necessary”), and many 
of the Democrats also urged emergency 
aid to building. Senator Gore (Tenn.) 
asked that a new Public Works Ad- 
ministration be set up, with $500 
million to be handed to state and local 
agencies (on a $9 for every $1 spent 
basis). A similar bill was introduced 
in the House. Senator Douglas (I) 
asked for a $4.4 billion tax cut, and in- 
creased spending for “schools, hospitals, 
clearing of slums, and roads.” 

Senator Sparkman (Ala.) proposed 
an expanded federal housing program, 
more federal urban renewal aid and an 
enlarged relocation housing program 
that, in effect, could become a huge 
middle-income rental housing program. 
Under his scheme, any families dis- 


continued on page 8 


placed by government actions that could 
not afford housing under the FHA- 
insured home mortgage standards would 
become eligible for Section 221 rental 
housing. 

Of all the various proposals pouring 
out of Washington for using construc- 
tion to cure the recession, only Senator 
Gore’s public works program would 


WASHINGTON 


have much immediate effect, and it is 
the least likely of any to get passed. 

But with the federal budget still 
dominated by defense spending and 
perilously close to imbalance, and with 
inflationary pressures still strong de- 
spite the recession, the Administration 
has apparently decided that it had best 
go slow in fighting the recession. 


Capitol East Front extension is authorized; 
secrecy, distortions hit at Senate hearing 


By a secret vote, in a secret meeting 
dealing with secret plans, the Congres- 
sional Commission for the Extension of 
the Capitol late in February authorized 
construction of the highly debated new 
East Front 32% feet forward from the 
existing Capitol faeade in a new posi- 
tion nearly in line with the projecting 
wings. Architect of the Capitol J. 
George Stewart said work could begin 
“in a few months” and completion could 
be hoped for in time for the 1961 presi- 
dential inaugural. (“For the first time 
in history," said Washington Architect 
Julian Berla, “the president would have 
to stand out front almost on the street.” ) 

House Minority Leader Joseph Mar- 
tin (R, Mass.) divulged that the Com- 
mission's vote was split and that he 
had voted against the authorization; 
but he refused to tell how other mem- 
bers voted. House Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn (D, Tex.) was known to have 
pushed the project, and so had Archi- 
tect of the Capitol J. George Stewart 
who, although he was neither a Member 
of Congress nor a legally qualified archi- 
tect, was in position as a Commission 
member to vote for his own proposals. 

Stewart and the Commission itself 
had been under heavy attack earlier in 
the week at hearings by a subcommittee 
of the Senate Publice Works Committee 
under Senator Pat McNamara (D, 
Mich.). Ostensibly these hearings were 
called to consider a brace of three bills, 
bi-partisan and parallel, introduced by 
Senator H, Alexander Smith (В, N.J.) 
and others to amend the 1955 legisla- 
tion—which made the East Front ex- 
tension mandatory—so that alternate 
plans could be considered; but the 
Commission acted before the bills could 
be reported out. 

Apart from irregularities of Com- 
mission procedure, secrecy was charged 
by Architect Lorimer Rich, because the 
plans, although they had long been in 


preparation, had never been shown to 
the press, the public, or to any quali- 
fied group of professionals other than 
those hired by Stewart. Such a group of 
independents had been refused a look at 
the drawings prior to testifying at the 
hearing, except on condition that the 
men promise to deny having seen the 
plans and to use none of the informa- 
tion. (The hearings made it clear that 
security features were in areas other 
than the chief floors and that these 
features did not require moving the 
East Wall.) 

The integrity and reliability of 
Stewart himself as a public servant 
came under heavy scrutiny after he said 
that the East Front should be extended 
because it was deteriorating danger- 
ously, with chunks falling from the 
walls endangering the lives of passers- 
by. Pointing out that Stewart had been 
charged with maintaining the great 
monument during the past four years, 
FoRUM editor Douglas Haskell replied 
that this “wire and putty” standard 
bespoke the gross negligence and 
"major culpability" of the Architect of 
the Capitol, who should "rope off the 
wall for repairs this very afternoon" 
if it was indeed as represented. Rich 
then asked: “Could it be that this con- 
dition was deliberate in order to build 
up a case for reconstruction?” 

Moreover, the notion that the *cheap- 
est way to repair such a wall is to build 
a replica on a complete new foundation 
and then point up the original as well" 
was challenged by witnesses as unten- 
able. 

All in all it was a tough day for the 
Architect of the Capitol, for opponents 
of the extension far outnumbered pro- 
ponents, who included only Stewart 
himself, Harbeson, and two associates. 
Opposition was put in evidence from a 
whole set of professional and historic 
associations and scores of newspapers. 


Aside from the arguments of historic 
and aesthetic groups, the practicality 
and economy of the East Front exten- 
sion were seriously challenged by wit- 
nesses: 

b The Congress could gain more and 
proportionately cheaper space by ex- 
tending the three floors overlooking the 
West Front Terrace than by getting a 
"thin sliver of space in the big stone 
sandwich" proposed along the East 
Front. 

> Extension of the East Front would 
not provide the direct private corridor 
at main floor level that Congress so 
badly wants between the House and 
Senate chambers without crossing the 
rotunda. This would mean Congressmen 
would have to continue ducking up and 
down stairs to skirt tourists. Only west 
of the rotunda could there be placed 
not only the private corridor but ade- 
quate eating space. 

b The underground vault for a com- 
munications center, cited as another 
reason for extension of the East Front, 
can be provided without moving the 
wall at all, and Harbeson admitted it. 
Such a vault could be built under the 
present steps of the East Front and be 
that much closer. 


— WASHINGTON D.C. 
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Washington’s jet airport 
site selected 


After more than six years of wran- 
gling, Washington, D.C. finally has 
picked a site for a jet-age airport. Fol- 
lowing the recommendations of five dif- 
ferent consultants and of the Presi- 
dent’s assistant for aviation, retired 
General Elwood R. Quesada, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration last month 
began arranging to take over an 8,000 
acre site at Chantilly, Va., about 2714 
miles west of downtown Washington. 
The new airport will be one of the 
biggest in the world when finished, and 
will take up about 5,000 acres of the 
8,000 acres now being purchased. The 
other 3,000 acres may be used as a 


recreational area by local Virginia 
communities—the land cannot be used 
for much except park purposes, as it 
will form a buffer zone between the air- 
port and nearby residential areas. 
Total cost will be around $50 million, 
some $13 million of which will go for 
runways and operating facilities other 
than the terminal itself. Congress has 
already appropriated $12.5 million. 
CAA has asked for bids from over 90 
architectural and engineering firms, 


and hopes to have Chantilly in opera- 
tion by early 1961. 

One of the biggest problems will be 
to provide adequate highway facilities 
between Chantilly and Washington. To 
meet expected needs, Virginia and the 
federal government are cooperating on 
a road survey, probably will go ahead 
with a projected widening of U.S. 
Route 50. Today the drive from Wash- 
ington to the airport site takes 40 to 50 
minutes depending on traffic. 


Eisenhower proposals create new interest in 


federal lease-purchase program 


When President Eisenhower presented 
his program for dealing with the re- 
cession last month, one of its principal 
features was a proposed acceleration of 
the lease-purchase program of the 
General Services Administration. Under 
this program, GSA seeks private financ- 
ing to build federal buildings which 
become federal property only after a 
long-term lease—usually 10 to 30 years 
—is terminated. 

The President said that 58 lease- 
purchase projects requiring $105 mil- 
lion of private financing would be 
started this year, while another 34, 
costing $300 million, would get under- 
way during calendar 1959. The Presi- 
dent also asked Congress to extend the 
program—it died officially last summer 
when a House Committee thwarted 
Senate efforts to extend it for three 
years. The 92 projects scheduled for 
this year and next were among the last 
of those already authorized. 

Congress, and specifically the House, 
may treat lease-purchase more kindly 
this session than last, largely because 
the program is attracting much more 
interest from investors and builders 
than it did last year. There are two 
reasons for this: 1) The Bureau of the 
Budget late last year lifted the 4 per 
cent interest rate limit that had proved 
a major obstacle to getting private 
money; 2) handling of construction 
cost estimates was made more flexible 
than it had been previously. 

The results so far have been en- 
couraging. Late in January, the bidding 
was brisk for six projects totaling 
$16.2 million. Low bids were 4.67 per 
cent and 4.84 per cent, well above the 
4 per cent ceiling that prevailed most 
of last year. Not only were lenders 
bidding to finance the projects, but 
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builders were competing actively on 
construction contracts, which are nego- 
tiated separately from the financing. 
On the Albuquerque, New Mexico fed- 
eral office building, there were 11 bids 
ranging from 23 per cent to 31 per cent 
below GSA’s “estimated” building cost. 

Another encouraging sign for con- 
tinuation of lease-purchase is the inter- 
est shown in the program by investors 
who previously had ignored it. John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
fifth largest in the U.S. in terms of as- 
sets, for the first time got into the lease- 
purchase picture by submitting suc- 
cessful bids for financing post offices in 
Burlington, Vt. and Durham, N.H. Un- 
successful bidders for the Durham 
building were the Trustees of Tufts 
College, the first time that a university 
endowment fund had ever bid for a 
lease-purchase job. 

Meanwhile, in Omaha, Neb., a scheme 
to finance federal lease-purchase build- 
ings by using revenues from the sale 
of municipal bonds was tied up in 
litigation. Early in December, a $9 
million Omaha post office and federal 
building had been put up for bids but 
no bids were received—the 4 per cent 
limit was still strangling the program. 
Later, voters approved a plan to sub- 
mit a bid in the city’s name, with fi- 
nancing to come from sale of municipal 
bonds, interest on which would be 
exempt from federal taxes. When the 
building was put up for bid again in 
mid-January, five bids were received, 
the lowest being that of the City of 
Omaha, for 3.78 per cent. But a court 
test of the legality of the city’s move 
held up its bid, so GSA was forced to 
accept the next low bid. This does not 
necessarily mean that the idea of fi- 
naneing federal lease-purchase build- 


ings with municipal revenue bonds is 
dead. State legislatures in Minnesota, 


Oklahoma, and Iowa have already 
passed legislation allowing cities to use 
such a device for financing GSA build- 
ings, and other states are considering 
similar legislation. 

Indicative, perhaps, of the renewed 
vigor of the program was GSA’s an- 
nouncement last month that the largest 
federal office building outside of the 
Washington, D.C. area would be built in 
New York City. GSA picked a site in 
downtown Manhattan for a $65.1 mil- 
lion building, which will provide 1,754,- 
000 sq. ft. of gross floor area for the 
Customs Court and 11 other federal 
agencies, 


SCHOOL BUILDING 


Three-walled classroom 
beats protest 


When is an aisle not an aisle? When it 
is a corridor. 

This was the simple architectural 
proposition propounded by Cincinnati’s 
Woodie Garber & Assoc. in designing a 
junior-senior high school for the unin- 
corporated school district of Finney- 
town, Ohio. Garber gave his classrooms 
an airy, informal look by simply doing 
away with the fourth wall, making 
it a combined aisle-corridor (picture 
above). The first unit of 20 such class- 
rooms will be built now, three others as 
need arises. 

But the open fourth wall was one 
feature that almost killed Garber's 
plan. Despite the fact that his plans 
had been approved by an inspector of 
the Division of Factory and Building 
Inspection of the Ohio Department of 


Industrial Relations, the chief of 
that division, 62-year-old Robert A. 
Skipton, ruled against Garber’s de- 


sign. This caused some consternation 
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PORTLAND’ CEMENT 


Helps the Sale of Merchandise 


Merchants have long recognized the 
profit-producing power of attractive 
store exteriors. The maximum is often 
attained when anexcellentarchitectural 
design is projected by the shimmering 
beauty of a Trinity White exterior. 


Trinity White—the whitest white cement 
—is a true portland that meets all Fed- 
eral and ASTM specifications. Use it 
for architectural concrete units, stucco, 
terrazzo, etc. Gives purer tones where 
colors are to be added. 


GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
Chicago, Dallas, Tampa, Chattanooga, Los Angeles 


" S 
s.. as white 227, as snow 


LIT 


TRINITY | 


$8 


PORTLAND CEMENT | 
мании 


in the architect’s office because the plan 
had been okayed once, and Skipton 
himself had given permission to start 
pouring concrete footings. When asked 
if his go-ahead on the footings did not 
indicate tacit approval of the design, 
even presuming he did not look care- 
fully at the plans when one of his sub- 
ordinates presented them for approval, 
Skipton replied that approval of the 
footings had nothing to do with the 
design. 


BUILDING MONEY 


Skipton's ruling against the plan 
hinged on whether or not Garber's open 
corridors were exits as defined in state 
fire regulations. The case was fought 
before a State Board of Building Ap- 
peals by the county prosecutor and won 
by Garber last month. Construction is 
continuing now, and while Garber's 
design may have scrambled the defini- 
tions of corridor and aisle, it has cer- 
tainly given Finneytown a school that 
is a conversation piece. 


New York real estate syndicate goes bankrupt after 
taking in nearly $5 million from investors 


One of the richest sources of real estate 
capital in the booming postwar period 
has been the real estate syndicate. 
Shares in pieces of real property have 
been sold to thousands of investors, 
who were usually assured a return 
much higher than they could get on 
most securities. The real estate syndi- 
cate has been a useful device in the 
purchase of millions of dollars worth of 
properties in practically every state in 
the U.S. 

But in New York last month, the 
syndicate device suffered a fearful blow 
when a large and well-known syndicate, 
Nassau Management Co., Inc. was ac- 
cused by the State Attorney General of 
"fraudulent practices" that have jeop- 
ardized the $4.8 million of investors' 
funds that have been invested in the 
company. State Attorney General Louis 
Lefkowitz leveled the charges late in 
January, and had Nassau Management 
put into receivership. It was found that 
the company had only $7,000 in its 
general account, had mishandled its 
bookkeeping and was behind in mort- 
gage and tax payments on some of its 
properties. Two weeks later, Nassau 
was enjoined from any dealings in real 
estate securities in New York state. 
Attorney General Lefkowitz said that 
his staff had uncovered more than 
$250,000 in Nassau assets, mostly in 
the form of property holdings. 

Since its formation in 1953 Nassau 
Management had formed six investing 
subsidiaries to buy six properties, in- 
cluding the 400-room Concourse Plaza 
Hotel in the Bronx and Washington’s 
Roosevelt Hotel. So far, the attorney 
general’s investigations have not shown 
whether any, some, or all of the money 
invested in those properties is in 
danger of loss, but Nassau Manage- 
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ment’s own shaky financial condition 
indicates shareholders in the properties 
might be in for rough going. 

Besides its activities as a realty syn- 
dicate manager, Nassau Management 
until recently had a flourishing busi- 
ness relocating families for New York 
City agencies in connection with urban 
renewal, roads or other projects. These 
agencies have hired Nassau for at least 
$2 million of relocation services, accord- 
ing to Lefkowitz. Most pertinent to 
the investigations into Nassau itself, 
however, was the fact that some em- 
ployees of the New York City Housing 
Authority were evidently also working 
for Nassau, or were investors in the 
company. This has prompted an inves- 
tigation by City Investigation Commis- 
sioner Charles Tenney, and has already 
resulted in the suspension of a high 
official in the Board of Estimate’s Bu- 
reau of Real Estate, another in the 
Housing Authority itself, and in the 
resignations of two minor Bureau of 
Real Estate officials. Lefkowitz says 
that “close to twenty” Housing Author- 
ity employees either worked for or in- 
vested in Nassau Management. 

Nassau Management was originally 
started by two former Housing Author- 
ity officials, Milton Saslow and Kelsey 
Volner, who at first dealt in relocation 
consulting exclusively. The extent of 
their influence in the Housing Author- 
ity—which handles the bulk of relocated 
families in its public housing projects— 
is a pivotal element in the investiga- 
tions of both Lefkowitz and Tenney. 
The former says that Nassau gave cer- 
tain employees of the Housing Author- 
ity returns of 15 per cent to 17 per cent 
on money they invested in Nassau, 
while the general public received only 
12 per cent. Since the investigations got 


underway, the city has canceled 15 
relocation contracts it had with Nassau 
because it said it did not feel Nassau 
could carry out its obligations. 

With the investigations still in full 
swing, and with the attorney general’s 
office indicating that some indictments 
may be forthcoming soon, other realty 
syndicates have begun to fret about the 
bad publicity. In New York, the Associ- 
ation of Real Estate Syndicators has 
volunteered to register all its offerings 
—whether interstate commerce or not— 
with the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission in an effort to dispel any clouds 
that may have been cast over the whole 
realty syndicating business by the Nas- 
sau Management investigation. SEC 
Regional Administrator Paul Windels 
Jr. indicated to the association that any 
interstate offerings should have been 
registered all along—something that 
most syndicates have heretofore neg- 
lected to do. 


New York truck drivers 
end 12-day strike 


New York City’s $400 million a year 
construction industry was hit by a 
strike that ran for 12 days last month 
—and slowed work on over $150 mil- 
lion of projects. The work stoppage 
resulted from a walkout of sand, gravel, 
cement, and rubble truck drivers of 
Local 282 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. While there was a 
contract negotiation involved, the tim- 
ing of the strike led many labor experts 
to observe that it looked more like a 
political than an economic move. 
The politics stem from the battle be- 
tween the Teamsters and the merged 
AFL-CIO that expelled the Teamsters 
late last year, and from an internal 
struggle for the presidency of the New 
York Teamsters Joint Council. With 
the truck drivers out, workers of AFL- 
CIO unions were also forced out of 
work. But many labor observers 
viewed the walkout primarily as a 
power struggle between John O’Rourke, 
president of the striking local and 
long-time friend of Teamster Presi- 
dent James Hoffa, and a slate of 
insurgents trying to oust him and his 
cohorts from the Joint Council. 
O’Rourke won this fight, and he may 
have wanted to flex his muscles by 
calling the walkout. 
continued on page 12 
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Contractors predict a 
good building year 


When 1,300 contractors foregathered 
in Dallas last month for the 39th annual 
convention of the Associated General 
Contractors of America, building news 
was breaking so fast that many pre- 
pared speeches had to be rewritten. 

But despite the worsening economic 
situation, the contractors stuck by 
their bullish forecast that a total of $68 
billion—4 per cent more than last year 
—will be spent for building in 1958. 
Of that amount, predicted AGC Execu- 
tive Director James D. Marshall, $49 
billion will go into new construction. 

Meanwhile military construction is 
sure to rise sharply, because of the 
stepped-up defense program. Major 
General A. M. Minton, director of Air 
Force installations, told the contractors 
that Air Force construction awards 
would be “about double those of any 
other year since World War IL" Min- 
ton went on to say that “A great part 
of our new construction during this 
and succeeding years will be for unique 
structures never before constructed. 
Our guided missile facilities will pre- 
sent new and interesting problems of 
design and construction." 


WILLIAM H. SHORT 


WRIGHT'S NEW YORK MUSEUM 


Although Frank Lloyd Wright's "little park 
with a building т И” will not be finished for 
another ten months, it 15 already giving New 
Yorkers their first close-up look at ''organic 
architecture." The controversial, six-story 


Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, with its 
long, circular ramp, will look west across 
Central Park, enhancing the building's own 
garden atmosphere. 


Two factors that should make the 
contractors happier this year are some- 
what lower prices for building mate- 
rials and greater availability of two 
vital materials—cement and structural 
steel—both of which have long been 
in short supply. A Kansas City con- 
tractor said, "Material is available and 
prices are lower than they have been 
in the last couple of years." 

But, while the Association officially 
stuck by its forecast of increased build- 
ing in 1958, individual contractors were 
not so sure about their own outlook. 
A Dallas contractor estimates that 
there will be 1,000 failures of contract- 
ing firms this year, compared to about 
850 last year. 

Other contractors deplored the in- 
creasing instances of uneconomic bids 
by some contractors who are desperate 
for work and want to keep their crews 
together. One builder told of bidding 
for an addition to a school he himself 
had built the year before, and said 
despite the fact that he based his bid 
on the same prices as the year previous 
—thus absorbing price advances—he 
was outbid by another company. 
Builder Hal C. Dyer of Dallas said: 
“Competition is too keen and unstable 
because too many general contractors 
are bidding against their competition 
instead of bidding on the jobs on the 
basis of a realistic cost plus a profit.” 

One reason given for the difference 
in the outlook for the industry gen- 
erally, and for contractors individually, 
is that during the building boom of 
the past few years, too many companies 
have come into the field. Now that the 
rate of growth of spending for new 
construction has slowed down some- 
what, these late-comers are finding the 
going rough. 

Two of the biggest pieces of building 
news discussed at Dallas were the Presi- 
dent’s post office modernization plan 
(page 7) and the agreement on feather- 
bedding and other labor practices 
between the AFL-CIO and the National 
Constructors Association (page 33). 
The AGC was cautious in its approach 
to both developments. The President’s 
post office program was generally re- 
garded as “too little, too late,” and AGC 
members expressed uncertainty that the 
leasing procedure was really better than 
the federal government building its own 
post offices. 

Taking office as new president of AGC 
was Fred W. Heldenfels Jr., Texas 
highway builder and partner of Helden- 
fels Bros. of Corpus Christi. James W. 
Cawdrey of Seattle, Washington, was 
elected vice president. 


Milwaukee debates need 
for air-raid shelters 


At least one American city is doing 


something about the air-raid shel- 
ter proposals in the Gaither and 
Rockefeller reports (FORUM, Feb. 


'58). In Milwaukee, plans are being 
made to include a bomb shelter in a 
new hospital. The hospital is small 
(only 54 beds) and will cost only about 
$5 million, but the experiment is signi- 
ficant nevertheless. 

Mayor Frank P. Zeidler is a leading 
advocate of shelters, and he brought 
the whole issue to a head when he re- 
cently vetoed a common council reso- 
lution calling for three new downtown 
parking pavilions. Zeidler claimed that 
the city should design the structures so 
that the bottom two floors would be 
underground, with complete facilities 
for human accommodation, and strong 
enough to support the collapsed weight 
of the top five floors. Such design 
would increase the total cost of the 
parking facilities by only 10 per cent, 
Zeidler estimates. “I think the time to 
make a decision as to whether shelters 
should be included in public structures 
is long overdue,” Zeidler added. But it 
looks as though the council will try to 
override Zeidler’s veto and push ahead 
on the $5 million parking pavilions as 
originally designed. 

The shelter proposed for the new 
West Allis Memorial Hospital would be 
a 35,000 square foot concrete shelter 
dug into the side of a hill. It would 
accommodate 140 to 200 patients and 24 
staff members, and cost about $75,000. 

While Milwaukee debates shelters on 
a local level, the National Security 
Council is still grappling in secret with 
the federal role in a shelter program, 
and indeed, whether or not there should 
be any federal shelter program at all. 


Pressure builds up for 
smaller automobiles 


A recurrent solution to the problem 
of city traffic congestion was back in 
the news last month. New York's 
Mayor Robert Wagner asked the five 
major automobile manufacturing com- 
panies to consider building smaller 
cars. Wagner said downtown conges- 
tion and lack of parking space were 
aggravated by the growing size of De- 
troit’s products. “In the past 10 years," 


he said, "the average parking lot has 
lost 15 per cent of its usable space 
while prewar garages have lost 40 per 
cent," . 

Wagner's proposal was greeted en- 
thusiastically by only one of the auto 
makers. George Romney, president of 
American Motors, which makes the 
100-inch wheelbase Rambler, found 
Wagner's request just what the sales 
manager ordered. He took advantage 
of the request to place his small cars at 
Wagner's disposal as official cars. But 
Wagner turned the offer down, and City 
Controller Lawrence Gerosa indicated 
his disdain of the small car by ordering 
a new Cadillac. 

The Big Three—General Motors, 
Ford and Chrysler—are sticking to 
their argument that they are only giv- 
ing the American car buyer what he 
wants; ever bigger, flashier, and more 
luxurious cars. But the fast-rising 
sales of West Germany's little Volks- 
wagen and other imported small cars 
have finally caused these companies to 
at least take notice of the growing in- 
terest in smaller cars. Both Ford and 
GM are currently importing their own 
foreign-made cars. 

Meanwhile, Connectieut's Senator 
Bush, who has spoken on several occa- 
sions about the problems, economic and 
social, posed by big cars, delivered his 
loudest blast against them last month. 
He reiterated his belief that they were 
wasteful of space and raw materials 
and voiced the fear that U.S. car 
makers, to protect their markets 
against growing imports of foreign 
cars, may soon press for import quotas, 
thereby imperiling the NATO alliance. 

A Senate Judiciary subcommittee in- 
vestigating auto pricing practices also 
turned to the question of big vs. small 
cars when Chrysler President Lester 
L. Colbert was a witness. But Colbert 
cited the fact that Chrysler had tried 
to market a small car from 1953 to 
1954, and had seen its share of the 
U.S. car market drop from 20 per cent 
to 13 per cent as a result. His conclu- 
Sion: “It was obvious the public 
wanted bigger automobiles.” 

The Senators may soon become even 
more aware of the big car problem. 
When their new office building is fin- 
ished they will have less parking space 
than they planned. When the building 
was originally designed in 1948, plans 
called for 200 parking spaces, each 
8 feet wide by 20 feet long. Now, be- 
cause of the greater length of new 
cars, there will be only 185 spaces, 10 
feet by 22 feet. 
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ARCHITECTURE'S FLING IN BRUSSELS 


The biggest carnival of architectural gim- 
crackery and inventiveness that the world has 
ever seen opens next month at Brussels, 
Belgium. The photos above were taken by 
LIFE Photographer Howard Sochurek when 
the 76 buildings on the 500.acre site were 
going up. (1) The Spanish pavilion's horizontal 
metal panels are stacked pugnaciously like a 
miniature Maginot Line. (2) The Swiss pavil- 
lon, nestling in a small valley, is made up 


of many small chalets, built against the hill- 
side, each with its own peaked roof, The U.S. 
pavilion, designed by Edward D. Stone, sits 
like a giant mushroom (3); from inside (4) 
the roof is an airy spider web spun atop the 
pavilion’s metal filigree walls. (5) The giant 
stilts of the European Coal-Steel Community 
Building stand like a procession of sawhorses, 
patiently waiting for a lightweight, flat roof 
to be hung from their undersides, 


NOW...ADD INDIVIDUALITY AND CHARACTER 
TO OFFICES AND CONFERENCE ROOMS 


i 
FES 


*IL FIXTURES BY MOE LIGHT... real cabinet wood fixtures, translucent 
when lighted, with striking polished brass trim accents. For that extra decorator 
touch to blend or contrast with furniture, textures and tone. 


Five matching fixtures include appealing 3-light cluster and versatile pull-down, 
together with single pendant and close-to-ceiling pieces in 1812" and 1214" 
diameters. Ideal for homes, offices, conference rooms, hotels and specialty shops. 
With LUXWOOD fixtures you can add dramatic individuality and a 

smartly "tailored" appearance that comes from the imaginative use of 
well-designed decorative appointments. 

*Inspiration-Lighting for distinctive commercial applications by Moe Light. 


FREE! IL Lighting Booklet for Professionals 


MOE LIGHT'S new commercial lighting catalog. 
A manual of creative ideas showing a special se- 
lection of lighting fixtures for office, hotels, stores 
and restaurants. Prepared with the Professional 
in mind. Attach this ad to your letterhead and 
send to Thomas Industries Inc., Louisville. 


THOMAS INDUSTRIES INC. 
LIGHTING FIXTURE DIVISION 


Executive Offices: 410 S. Third St., Louisville 2, Ky., Dept. AF-3 
Leaders in Creative Lighting 
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The man from 
Olin Aluminum stands for 
a big Service Principle... 


He offers you the unique advantage of Aluminum 
that is custom-tailored, from the start, to your 
exact requirements. 

As salesman, field engineer or technical spe- 
cialist, he brings to your service a personal 
reputation for integrity and experience in the 
Aluminum field. And behind him stands a flexible, 
compact organization skilled in a special Olin 
Mathieson Principle of swift, responsible and un- 
wavering attention to every detail of your order. 

He is ready to serve you now. Just call any of 
the offices listed below, or write: 

Aluminum Division, 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
400 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


ATLANTA - BALTIMORE - BOSTON 
BUFFALO + CHICAGO - CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND - DALLAS · DAYTON 

DETROIT - HOUSTON - JACKSON, MICH 
KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES : MEMPHIS 
MIAMI * MILWAUKEE * MINNEAPOLIS 

NEW HAVEN › NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH 


MAT Ale 
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Q AND “OLIN ALUMINUM” ARE TRADEMARKS 


Symbol of Quality and Service in the Aluminum industry 
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NEW WOOD LINE—An “architect’s choice” of 
selected, matched veneers laminated to a solid core 
for exceptional stability. Quiet, graceful, casy-gliding. 
And so rich in appearance, 


FAMOUS FABRIC LINE—The MopznNrorp look of 
luxury in fabulous fabrics and weaves, all washable. 
Exclusive, double-strength, all-steel inner frame for 
perfect balance, lifetime Service, 


NEW SOUND-RETARDING STANDARDS—An Out- 
standing feature that may surprise you! Rigid and 
repeated tests prove that Моревмвогр folding doors 
have set new standards in sound-retarding ability, 


А SPECIAL FEATURE—Dimensional Stability is vital 
to the life and appearance of folding-door fabrics, 
Movernrotp achieves this important “must” with an 
exclusive back-coating process (patent pending), 


COLOR RANGE—The smartest of basic decorator 
colors...an inspired choice of natural and neutral 
shades for blending, matching or contrasting with any 
room’s color-theme, modern or traditional. 


Моревмғо1р takes the dullness out of doors by 
offering an almost limitless flexibility of use. 
Your Mopernroip distributor is listed under 
“Doors” in the yellow pages. 


THE FIRST AND FINEST IN FOLDING DOORS 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC., New Cestle, Indiana 
Manvfacturers of Folding Doors, Air Doors, 

Shower Enclosures, Vinyl-coated Fabrics, and 
Peabody School Furniture, 

In Canada: New Castle Products, Ltd., Montreal 23. 


Ballroom, Hotel Andrew Johnson, Knoxville, Tennessee 


New dual sound-retardant Foldoor 


separates sounds and space 
— ааа$ availability 


Here is the most sound-proof flexible room divider ever 
perfected—an exclusive Holcomb & Hoke development. 


With the new Holcomb & Hoke dual sound-retardant 
ForpooR a hotel can schedule two parties in a single ball 
room, a church can hold a Boy Scout meeting and an 
adult Bible Class—or a mortuary can book two funerals 
at once. This dual usage can mean important savings, 
too, for schools, hospitals and other institutions. The 
added availability of quiet space opens up untold op- 
portunities for increased revenue or decreased investment 
in meeting room areas. 


For complete details use the handy coupon at the right, 
or call your nearest FoLDOOR distributor—listed under 
“Doors” in the yellow pages. 


In Canada: FOLDOOR of CANADA, Montreal, 26, Quebec 
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HOLCOMB & HOKE 


FOLD jo 


FOLDING PARTITIONS AND DOORS 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., INC. 
1545 Van Buren St. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Please send details on your new Dual Sound- 
Retardant FOLDOOR 


NAME 
TITLE 
COMPANY. 
ADDRESS. 
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— А FUTURE OF FAULTLESS SERVICE 


é 
ATLAS BUILDING 
Lima, Peru 
p" 
JOSE ALY, CALDERON 
д architect 


é FLOREZ & COSTA 
engineors and builders 
] 


UNIVERSAL-RUNDLE CORPORATION 
plumbing fixtures manufacturer 


In striking contrast to the rugged mountaitf'rangés surrounding Lima, the magnificent new 
Atlas Building provides an angient South American city with a shimmering contemporary 
structure faced іа glass and métal. For this quality project, DELANY diaphragm 
type flush valves traveled overseas to insure the dependable performance and minimized 
maintenance denianded by projects of stature, Many factors contribute to the expanding 
interffational renown of DELANY flush valves; up-to-date engineering, 

[ à broad/and varied line, superb service, and a company reputation for excellence 

} J dating back to 1879. Add the plus factors and decide on DELANY ... 
( “the fastest growing name in flush valves!” 

Y J 


м 
EXTERNAL холоден. ++ ONE MORE REASON WHY DELANY 
FLUSH VALVES LEAD МНЕ FIELD IN DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 
The extetnalyadjustment of Delany Flush Valves 
ds just one more example of the outstanding product design 
that's causing more and more plumbing men to switch to 
Delany. Instant on-the-job regulation of the flushing cycle 


is accomplished with only a twist of a screwdriver. Valve 
remains on line... nd need to even turn off the water 7) A 
supply. Saves the installer's time... decreases owner's 
water consumption, 


COYNE & DELANY CO. * 834 KENT AVE. * BROOKLYN, NEW YORK V A L V E S Sero 


IN CANADA, THE JAMES ROBERTSON CO. LTD. 
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TOPSY-TURVY HOTEL 
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A roundup of recent and significant proposals 


CAPITAL HOSPITAL 


With the help of $3 million 
from Congress—$900,000 to be 
repaid by the District in 38 
years—Washington, D.C. hopes 
to build the $6 million 250-bed 
hospital shown at left. Six 
floors of hospital rooms will 
rise from a broad base con- 
taining operating rooms, out- 
patient department, and other 
facilities. Architects: Sherlock, 
Smith & Adams, Montgomery, 
Alabama. 


NEW ORLEANS SCHOOL 


Two blocks of run-down houses 
in a substandard section of 
New Orleans will be razed to 
make room for the $1.5 million 
James Derham Junior High 
School (above) designed by 
Ricciuti Associates. To keep 
out glare and darken class- 
rooms for visual aid programs, 
the architects and a local 
manufacturer devised a special 
window with glass louvers on 
the inside, extruded aluminum 
louvers outside. 


First-time guests at the Trin- 
idad Hilton in Port of Spain 
may be a bit startled to find 
their rooms a short elevator 
ride down from the entrance. 


To take advantage of the hill- 
side setting, Architects Warner, 
Burns, Toan & Lunde, New 
York, and Toro Ferrer, Puerto 
Rico, spread guest rooms, din- 


ing rooms, and service areas 


over several terraced levels. 
They even provided space for 
a steel band and a West In- 
dian restaurant. 
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ETTER Z101 aTi 


pavis STUDIO 


LARGER HOSPITAL 


Georgetown University іп 
Washington, D. C. will add 
a $3 million research and 


diagnostic building (above) to 
its Medical Center, Faulkner, 


Kingsbury &  Stenhouse of 
Washington designed the brick, 
limestone, and glass building. 
A passage will connect it to 
the existing hospital, 


PRU REGIONAL OFFICE 


Frank Grad & Sons of Newark, 
New Jersey designed a $3 mil- 
lion office building (above) for 
the Prudential Insurance Com- 


| 
| 
| 


pany of America. The Lin- 
wood, New Jersey offices will 
be faced with glass and 
porcelain-enameled aluminum. 


SMITHSONIAN ADDITION 


The Smithsonian Institution, 
affectionately known as “the 
nation’s attic,” will build a 
Museum of History and Tech- 
nology. Designed by McKim, 
Mead & White, it will be “con- 
temporary in design but clas- 
sical in spirit.” 


TROPICAL MARKET 


Giving an old-world tradition a 
new twist, Architects Ballard, 
Todd & Snibbe designed an 
open-air municipal market for 
Montego Bay, Jamaica. The 


roof consists of four levels of 
concrete hyperbolic paraboloids 
of various sizes which overlap. 
Light and air are admitted be- 
tween the overlapping planes. 


CHURCH CENTER 


A small community of Protes- 
tant Puerto Ricans is raising 
$750,000 to build La Hermosa 
Church and Community Center 
(above) at Fifth Avenue and 
110th Street, New York City. 
Brick and reinforced concrete, 
the chief structural materials, 
will be supplemented by a cast 
ornamentation made in Puerto 
Rico. Architect: Edgar Tafel. 


BARNARD DORMITORY 


Several generations of Barnard 
girls have matriculated since 
the last new building was 
erected on the school’s New 
York City campus in 1925. To 
take care of increased enroll- 
ment (up to 1,500), Barnard 
will build a $2 million nine- 
story dormitory and smaller 
student center of glass and 
brick, designed by Architects 
O'Connor & Kilham. 


WILLIAMS & MEYER CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS OFFICES 


One of the first multi-tenant 
office buildings designed by 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill is 
the 12-story Fidelity Building 
(above) in Indianapolis. SOM 
persuaded the owner to set the 
entire building back 12 feet at 
grade so that the aluminum- 
and-glass shaft could rise a 
maximum 150 feet on Monu- 
ment Circle. 


FEDERAL OFFICES 


In this new $2.7 million six- 
story federal building in Bur- 
lington, Vermont, marble will 
be used as trim. Also:featured 
are aluminum piers, a ground- 
floor facade of marble, glass, 
and aluminum panels, and red 
brick spandrels. Architects: 
Freeman - French - Freeman, 
Burlington. 
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Projects 


cont'd 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ON A SLOPING SITE 


New York City's Board of Ed- 
ucation will build this 44-class- 
room, glass-walled elementary 
school in the Bronx. The rec- 
tangular building, designed by 


Ballard, Todd & Snibbe, will be 
two stories high in front and 
three in the rear, and have a 
small inner court, Estimated 
total cost: $3 million. 


APARTMENT CITY 


On the site of a vacated public 
housing project, two Los An- 
geles developers are building a 
small city of garden apart- 
ments (above). The two-story 
units (each containing from six 


THREE-WAY DESIGN 


This combination heliport, shop- 
ping center, and parking ga- 
rage will go up at the end 
of Philadelphia's Broad Street 
subway line. Designed by Thal- 
heimer & Weitz, Philadelphia 
architects, the three-level re- 
inforced concrete open deck ga- 
rage will have escalators to all 
floors, and will have stalls 
equipped with meters for self- 
service operation. 


to 30 apartments), ten swim- 
ming pools, parking areas, and 
other community facilities will 
cover 58 acres of San Diego 
County, California. Architects: 
Palmer and Krisel. 
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CURTAIN WALL 
Specify new elasto, 


mei 


When you want a 
building sealed... 
against movement 
and weathering ... specify 


Thiokol polysulfide type elastomeric sealants 


poem sealants based on THIOKOL liquid 
polymers are solving a wide variety of sealing prob- 
lems in applications where ordinary caulking compounds 
have proven inadequate. 

In curtain wall structures, for instance, the severe 
stress and strain exerted on expansion joints and copings 
are too extensive for conventional caulking materials. 
Polysulfide type elastomeric sealants, however, will with- 
stand these strains with ease —and also provide resistance 
to wind, rain, weather and ozone. 

Not only do they effectively adhere to glass, aluminum, 
porcelain, enamel, or any other building materials, but 
they also provide a seal for sure protection against buf- 
feting winds. As a matter of fact, THIOKOL liquid polymer 
based sealants last so many years longer than conven- 
tional compounds, that they bring about reductions in 
the cost of curtain wall maintenance. 


Thiokol: 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


@Registered trademark of the Thiokol Chemical Corporation 
for its liquid polymers, rocket propellants, plasticizers 
and other chemical products. 
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Highly Resistant to Oils and Solvents 
Elastomeric sealants are also ideal for sealing joints in 
masonry and tile and other materials. They are extremely 
resistant to petroleum oils, solvents and gases. Their 
flexibility can be adjusted to meet specific applications. 


Easily Applied at Ambient Temperatures 
Because new thixotropic polysulfide type sealants can be 
cured at ambient temperatures and applied in a smooth 
flowing manner, they are especially appealing to manu- 
facturers of prefabricated structures, gas stations, super- 
markets, shopping centers, and even complete multi- 
building units. In fact, modern elastomeric sealants based 
on THIOKOL liquid polymers are becoming a necessity 
for any building application where exceptionally long- 
lasting, weather-defying seals are required. 


———— Pr eee 
FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Mail coupon to Dept. 32, Thiokol Chemical Corp., 780 М. 
Clinton Ave., Trenton 7, New Jersey. In Canada: Naugatuck 
Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., Elmira, Ontario. 
Gentlemen: Please send me further details about elasto- 
meric-type sealants based on THIOKOL liquid polymers. 
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PITTCO* SASH МО 


. illustrates the clean profile and sleek surface you'll find 
on all PITTCO members. For information about the complete 
line of rugged, versatile PITTCO Metal Products, see your 
РІТТСО? 8 осе Front Metal Representative or refer to Sweet's 


Architectural File—Section 21. 


TF: SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 
(5 [B PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
avin IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


AFL-CIO and builders will fight featherbedding; 
unions move to end jurisdictional disputes 


BOX SCORE OF CONSTRUCTION 


(Evpenditures in millions of dollars) 
PRIVATE BUILDING 


January 
1958 1957 +% 
Nonresidential .... 704 722 -g 
Industrial ... ... 240 269 —11 
Commercial ......... 267 269 -1 
Office buildings; 
warehouses . 161 143 +13 
Stores; restaurants; 
garages . 106 126 —16 
Religious ... 68 67 41 
Educational . Mesi 42 43 —2 
Hospital; Institutions 47 33 +42 
Residential 
(nonfarm) ...... 1,116 1,137 —2 
Public utilities ........ 428 357 --20 


"PRIVATE TOTAL .. 2,361 2,324 4-2 


PUBLIC BUILDING 


Nonresidential ........ 341 339 +1 
Industrial ..... 30 44 —32 
Educational . e. 228 214 +7 
Hospital; institutions 22 24 —8 

Residential 58 29 +100 

Military 80 93 —14 

Highways ............. 250 225 T1 

Sewer; water ......... 96 100 — 
*"PUBLIC TOTAL ... 924 874 +6 


*GRAND TOTAL ... 3,285 3,198 +3 


* Minor components not shown, so total exceeds 
aum of parts, 
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Some cheery news for the building 
industry came out of not-so-sunny 
Miami Beach last month. A joint con- 
ference of the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department of the AFL- 
CIO, representing 3 million building 
laborers, and the National Constructors 
Association, & group of 24 companies 
that together do 90 per cent of all heavy 
industrial building in the country, 
worked out an agreement to end a num- 
ber of wasteful labor practices that 
have plagued builders for years. The 
principal abuses it seeks to end are 
featherbedding—use of unnecessary la- 
bor on a job—and slowdowns and ab- 
senteeism. Also, it points the way to 
ending labor's long-standing opposition 
to labor-saving equipment on construc- 
tion jobs. 

The ten-point program outlined by 
the conference will initially affect only 
the heavy construction field: building 
of oil refineries, public utilities, heavy 
metals mills and chemical plants. But 
Richard J. Gray, head of the Build- 
ing Trades Department, predicts that 
the program will soon spread to the 
whole building industry. 

Among the ten points, these are the 
most important: 

>“Slowdowns, forcing of overtime, 
spread-work tactics, standby crews, and 
featherbedding practices have been and 
are condemned.” 

>“There shall be no limit on produc- 
tion of workmen nor restriction on the 
full use of proper tools or equipment 
and there shall not be any task or piece 
work." 

> “So-called area practices, not a part 
of collective bargaining agreements, 
should not be recognized nor should 
they be enforced." 

b Craft foreman shall be selected by 
the employer on any job. 

b Workmen shall be at their “regular 
place of work at starting time and 
remain at their place of work until the 
regular quitting time." 

Initial reaction to the labor-builder 
accord was mixed. At the annual con- 
vention of the Associated General Con- 
tractors in Dallas (page 12), Frank J. 
Rooney, head of the AGC’s labor com- 
mittee, said: "The ten points are just 
fine. But we don't want any more lip 
service. We'll wait and see how it works 
on a local level." 


While it is true that the real value of 
the accord will have to be proved in lo- 
cal negotiations, a spokesman for the 
National Constructors believes that at 
least the ten-point program gives build- 
ing employers a strong starting point in 
bargaining. For one thing, unions will 
no longer be able to sanction feather- 
bedding on the grounds that a fellow 
union is doing it. Now, the powerful 
international union itself has gone on 
record against featherbedding, and pre- 
sumably this will help local management 
fight it. This same spokesman was alone 
in estimating what the accord might 
eventually save in building costs—most 
union leaders and management men 
would not even guess. He cites some 
federal building projects, on which 
featherbedding and other such practices 
are barred, where costs have run as 
much as 20 per cent below the cost 
on other projects in the same area. 

Much credit for the accord must go to 
the 71-year-old Gray, who has headed 
the Building Trades Department since 
its organization. Just a few months ago, 
Gray proposed a one-year moratorium 
on building wage increases, as a first 
step in fighting inflation, but other 
labor leaders at the AFL-CIO conven- 
tion refused to consider this. Since 
then he has withdrawn that proposal 
and come out in support of “wage im- 
provements and other advances" as 
recommended by AFL-CIO's executive 


council. The agreement between labor 
and the builders will not affect labor 
moves for higher basie wages. 

Gray was also instrumental in iron- 
ing out some of AFL-CIO's internal 
troubles last month. At the convention 

continued on page 35 


NEW CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES in 
January set a record $3.3 billlon for the month, 
but registered a seasonal drop of 10 per cent 
fom December 1957. 


The Johnson's Wax 
Administration Building, Racine, Wisconsin 
Architect: Frank Lloyd Wright 


HERE'S THE EVIDENCE 


The original WRIGHT floors in this famous building, 
installed 18 years ago...are still “young’’! 


A busy office is the perfect testing lab for on-the-job 
performance of a flooring. Wright passes with ease... 
surpasses expectation. There's still a long life ahead for 
this 18-year-old floor (of course, it's waxed regularly). 


For projects requiring colorful, luxurious flooring that's 
quiet, comfortable and easily maintained, specify Wright 
Rubber and Vinyl Tile with confidence. There's plenty of 
proof that Wright is not only one of the most beautiful 
but also the most practical of floor tiles. 


H FT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A Division of Mastic Tile Corporation of America 
Houston, Tex. + Joliet, Ill. • Long Beach, Calif. « Newburgh, М. Y. 
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last fall, the Building Trades Depart- 
ment had threatened to quit the AFL- 
CIO over its jurisdictional fight with 
the industrial unions. An earlier move 
to give craft unions jurisdiction over 
new building and industrial unions 
jurisdiction over maintenance of exist- 
ing structures had not worked out. In 
the face of open opposition by powerful 
industrial unions formerly part of CIO, 
the craft unions (formerly part of 
AFL) were seriously considering leav- 
ing the merged AFL-CIO. 


BUILDING MONE 


Now, however, a new attempt at 
conciliation has been successful. An 
agreement has been made along the 
same lines as the previous one, but this 
time interunion bargaining machinery 
has been established to deal with dis- 
putes that fall in the so-called “in- 
between zone." This was the area in- 
volving major plant overhauls and other 
jobs that are neither new building nor 
maintenance. This was the focus of last 
year's disagreement between the craft 
unions and industrial unions. 


Money gets easier in wake of lagging demand for 
investment funds and federal moves to lower rates 


Even though economic uncertainties 
mounted last month, builders and lend- 
ers could look for relief from at least 
one major problem — building money 
was easier to get than at any time in 
nearly two years, and it was beginning 
to get cheaper. 

Last month, there were these solid 
indications of generally easier money: 


> The Federal Reserve Board lowered 
reserve requirements for its member 
banks, making $500 million more imme- 
diately available for investment. 


> The U.S. Treasury was able to sell a 
32-year bond at 314 per cent, compared 
to 375 per cent paid on another long- 
term issue last autumn. On a one-year 
certificate, the drop in interest was 
even more striking. The Treasury put 
a 2% per cent coupon on its latest 
issue, part of its $16.8 billion refinanc- 
ing, compared to the 334 per cent rate 
on last year's certificate offering. 

> The bellwether of short-term inter- 
est rates, the rate on 30-day Treasury 
bills, skidded to a 31-month low of 1.58 
per cent last month, after reaching as 
high as 3.66 per cent last October. 

>The New York State Thruway Au- 
thority was able to borrow $50 million 
at 3.1 per cent. Last November, Comp- 
troller Arthur Levitt turned down a 
bid of 3.5 per cent for the bonds, and 
thereby saved $5.5 million by waiting 
until rates dropped. 

These signs of easing money followed 
two earlier Federal Reserve moves to 
lower the discount rate—the rate at 
which member banks can borrow from 
the Fed—from 31% per cent to 294 per 
cent. Sparked by these moves, some com- 
mercial banks have recently dropped the 
rate they charge "prime" borrowers 
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from 41% per cent to 4 per cent. Also, 
the Federal Home Loan Bank of 
Chicago lowered the interest rate it 
charges its member savings and loan 
associations for advances from 414 per 
cent to 334 per cent. By the middle 
of last month, other Home Loan Bank 
Boards had followed Chicago's lead. 
Since savings and loan associations 
supply about 40 per cent of all mort- 
gage credit, this will have the effect of 
freeing more money for mortgage 
investment. 


Besides the current easing of money 
rates, there are four other indications 
of a further broadening supply of long- 
term funds in coming months: 1) Ac- 
cording to the New York investment 
banking firm of Salomon Bros. & Hutz- 
ler, there will be a total of $21.9 billion 
available for long-term investment this 
year, comfortably more than the esti- 
mated $21.4 billion demand for these 
funds. 2) There has been a larger than 
seasonal drop in business loans from 
commercial banks so far this year, and 
3) other lending institutions, such as 
insurance companies and pension trusts, 
have not noticed any slowdown in the 
growth of their investable funds, which 
make up the largest supply of long- 
term money. 4) A survey by the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards, while it did not turn up any 
noticeable changes in interest rates on 
residential mortgages, indicated such 
changes would not be far off. Oliver M. 
Walker, chairman of the committee 
making the survey, said, “Mortgages at 
current rates will look attractive and 
be eagerly sought six months from to- 
day. It now appears that there will be 
more money than mortgages available 
during the year.” 


PBUILDING ACTIVITY | 
January spending sets an 


unconvincing record 


What still shapes up as the biggest 
building year in history got off to a 
spotty start in January. According to 
figures of the Department of Commerce 
and Bureau of Labor Statistics, dollar 
volume of construction activity in Janu- 
ary was up 3 per cent from January 
1957, but 10 per cent below last Decem- 
ber. (The 10 per cent seasonal decline 
from December to January was termed 
“no more than usual” by BLS-Com- 
merce, however.) 


Continuing the trend of the past 
year, in January almost all of the dol- 
lar gain in spending for new building 
occurred in the public sector. Public 
construction spending rose 6 per cent 
over the previous January level, while 
private spending was up less than 2 per 
cent. In terms of physical volume, pri- 
vate building actually was lower than 
a year ago, and public building was up 
2 to 3 per cent. In dollar volume, pri- 
vate residential building, the biggest 
single category in over-all construction 
expenditures, was still lagging behind 
year-ago levels. However, under the 
cajoling of federal money managers, 
residential starts are currently looking 
a lot healthier than they have for some 
time. BLS-Commerce point out that the 
slight drop (2 per cent) in January was 
the smallest year-to-year decline in new 
private dwelling units since January 
1956. January starts were at a season- 
ally adjusted annual rate of 1,030,000, 
up from 970,000 in December. And 
January volume of FHA-insured mort- 
gage applications was 64 per cent 
higher than a year ago, and 37 per 
cent above December 1957. 


+ 


INDEX: 194%49=100 
| | 


oND 


ТА $8 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS in nonresidential 
building edged upward for the second month 
in a row, following two months of decline. 
The E. H. Boeckh & Assoc. index was 144.3 
in January, up 0.2 points from December. 
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The Nassau Astronomical Station. The viewing opening 
is comprised of two shutters, which slide to the right 
and left. Fully open, the port is 7% feet wide. А 1 h.p. 
motor opens and closes the shutters. 


Case Institute 


МА 160-AcnE эгтЕ, 1,250 feet above 

sea level in Northern Ohio, is the 
Nassau Astronomical Station, estab- 
lished by Case Institute of Technology 
to analyze the structure of the stellar 
system. 

The observatory building houses a 
darkroom, a workshop, and living quar- 
ters for two observers. Topping the 
structure is a rotating dome, containing 
the 24—36-inch Schmidt-type telescope, 
one of the largest instruments of its 
type in the world. 

The Structural Steel dome was pre- 
fabricated to specifications at the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, plant of The Paterson-Leitch 
Company, then shipped to the observa- 
tory "ite. Although approximately 17 
feev high and 28 feet in diameter, the 
dome is so well-balanced that a mere 
5 h.p. motor is all that is needed to 
rotate it. The dome revolves about a 
circular track on steel wheels mounted 
on the underside of its base ring. 

Here is another application which 
points up the precision with which 
Structural Steel can be used, the ease 
with which it can be fabricated, and the 
almost limitless number of ways it can 
be shaped and formed. Structural Steel 
is one of the strongest of load-bearing 
construction materials—yet, paradoxi- 
cally, it is the most economical. It pos- 
sesses excellent mechanical properties, 
effectively resisting tension, torsion, 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


Observatory fabricated from 


Gs) Structural Steel 


The dome being erected at the observatory. 


compression and shear. Enclosed in 
buildings, it lasts indefinitely—requir- 
ing no maintenance. It may be riveted, 
bolted or welded — erected in any 
weather. And Structural Steel members 
can be fabricated indoors, where 
weather will have no effect on the qual- 
ity of workmanship. We suggest that 


you fill out and return the attached 
coupon. 


United States Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh 
Columbia-Geneva Steel Division, San Francisco 
Tennessee Goal & Iron Division, Fairfield, Ala. а 
United States Stee! Supply Division, Warehouse Dis U t d St t St і 
Divisions of nite ates otee 


mu ШШ m UNES S GET THIS INFORMATIVE BOOK, FREE! EEM EE NEED D | 4 


United States Steel Corporation 
525 William Penn Place, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send me a free copy of Hot Rolled Carbon Steel 
Shapes And Plates—a handbook containing details, 
dimensions and weights of USS Shapes and Plates. 


The Structural Steel dome, Company ...... еее ене neer: Title |... еее 
prefabricated and assembled 
in the plant of The Paterson- 
Leitch Company, Cleveland, O. 


Адагезв п... ононе еек оо ео рее еее неја оа ю еее еони 


General Contractor: 
The Austin Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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PRISMS REFLECT SUMMER SUN... é OWENS-ILLINOIS TOPLITE ROOF PANELS, incorporating 
yet readily transmit cool ground the same solar heat control benefits, are available for 
reflected light, weak Winter sun. horizontal use to transmit cool daylight through the roof. 


ть is new Owens-Illinois 80-Е Glass Block. 

Its specially designed prisms reflect hot 

sunlight, transmit cool light rays. 80-F is the new 
way to keep classroom temperatures at 
comfortable levels . . . to assure maximum student 


attentiveness, minimum teacher fatigue. 


Planning to build a new school? Remodel 

an old one? Before you start, be sure to investigate 
the unique benefits offered by Owens-Illinois 

80-F Glass Block. For full information, write Kimble 
Glass Company, subsidiary of Owens- 


Illinois, Dept. AF-3, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


NEW ... at last, a glass that reflects the hot sun 


GLASS BLOCK AND TOPLITE PANELS O wrens-IrriNors 


TWO @ PRODUCTS GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


World’s Most Fantastic Machine— 
The Human Brain 


No one has ever built a machine 
that was endowed with the 
powers of creation. In all the 
universe, only man’s mind can 
accomplish this miraculous feat. 
Some other peculiarities ofijthé 
brain are: tall people hav: 
heavier brains than short 
but short people are inclin 
have larger heads and bra 
than tall people. The brain 
weight at the rate of 1 gra 
every year after reaching ` 
maturity at approximately 
20 years of age. 


Hinges, either. 


15055 This attractive, 


new-style door 
opener eliminctes 
knobs, Its modern 
\ umm) design brings style 
f > and modernity to 
p "« every interior. 


Write today for price list and free illustrated catalogue on these advanced Soss products. 


ISIBLE HINGES 


—either. 


Here's the only hinge that creates flush, 
smooth surfaces. Around the globe, 
architects, builders, and home owners 
choose Soss Invisible Hinges whenever 
they want to create a masterpiece of 
modern architectural design. There's a 
place for Soss Hinges in every building. 
Use them whenever you want the best. 
There's no substitute for Soss Invisible 


vf 


ё 


4 


Other quality Soss Products that offer unusual architectural effects: 


= 
Quy 
в! 


This low cost Olive 
Butt Hinge will add 
style, design and 
interest to any 
door. 


SOSS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Department 209 • Р. О. Вох 38 • Harper Station 


DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN 


Mobile, Ala.—Photo from interior of Old Spanish Fort 
Motel restaurant shows that LUSTRAGRAY reduces 
sun glare, yet provides "clear glass” vision. 


Photo from exterior. This main building of Old Spanish Fort Motel has nine full- 
length picture windows glazed with LUSTRAGRAY by The Prichard Glass Co., 
Mobile, Ala. Architects: Hammond & Woods, Mobile, Ala. 


GLARE REDUCING SHEET GLASS 


Picture windows of American LUSTRAGRAY 


draw tourist trade 


Specify AMERICAN LUSTRAGRAY for your new comfort. This economical gray glass is available through 


commercial buildings—and your clients will tell you more than 500 glass jobbers. Thicknesses: 6, 24”, 
that the attractive gray windows act as “beacons of 44"". Maximum size: 6’ x 10’. Check your classified 
welcome.” telephone directory for listing. 


Here's a case in point. According to the owner of the 
motel, George Fuller Sr., the LUSTRAGRAY glazing 
"invites more casual tourist business than any other 
form of outdoor advertising tried by the Company.” 

And—from the inside looking out—sun glare is sof- 
tened by this neutral gray glass. Through giant picture 


CLEAR GLASS tor 
Maximum Daylighting 


=: Әтегісап 


windows, diners enjoy the view of Mobile Bay in bright 
sunlight without squinting. i WINDOW Glass COMPANY 
AMERICAN LUSTRAGRAY also reduces a signifi- Ту, РВ В 


i i n 5 ARNOLD, РА. © ELLWOOD CITY, РА. 
cant amount of solar heat, adding considerably to мем вов» . PLANTS) JEANNETTE, TA, © OKMULGEE, OKLA. 
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to make the most of your design 


RODDIS DOORS at the College of William and Mary enhance the 
beauty of the Phi Beta Kappa Memorial Hall (Walford and Wright, Archi- 
tects). An unlimited choice of domestic and imported woods enables Roddis 
Doors to fit any design effect you have in mind. You can have these doors 
without finish . . . primed and sealed for finer on-the-job finishing . . . or 
completely prefinished to your sample. Roddis offers a single source for all 
your wood door requirements—solid and B-label fire doors, guaranteed 
for life; hollow core doors and X-ray doors. 


call on the 


RODDIS HARDWOOD 
PANELING was specially chosen 
to create the striking foyer walls of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Memorial Hall. 
Beautiful walnut veneers, hand- 
selected and matched by Roddis 
experts, give the rich, dramatic 
pattern desired. Roddis offers stand- 


Doors... hardwood paneling... Craftwall... fine woods for every application. 


May we help? Roddis consultants are at the service of America’s architects. 
M. P 


ideas 


ard panels in a wide variety of 
woods to achieve any design idea. 
And Roddis is famous in the field 
of custom hardwood paneling, too. 
From your specifications Roddis 
craftsmen will create beautifully 
matched panels, in any size, to meet 
your special needs. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION SEE SWEET'S ARCHITECTURAL FILE, OR WRITE TO 
RODDIS PLYWOOD CORPORATION, MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 
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RODDIS CRAFTWALL walnut paneling in offices of Slenderella 
International gives a feeling of efficiency and warmth. Craftwall is ideal 
for any installation, commercial, institutional or home. Nine handsome 
woods make design ideas “come to life”: maple, cherry, elm, birch (2 
tones), oak, mahogany, walnut, knotty pine. Each has an exclusive finish 
that resists dirt, scuffs and stains. The 14” panels come in standard or 
special sizes—fire-retardant if desired. And Craftwall wood paneling is 
guaranteed by Roddis, in writing, for the life of the installation. 
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FOR OUR CUSTOMERS... 


This New WESTINGHOUSE 


49875684 


ELECTRIC STAIRWAY PLANT Means 


QUICK DELIVERY of quality electric stairways 


SPORTS ARENAS 


HOTELS 


With the completion of our new Dover, New Jersey, 
plant, Westinghouse now has the most modern 
facilities for producing electric stairways. Our cus- 
tomers have even greater assurance of prompt de- 
livery and highest accuracy in manufacturing. 
Whenever there is a need to carry large numbers 
of people from floor-to-floor quickly and safely, 
regardless of the type of building, Westinghouse 
Electric Stairways can be counted upon to do the 


OFFICE BUILDINGS 


RAILROAD TERMINALS 


job with the greatest efficiency. You can choose 
from a wide variety of architectural metals and 
finishes for balustrade styling. 

Your Westinghouse Elevator Division represent- 
ative is prepared to show you how electric stair- 
ways can save you time, space, money and effort 
in the fast, continuous handling of mass numbers 
of people. Call your nearest Westinghouse office 
today and discuss your problems or requirements. 


You CAN ВЕ SURE...1F » Westinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATORS AND ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 
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MEMO: 
Dear Bill: 


If you are building a new school or 
planning to renovate an old one, you 
unquestionably need the new Anemostat 
School Catalog.* Suggest you write 
for your copy to Anemostat Corporation 


of America, 10 East 39th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. сё 


*Contains performance and dimension data, control ® Anemostot Corporation of Americo 
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Fire Alarm Systems Tailored to YOUR BUILDING... 


Typical installation 
FLEXALARM Automatic 
Fire Alarm System 


sac cor * 
> 
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COMPANY 


In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Belleville, Ont. 


First When Seconds Count 
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The Modern ALL-IN-ONE 
Fire Alarm System 


GAMEWELL Z/exafar 7 
—— о 


Here, for the first time, is a completely pre-engineered fire alarm system 
. designed to give you new freedom and flexibility in specifications. 


Complete Flexibility ... Flexalarm is based entirely on the building- 
block concept. Unit-type panel assemblies and components permit a com- 
pletely tailored system for all types of construction, fire codes and life 
hazards. 


Easy to Specify, Economical to Buy...Building block design, 
plus pre-engineered systems greatly simplify specification for all types of 
buildings. Flexibility and ease of installation save money all down the 
line . . . and all from one source, one line of equipment. 


Send for New Flexalarm Manual... Easy-to-use technical 
manual with functional descriptions, typical specifications and data on 
major components. Get your copy now for time and cost saving on your 
next project. And for specific technical assistance, ask to see a Gamewell 
Engineer. GA7-18 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY, Dept. BB, Newton Upper Falls 64, Mass. 
Send me the free Flexalarm Fire Alarm System Planning Guide, F249. 
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Fenestra... 


new custom engineered 


Curtain Walls of Steel or Aluminum 


Here's a bold and imaginative structure . . . an and trouble of searching out and fitting together 
excellent example of how Fenestra® can take components from various sources. Fenestra 
your building design—single story or high-rise coordinates production, delivery and erection 
monumental—and engineer, fabricate, deliver to eliminate confusion and save time and money. 
and erect the curtain wall . . . as a package! Your local Fenestra representative can give 
You have a wide selection of steel or alumi- you the details. Call him today—listed in the 
num systems. A choice of subframes, windows Yellow Pages—or write Fenestra Inc., Dept. 
and mullion patterns . . . a choice of vents AF-3, 2296 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
including projected, vertical pivoted, double- 
hung, top-hung and casement . . . a choice of 


insulated panels, plain or embossed aluminum, 


or porcelain enameled steel. All materials, 
including the panels are produced by Fenestra. С nes ] a 


The completeness of the Fenestra line is a 


challenge to your creative design ingenuity. INCORPORATED 
Specifying and ordering curtain walls from YOUR SINGLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR 
a single responsible source saves you the time CURTAIN WALLS « BUILDING PANELS « DOORS « WINDOWS 


Fenestra Curtain Wall—Steel subframes with applied 
projected sash. Lodge Hall and Recreation Building. 
Masonic Homes, Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania. 


Architects— Mitchell & Ritchey, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Contractor—The Pottiger Company, West Reading, Pa. 
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This area can be quickly divided into 4 Sunday 
School classrooms with Hufcor Accordion Par- 
titions. Actual experience proves sound reduc- 
tion is above requirements. Sweep strips top 
and bottom were used, but acoustical liners will 
never be needed. 


This 34x100 ft. room was once a utility service area under the 
sanctuary. Hufcor Accordion Partitions with sweep strips top 
and bottom played an important part in making this a multi- 
purpose room. In minutes the area can be changed from 8 
classrooms and one assembly room to a meeting hall that will 
seat 1500 people. 


Miss Alice Murdock, Director of Religious 
Education, Wilmette Parish Methodist 
Church, Wilmette, Illinois 


“Our church was built for 1100 members. Now we have 1950. 

We selected Hufcor Accordion Doors to divide our newly remodeled 

youth center. We know they perform a surprisingly satisfactory job of 
sound reduction. We understand that should our noise problem increase we 


can add liners later without sending the doors back to the factory.” 


Sound Control 


with Hufeor at 
NO extra cost 


You need “‘mass’’ to reduce sound. Hufcor gives you more mass 
than other vinyl accordion doors. The basic Hufcor 5-ply laminated cover 
construction results in 60 ounces of mass per sq. ft. compared to that 


*Tests by Geiger & Hamme Laboratories, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


F-IC »t ЕЕ 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Janesville, Wisconsin 


HUFCOR 228 Sweep Strips Top and Bottom, 
One Side. The basic Hufcor door provides su- 
perior resistance to sound transmission. By the 
addition of sweep strips, top and bottom, one 
side, the basic Hufcor standard, special and 
heavy-duty doors will satisfy 9 out of 10 noise 
reduction requirements. 


HUFCOR 255 Sweep Strips Top One Side, 
Bottom Two Sides. This door takes the gamble 
out of the question, “Do we really need an acous- 
tical accordion door?" Hufcor 255 has devices to 
support liners that can be added later on the job. 
No need to entail this extra expense unless it is 
proved by actual sound tests they are needed. 


of drape-type covers with 18.4 ounces. This in itself provides 

substantial sound reduction from one room to another. 

Costly liners are not needed for 9 out of 10 installations. Check your jobs 
now. Specify Hufcor Accordion Doors and Partitions and save. 


*OFFICIAL ACOUSTICAL RATING OF HUFCOR ACCORDION DOORS (db.) 
ASTM Std. E90-55 


Industry Standard 


(125—4000 cps.) (350—4000 cps.) 
Hufcor 183 (basic door, no sweeps) 17.2 18.3 
Hufcor 228 (sweeps top & bottom, 1 side) 20.1 22.8 
Hufcor 255 (sweeps; top 1 side, bottom 2 sides) 226 — 25.5 
Hufcor 283 (Hufcor 255 with liners) Pa 246 .. 289 77 


HUFCOR 283 Liner Both Sides, Sweep Strips 
Top One Side, Bottom Two Sides. Where 
advance acoustical studies prove that extra sound 
conditioning is necessary Hufcor 283 should be 
specified. This door is installed complete with 
liners made of laminated construction similar to 
the outer covers. 
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NEW FOUR FOOT DIFFUSER 
NEW HIDDEN HINGE 
for corridor lighting 


MODULAR SIGHTRON by Lightolier 
now offers a new four foot diffuser and 
chassis construction to assure positive 
locking, simple hinging. Diffuser swings 
down safely to speed cleaning and 
relamping, cut maintenance costs. 
Efficient, glare-free illumination is 
provided by molded styrene diffusers 
for corridor and utility areas in office, 
store, school and hospital. Diffusers fit 
tightly together in four or eight foot 
steel housings which may be used 
individually or in continuous.runs; 
Right angle corner brackets are 


available for pattern and perimeter 
lighting, accessory reflectors for 
additional downlight. For complete 
brochure, write today on your 
professional letterhead to LIGHTOLIER, 
Jersey City 5, N.J. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL LIGHTING DIVISION 


LIGHTOLIER х 


ARCHITECTURAL LIGHTING = RESIDENTIAL FIXTURES + PORTABLE LAMPS 


SHOWROOMS: 


9 E. 36 St., New York 
1267 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
527 W. 7 St., Los Angeles 


THESE AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS CAN 


HELP YOU SOLVE YOUR LIGHTING PROBLEMS 


ALABAMA 
Birmingbam: 

Mayer Elec. Sup. Co. 
CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco: 
California Elec. Sup. Co. 
COLORADO 

Denver: Central Elec. Sup. 
CONNECTICU 
Bridgeport: В. M. Tower 
Hartford: 

Beacon Light & Sup. Co 
New Haven: 

Grand Light & Sup. Co. 
New London: 

United Elec. Sup. Co. 
Stamford: Marle Co. 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

Maurice Elec. Sup. Co. 
National Elec. Wholesalers 
0. В. Evans & Bros. 
FLORIDA 

Miami: 

Farrey's Whsle. Hdwe. Co. 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta: Atlanta Ltg. Fix. 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago 

Efengee Elec. Sup. Co 
Englewood Elec. Sup. Co. 
Hawkins Electric 

Hyland Elec. Sup. Co. 
Wholesale Elec. Sup. 
Elgin: Fox Elec. Sup 
Rockford: 

Englewood Elec. Sup. Co. 
Springfield: 

Springfield Elec. Sup, 
INDIANA 

Ft. Wayne: 
Mossman-Yarnelle Co. 
Gary: 

Englewood Elec, Sup, Co, 
50, Bend: 

Englewood Elec, Sup. Co, 
IOWA 


Des Moines: 
Weston Lighting Co. 
KANSAS 

Kansas City: 


ICKY 
Pa : Ohio Valley Sup 
LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge: 

Electrical Wholesalers 
New Orleans: 

Interstate Elec. Co. 
MAIN 
Bango 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore: 
Atlantic Шиті! 
MASSACHU: 
Boston: 


Mass. Gas & Elec. Light Co. 
Henry L. Wolfers Inc. 
Fitchburg: 


. Sup. Co 
Carr Supply 


W'orcester: 

Atlantic Elec. Sup. 
Benjamin Elec. Sup. 
MICHIGAN 

Detroit: 

Madison Elec. Co. 
Michigan Chandelier Co. 
Flint: Royalite Co. 
Grand Rapids: 
Purchase Elec. Sup. Co. 
Pontiac: 

Standard Elec. Co. 
Saginaw: Standard Elec. 
MINNESOTA 

Dulut 
Northern Elec. Sup. Co. 
Minneapolis: 

Charles A. Anderson & Co. 
Northland Elec. Sup. Co. 
St. Paul: Lax Elec. Co. 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis: M. K. Clark 
NEBRASKA 

Omaha: 

Electric Fix. & Sup. Co. 
NEVADA 

Reno: 

Western Elec. Dists. Co. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Portsmouth: 

Mass. Gas & Elec. Light Co. 
NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City: 
Franklin Elec. Sup. Co. 
Camden: 

Camden Elec. Fix. Co. 
NEW YORK 

Albany: 

Havens Elec. Co. Inc 
Bingbamton: 

Freije Elec. Sup. Co. 
Buffalo: 

Buffalo Incan. Light Co. Inc. 
Niagara Falls: 

Hysen Sup. Co. 


Standard Elec. Co. 


Pougbkeepsie: 

Electra Sup. Co. 
Rochester: 

Rowe Electric Sup. Co. 
Syracuse: Superior Elec. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte: 

independent Elec. Sup. 
Durham: Noland Co. 
Greensboro: 

Elec. Sup. & Equip. Co. 
Kinston: Kinston Elec. 
Winston-Salem: 
Noland Co. 

OHIO 

Akron: 

The Sacks Elec. Sup. Co, 
Canton: The Electric Sales 
Cincinnati: B. & B. Elec. 
Cleveland: H. Leff Electric 
Columbus: 

Elgee Elec. Co. 

The Loeb Elec. Co. 
Dayton: Martin Elec. Co. 
Toledo; Gross Elec. 
Youngstown: 

Mart Industries 
OKLAHOMA 

awson Elec. Со, 


Allentown: 
Coleman Elec. Co. 

Erie: Kraus Elec. Co. 
Harrisburg: 

Fluorescent Sup. Co. 
Hazleton: 

Power Elec. Co. Inc. 

New Castle: 
Midwestern Elec. Co. 
Philadelphia: 

Ace Lighting Fix. Co, 
Gold Seal Elec. Sup. Co, 
Sylvan Elec. Fix. Co. 
Pittsburgh: 

Allied Elec. Sup. Co, 
Argo-Lite Studios 
Doubleday-Hill Elec. Co: 
. Sup. Co. 
ColemanElec.Co 
г Lewis & Reif 
W'ilkes-Barre: 
Anthracite Elec. Sup. Co. 
RHODE IS 
Pawtucke 
Major Elec. Sup. Co. 
Providence: 

Leavitt Colson Co. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Anderson: 

Sullivan Hdwe. Co. 
Columbia: 

Capitol Elec. Sup. Co. 
Noland Co. 
Greenville: 

Sullivan Hdwe. Со. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Watertown: 

J. H. Larson Elec. Co. 
TENNES: 
Jobuson 
Nasbville: 

Nashville Elec. Sup. Co, 
TEXAS 

Dallas: Rogers Elec. Sup 
Ft, Worth: 

Anderson Fixture Co. 
Houston: 

Marlin Associates 

San Antonio: 

Southern Equip. Co. 
VIRGINIA 
Arlington-Rosslyn: 
Noland Co. 

Lynchburg: 

Mid State Elec. Sup. Inc. 
Norfolk: Noland Co. 
Roanoke: Noland Co. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston: 

Goldfarb Elec, Sup. Co 
Virginian Electric Inc. 
Huntington: 

West Virginia Elec. Co. 
Wheeling: The Front Co 
WISCONSIN 
Appleton: 

Moe Bros. Northern Co. 
Eau Claire: 

W. H. Hobbs Sup. Co. 
Milwaukee: 

Lappin Elec. Co. 
Standard Elec. Sup, 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle: 

Seattle Lighting Fix. Co. 
ALASKA —Ancborage: 
Northern Supply Co. 
CANADA 

Montreal: 

The Gray Elec. Co. 
Toronto: 

Revere Elec. Dist. 


ity: Noland Co 


Toronto Elec. Sup. Co. 
HAWAII 
Honolulu: 
Hawaiian Light. & Sup. Co 


Another new development by Iron Fireman 


ma 


TWO-STAGE ATOMIZER 
CHANGES HEAVY OIL TO 
AN AERATED FOG, WITH 
THE CHARACTERISTICS 

OF A GAS—NOT A SPRAY 


New two-stage atomizing principle 


The heart of the Iron Fireman MicroMist 
burner is an ingenious compressor- 
atomizer. The compressor reduces the 
oilto an air mixed spray (which is as far 
as other burners go) then by the heat of 
compression, into an air-oil vapor. The 
oil is so finely divided that it becomes an 
oil mist or fog that will remain in sus- 
pension for several hours. It is easily and 
directly ignited by an electric spark (does 
not require gas ignition). Now medium 
size heating plants (previously restricted 
to light, expensive oils) can switch to 
low cost heavy oil with substantial sav- 
ings in fuel costs. 


IRON FIREMAN. 


AUTOMATIC FIRING EQUIPMENT 
FOR HEATING, POWER, PROCESSING 
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Note these additional features 


The Iron Fireman MicroMist burner is 
as easily installed as a conventional gun 
type burner. It has two important uses. 
(1) As a conversion burner with any type 
of boiler. No special boiler front is 
required. (2) As a component part of 
a packaged boiler-burner unit. The 
choice of oil grades is almost unlimited 
(from No. 5 down to the lightest fuel 
oils). Integral control panel is wired and 
tested at the factory. Fuel and mainte- 
nance costs are low. Eliminates frequent 
nozzle inspection and cleaning, because 
of the large orifice to disperse the oil 
mist. Fires low-cost, heavy oils with little 
more attention than a domestic oil burner. 


Address. 


City = = 


MicroMist 


HEAVY OIL 
BURNER 


Available as a complete package ready to 
operate . . . Scotch boiler, burner, controls 
т requires little more than service connec- 
ily specified from catalog list of sizes and 
capacitie Available for either natural or forced 
draft. g unit can be ordered sepa 
installation in any type of boiler. 


Install 
tions, 


TURING CO, 


land 11, Ohio 

„ 80 Ward Street, Toronto, Ontario) 

end me more information and specifications on 
eman MicroMist burner. 


Zone. State. 
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$350,000 INDOOR-OUTDOOR POOL 


ue Ў v 
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TRADE MARK 


PANORAMIC Aluminum Door 


Eight sets of upward-acting Panoramic aluminum doors 
—plus sixteen sets of matching aluminum-and-glass panels 


—are combined to make the West’s newest pool! 


Utilizing the unique design and construction advantages of The “Overneap Door” 
Panoramic Aluminum Door to the fullest extent, Stevenson and Thompson have 
produced this outstanding swimming pool with the protection of an indoor pool . . . the 
free-and-easy aspects of an outdoor pool. At a flick of the wrist, each of The “OVERHEAD 
Door” Panoramic Aluminum Doors can be raised to let in the out-of-doors . . . or lowered 
to guard against weather! 

The construction of The "ОуекнЕелр Door” Panoramic permits stiles and rails to be 
narrower yet far stronger than ever before. The clean, modern lines—and the clear glass 
panels—make the Panoramic suitable for the smartest installations. Little wonder, then, 
that The "OvEnnEAD Door” Panoramic is being specified by more and more architects 
throughout the nation. 

For 37 years, architects have specified The ““OveRHEAD Door” more than any 
other brand! 


OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION 
General Offices: Hartford City, Indiana • Manufacturing Distributors: Cortland, №. Y.; Hillside, N. J.; Lewistown, Pa.; 
Marion, Ohio; Nashua, N. H. • Manufacturing Divisions: Dallas, Tex.; Portland, Ore. • In Canada: Oakville, Ontario 


© зок, 0.0.0 
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Exterior view of pool at North Bend, Oregon, shows the Photo above shows one of the many installations of The "OVERHEAD DOOR" 


smart, modern lines created with The “OVERHEAD Panoramic Aluminum DoorsatLee Terminal, Standiford Field, Louisville, Ky. Archi 
DOOR" Panoramic. Architect—Gordon Trapp; Engi- tects Arrasmith and Tyler utilized the attractive, lightweight Panoramic Aluminum 
neers—Stevenson and Thompson; Contractor—A. T. Fox. Doors to combine modern beauty with fast, easy operation throughout the terminal. 
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choose a daylighting panel 
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Soft, glareless, evenly diffused light 
filters freely through these shatter- 
proof panels of polyester reinforced 
with fibrous glass. 


As a significant plus, these panels 
won't support flame. The polyester 
material in them is self-snuffing. Its 
trade name: Hetron®. 

When you want this extra meas- 
ure of safety in a daylighting in- 
stallation, be sure to specify fire- 
retardant grade panels. Your builder 
can get them from nearly all major 
panel fabricators in this country 
and Canada. 


For descriptive literature about 
Hetron (which we supply to the pan- 
el fabricators), write us. We'll also 
see that you receive literature from 
the fabricators who make these 


extra-safe panels. 


A ў EGG m peregi vss] 
cuemicas ` 

masres _ 

pe is te hci Е Sr 


Only panels 
, awarded 
on the basis of realistic, industry-accepted tests, 


PLASTICS DIVISION 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


1903 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


CERAMIC TILE 


Design for a Shopping Bazaar 
by Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum 


The multiple benefits of ceramic tile will 
pay off handsomely for yourself and your 
client on any residential, institutional or 
commercial project you undertake. See 
your local tile contractor for up-to-date 
information—including all the details on 
the new lower-cost installation methods 
and the new dry-curing, thin-setting 

bed mortars. 


PARTICIPATING COMPANIES 


American Encaustic Tiling Co., Inc. 
Atlantic Tile Mfg. Co. 
Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 
Carlyle Tile Co. 

General Tile Co. 

Gladding, McBean & Co. 
Jordan Tile Mfg. Co. 

Lone Star Ceramics Co. 
Monarch Tile Mfg. Inc. 
Mosaic Tile Co. 

Murray Tile Co., Inc. 
National Tile & Mfg. Co. 
Olean Tile Co. 

Pacific Tile and Porcelain Co. 
Pomona Tile Mfg. Co. 
Ridgeway Tile Co 

Robertson Mfg. Co. 

Royal Tile Mfg. Co. 

Sparta Ceramic Co, 

Stylon Corp. 

Stylon Southern Corp, 
Summitville Tiles, Inc. 
Texeramics, Inc. 

United States Ceramic Tile Co. 
Wenczel Tile Co. 

Winburn Tile Mfg. Co. 


TILE COUNCIL OF AMERICA, INC. 
800 Second Avenue, New York 17, М. Ү.; 


Room 933, 727 West Seventh St., 
Los Angeles 14, Calif.; 


Room 220, 3409 Oak Lawn Avenue, 
Dallas, Texas 


CERA | 
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... open land... open streets... open debate 


OPEN LAND 


Forum: 

Congratulations on the very signifieant 
artiele on the problem of open land in 
the city (Forum, Jan. 1958). 

It very pointedly calls to the attention 
of both the professional and the non- 
professional the very grievous mistakes 
that are still being made in building our 
cities. Unless we act rapidly we will be 
in for serious problems, not only in the 
lack of esthetics and amenities of life, 
but also communities will not be able to 
provide for their elemental needs. 


SOL ACKERMAN 
Urban renewal coordinator 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


BULK ZONING 


Forum: 

Surely the work started here in New 
York by the planning commission soon 
after the end of World War II and now 
under continuing study has been useful as 
a guide and reference in developing the 
new bulk zoning controls proposed for 
Philadelphia and adapted in Chicago 
(Forum, Feb. 1958). 

The new ingredient at Chicago and Phil- 
adelphia is the premium idea. Marvelous 
—although the Chicago F.A.R. (floor-area- 
to-lot-area ratio) of 16 cannot allow too 
much premium above this without panick- 
ing the planners. Rockefeller Center, when 
we last figured it (1950), had a F.A.R. 
of 11:9. 

Personally I am unconvinced of the 
ghastly things that would happen to the cen- 
tral cities with higher densities. Vehicular 
and pedestrian movement would stop at 
some point as densities went up, but then 
we would use great ingenuity and spend 
masses of money to straighten that out. 
This would be progress, and everyone 
would be happy again. At least this is the 
pattern indicated by past experiences. 

The element that principally makes for 
high land values in central areas is high 
bulk zoning. Where a low bulk ceiling is 
put on a city before high bulk develops, 
land values are automatically distributed 
more widely. It’s the zoning that influences 
the real estate “economics” in the first 
place. 


WILLIAM F. Е. BALLARD 
Ballard, Todd & Smibbe, architects 
New York, N.Y. 


Forum: 

In the future, when high buildings will 
be grouped in superblocks, something like 
the extensible F.A.R. will be just the thing. 
On a newly built conventional street it 
should work well enough if the rules re- 
quire strong deviations from the nominal 
building line so that you would really get 
a dramatic plan-in-depth and not a stag- 
gered wall But for spot application to 
established commercial areas it is dubious 
both esthetieally and traffiewise. 

The Ziggurat wedding cake of 1916 had 
faults but it gave to New York a positive 
architectural character, a good thing that 
ean only be done en masse. The streets in 
the stepped-back areas have become a kind 
of folk art having some of the esthetic 
values of the gabled Hansa towns. 

And please don't set fashions that will 
make all our eities look alike. I tell foreign 
visitors: after New York, to go straight to 
Chieago—the differenee is so dramatie. 
Then to Washington, where the horizontal 
lines prevail, and the expression, in general 
views of the city, is of power, dignity, and 
continuity, not of competitive novelty. With 
our wide streets and sidewalks and our 
many green spots we have less interest in 
handkerehief plazas and promiseuous high- 
risers. 


S, site and. city planner 


ELBERTS PEE 
Washington, D.C. 


REED'S CLASSICAL 


Forum: 

Concerned with trends in architectural 
fashion, Forum often bewails the spread of 
the second-rate. Obviously this is inevitable 
when medioerity today passes for the first- 
rate. Where can the crows find their pea- 
cock feathers? 

While lamenting this spectable, your edi- 
torial voice was recently raised in agitation 
to complain that “a small group of fa- 
naties has been getting some attention in 
general magazines—they advocate the over- 
throw of modern architeeture altogether in 
behalf of just one revival which they favor, 
that of Roman Classical” (Forum, Aug. 
1957). 

It is my pleasure to be a member of the 
“small group.” 

Our intention, by the way, is hardly an 
overthrow of the so-called modern but a 
going forward to the classical, a progress 
which may prove drastic for some. We 

continued on page 60 
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TEMOGHATURE HUMIDITY комете 


PRECIPYATION 


WIND SPEED 


NEW BENDIX “WEATHERMAN” . . . 


functional flair for your building designs 


Bendix’ new “Weatherman” *, for 
accurate and instant reporting of 
just how the weather is outside, is a 
natural eye catcher, It’s adaptable 
to a variety of buildings such as air- 
ports, banks, schools, T'V stations, 
and many others where this public 
service can be a “built-in” feature. 
It is also adaptable to existing struc- 
tures. Weather conditions are indi- 
cated on large and colorful dials, 
showing outdoor temperature, rela- 
tive humidity, rainfall, atmospheric 
pressure, wind speed, and wind 
direction. 


Friez Instrument Division Condi” 


With the exception of the baro- 
metric pressure unit, each indicator 
is actuated by a remote (rooftop) 
transmitter and is connected to the 
transmitter by electric cable. 
“Weatherman” indicators and trans- 
mitters can also be obtained as 
individual units. 

The “Weatherman” is made by 
Bendix Friez, makers of weather- 
data instruments for more than 
eighty years. For further information 
and installation data, write to 
Bendix Friez, 1318 Taylor Avenue, 
Baltimore 4, Maryland. 
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AVIATION CORPORATION 


Letters 


cont’d 


desire an architecture where all the arts 
have a place, from painting to wrought 


iron. Today's modern, both in argument 


and instruetural methods, closes the door to 
the We want an architecture 
which admits of a visual approach and not 


ister arts. 


a structural, rational, or functional one. 
We want an architecture which welcomes 
the gold thread of our American heritage; 
I mean the classical tradition, from the 
Governor’s Palace at Williamsburg to the 
National Gallery in Washington. It has 
inspired our greatest architecture in the 
past and will do so in the future. We want 
an architecture which is not afraid of the 
human form. The modern artist, be he 
architect, seulptor, or painter, is so fright- 
ened by the human form that he turns to 
esthetic viviseetion. We want an architec- 
ture which will produce decorated lamp 
posts, with quadriga, 
rostral columns, equestrian statues set in 
areaded squares, obelisks, all the luxury 
of a thicker detail now so absent. We 
want an architecture which is unafraid of 
incorporating the past in the future. We 
want an which will 
publie buildings where visual history ean 
unfold. There will be niches for statues 
of our heroes, spaces framed by mold- 
ings for pictures of historical scenes, pedi- 


triumphal arches 


architecture admit 


ments containing figures evoking national 
grandeur, 

In sum, we 
plenty—not of poverty. 


HENRY HOPE REED JR. 
New York, N.Y. 


want an architecture of 


CONGRESS HALL DEBATE 


Forum: 

My criticism of the Berlin Congress Hall 
which you presented as a debate between 
me and Architect Hugh Stubbins (Forum, 
Jan. 1958) contains a number of points of 
misunderstanding I would like to clear up. 

I have always recognized the Raleigh 
Arena and Fred N. Severud as important 
contributors to the development: of suspen- 
sion construction in Germany, and I was 
delighted to hear that Stubbins and Severud 
were to build such a strueture in Berlin. 

In this debate the engineering and eal- 
eulations of the Congress Hall were of no 
concern to me. The important question 
was how correct was it to choose a strue- 
tural form to serve as a symbol and then 
to realize this with a different kind of strue- 
ture only to maintain the same appearance. 

I am also greatly concerned about Stub- 
bins’ on monumentality : 
though humanism is at the roots of modern 
architecture, man should not be deprived 
of the true and eternal qualities of contrast 


words *Even 


continued on page 62 


KLIEGL 
SALVTES... 


Beautiful and distinctive lounge area of the Forum Restaurant 


NEW YORK’S NEWEST 
COSMOPOLITAN RESTAVRANT, 


Conceived by the noted designer, William Pahlmann, 
A.LD. and created in the grand tradition, the Forum 
derived its name from twelve heroic sized 17th century 
portraits of the original Caesars. The paintings form 
part of the exquisitely lighted decor of tile, cherrywood 
and bronze which distinguish the entrance, bar and 
dining rooms of this most unusual restaurant. 

William Pahlmann Associates made extensive use of 
Kliegl Architectural Lighting throughout the Forum. 
Unusual lighting effects were desired and Kliegl 
Regressed Lens Downlights, Pinhole Downlights, Wall 
Washers and Lens Strip Lights were specified to pro- 
vide the spot accent and general illumination required 
in achieving dramatic, yet functional, effects. 


For details concerning the full Kliegl line of 
Architectural Lighting Equipment, send for Catalog A-11. 


LIEGL BROS. 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO.. INC. 
321 W. 50th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF KLIEGLIGHTS 


ARCHITECTURAL DIVISION 
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WELTON BECKET 
а ASSOCIATES 
ARCHITECTS, 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


to select t best 
montgomery 


PASSENGER-OPERATED ELEVATORS 


Montgomery is proud to have been selected to supply 
the finest in elevator equipment to this newest nationally 
famous greeting card plant at Kansas City. 
Montgomery's “Measured-Demand” Passenger-Operated 
Elevator systems assure highly efficient around-the-clock 
service with operation economies that soon repay origi- 
nal or modernization elevator costs. 

Regardless of the type of building or service needed, 
Montgomery, through over 50 years' experience in the 
design and manufacture of elevator equipment exclu- 
'sively, makes available a complete selection of systems 
to best suit the installation efficiently and economically. 


montgomery "PM" (preventive maintenance) Service 


Investigate this efficient and money-saving plan that has 

so effectively removed the expense and inconvenience 

of elevator shut-down. “PM” Service from coast-to- 

coast. Consult yellow pages of your phone directory. 
other POPULAR montgomery elevator 

installations 

Fidelity National Bank Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Bowser System Parking Garages — In All Major Metropolitan Cities 

Commerce Building, Portland, Ore. 

* Thruway Plaza, Buffalo, М. Y. 
KARD-TV Bldg., Wichita, Kans. 
Commercial Travelers Insurance Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 


mont gomery elevator company 
Moline, Illinois 


Exclusive Manufacturers of Passenger end Freight Elevators Since 1892 
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Letters 


cont'd 


SIMPLEX 


aluminum acoustical ceilings in 
the new International Arrival 
Building at the New York Inter- 
national Airport provide 138,000 
square feet of: 


1. low maintenance, non-rusting 
ceiling surface — most important 
for damp Long Island climate, 


2. attractive concealment for a 
maze of ducts, wiring and piping, 


3. 100% access to all services 
above the ceiling — each panel is 
easily removed and replaced, 


4. noise taming 85% N.R.C. 


All SIMPLEX panels are 12” wide 
by lengths to 60", in %” incre- 
ments. They are available in per- 
manent aluminum finishes and 
baked enamel, dead flat or scored 
to simulate 12" x 12" squares. 


Send today for illustrated 8 page 
folder with details and specifica- 
tions. Simplex Ceiling Corp., 552 
W. 52 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


SIMPLEX  ' 

1 
1 CEILING CORP. 1 
т 552 West 52 St, New York 19, М. У. т 
[ Please send me your 8 page AIA #59Ь 1 
І folder, 1 
Е orna ово 1 

1 

1 
| Address 1 
l city .. "Zone. 1 
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in scale.” The buildings built after 1933 
in Germany, in eontrast to historie pioneer 
work by men like Gropius and Mies, were 
sanetioned by similar words. Most publie 
buildings in the U.S. and its banks with 
temple-like fagades, the new University in 
Moscow, and the Stalin Allee in East Ber- 
lin are all justified by the same reasoning. 

I don't dare to take issue with Stubbins' 
idea of beauty beeause I am too elosely 
concerned with the design problems to 
judge objeetively. The basis of my eriti- 
eism is humanism. The unsolved question 
remains: Does each part of the building 
serve the organism as a whole? A work of 
art does exaetly that. 

When I spoke of the ome solution the 
designer should try to find, I didn't mean 
that such could ever be found. It will al- 
ways remain an ideal exposed to continu- 
ous changes. All good designs will be 
some distance from the ideal. 


FREI OTTO, architect 
Berlin-Zehlendorf, Germany 


ERRATA: 

B Ralph Walker's book, The Fly in the 
Amber (Forum, Jan. 1958), was published 
by Aldus Printers Inc. (under the direction 
of President Frank L. Henahan), not by 
Henahan House, which published Ralph 
Walker, Arehiteet.—Ep. 


Ш The December Forum carried an obsolete 
model photo of the Embassy project in 
New Delhi by Architect Edward D. Stone. 
Here is a photo of the revised model.—np. 


ARCHITECTURAL Forum is published monthly by 
Trap INC, Time & Life building, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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To choose the 
right ventilators 
for your buildings 
ASK FOR THIS TEST 
AT YOUR 


To help you specify the correct type 
of ventilators for the industrial, insti- 
tutional or commercial buildings you 
design, H. H. Robertson Company has 
perfected a new ventilator testing ma- 
chine for easy demonstration right on 
your office desk. This machine is not a 
toy or a gadget! It exactly duplicates 
actual conditions and records air 
movement through all types of venti- 
lators on an anemometer. Use the cou- 
pon to ask for a demonstration or a 
recommendation on any problem you 
may now have. 


VENTILATORS 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY 


2403 FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


CI would like a ventilator testing ma- 
chine demonstration on or about 


Sa pe 


For the tremendous task of decorating the 
Hotel Manhattan, Hotel Designer Jac Lessman 
wanted something entirely different and 
distinctive; yet something with universal appeal. 
The answer to this tall order can be found 
throughout the Hotel Manhattan, To give the 
Hotel Manhattan the newest look in all 
New York, his choice was Plextone. 


Renowned Hotel Designer Jac Lessman: 

“The hiding power of color-flecked Plextone 

is excellent...Surface preparation costs are kept 
at absolute minimums; often eliminated altogether." 


For the newest 
look in New York, 


the glamorous new 


Hotel Manhattan 

A WEBB & KNAPP Project 
Under direction of 
WILLIAM ZECKENDORF, Jr.. 
Vice President 

Designed by JAC LESSMAN 
FRANK W. KRIDEL, 
Executive Vice President 
and General Manager 
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Plextone! 


Color-Flecked Textured Paint 


The Manhattan affords guests the last word in convenience 
and service—as well as the very first word in tasteful 
decoration: Color-flecked Plextone! Plextone is made with 
two or more different colors that are applied at one time 
with one spray coat. The result? An interlacing color- 
flecked network that obscures surface imperfections...a 
tough, textured finish that’s longer-lasting, more chip- and 
scratch-resistant, more scrubbable...more beautiful! 


Write for Plextone color chips and decorator information. 
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/ Corporation. оѓ Emenica 
| World's Largest Supplier of Color-Flecked Textured Paints 
2125 McCarter Highway, Newark 4,N.J. 


Midwest Division: 1658 Carroll Avenue, Chicago 12, 111. 
Pacific Coast Division: 10751 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 34, Calif, 
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simplifies plumbing in 


WATER PIPING ond sonitary drainage lines of copper tube between 
floor and ceiling. The light weight of copper tube makes overhead work 
like this easier and faster. Copper tube with cast-brass solder-joint 
fittings was used throughout the 5-story building for the sanitary drain- 
age system 


TOTAL of 7000 feet of Anaconda Copper Drainage 

Tube, Type DWV, in sizes from 144” to 6", was 
used in the sanitary drainage system of the new South 
Bend, Indiana, Osteopathic Hospital. In addition, 
25,000 feet of Anaconda Type L copper tube, in sizes 
from 14" to 4", was used for the hot and cold water 
supply lines. 

In commenting on the use of copper tube for the 
sanitary drainage system, Mr. Cornelius Pitt, President 
of Cornelius Pitt and Company, general contractor, 
said, "It just doesn't make sense to use copper plumbing 
for the water supply lines and another material for the 
piping of the drainage system. 

"The light weight and long standard lengths of cop- 
per tube, and the compact, solder-joint fittings make it 
much easier and faster to install. This is particularly 
an important economy factor in roughing-in the larger 
sizes required for the sanitary drainage lines of a multi- 
story commercial or institutional building. 

"Everyone concerned with the plumbing in this ultra- 


PARTIAL VIEW of compact copper tube installation in basement. Tight 
working space presents no problem with copper tube and solder-joint 
fittings. Architect: John N, Marx, Chicago. General Contractor: Cornelius 
Pitt and Company, Chicogo and South Bend. Mechanical Contractor: 
Allied Plumbing & Heating Co., South Bend. 


modern hospital building—the owners, the plumbing 
contractor and our firm as general contractors--are 
satisfied that the claimed advantages of ‘ALL COPPER 
plumbing are, if anything, very much on the conserva- 
tive side." 

Anaconda Copper Tubes — Types K and L for water 
supply and heating lines; Type M and the new lighter 
weight Type DWV for the sanitary drainage system. 
Anaconda wrought and cast solder -joint fittings in 
types for pressure and drainage applications are avail- 
able in a complete range of sizes. Write for Anaconda 
Publication C-33. Address: The American Brass Com- 
pany, Waterbury 20, Conn. In Canada: Anaconda 
American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 6153 


ANACONDA 


Copper Tubes and Fittings 
PRODUCTS OF THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
Available through Plumbing Wholesalers 


People 


Greenfield resigns as head of Philadelphia Planning 
Commission to push expansion of shopping centers 


LIFE: CORDON PARKS 


GREENFIELD 
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Albert M. Greenfield, realtor-retailer, re- 
signed as chairman of Philadelphia’s Plan- 
ning Commission because “The combined 
load of the planning commission and per- 


sonal business is just too much.” Greenfield, 


who is chairman of the board of Bankers 


Securities Corp., which controls one of 
the largest chains of department stores 
in the US, tried to resign a y ngo, 
but Mayor Richardson Dilworth refused 


his resignation. At that time, Greenfield had 


stated he would only stay another year, 


but just ten days before he announced his 
resignation, he had indieated that he might 
eontinue on the planning commission. 
What changed Greenfield's mind was the 
acquisition of United Stores Corp. by his 
own Bankers Security Corp. United's hold- 
ings include the MeCrory, MeClellan, and 
Cassels United Stores, whose sales amount 
to around $175 million a year. The United 


purchase raised the total sales of Green- 
field's expanding retailing empire to nearly 
$600 million annually. Kingpin of this em- 
pire is City Stores which includes the Lits 
chain in Philadelphia and City Stores' 
subsidiary, City Specialty Stores (Frank- 
lin Simon and Oppenheim Collins), which 
have combined sale 


s of over $300 million а 
year. 


be- 
t 


challenge in America today is replanning 


Greenfield, who less than two we 


fore his resignation had said, “The gr 


and redeveloping great American cities,” 


will now concentrate on the development of 
shopping centers. After nearly 50 years as 
a leading figure in real estate—his company 
is reportedly one of the largest realty firms 
"-old 
. With 


his nationwide chain of department and spe- 


in the nation—the restless 7( 
Greenfield now calls himself a retaile: 


cialty stores, plus his vast real estate back- 
ground, Greenfield figures that he ean offer 
a shopping center developer more help 
than he can get anywhere else, in terms of 
stores, planning, and all-round experience 
in development. 

Even though he only served for two 
years on the planning commission, Green- 
field made a lasting impression on that 
organization. For one thing, he brought his 
powerful reputation to bear on many muni- 
cipal tangles, and for the first time made 
the commission a force to be reckoned with 
in municipal power polities. As one Phila- 
delphia planner says, “He did an excellent 
job of inereasing the effectiveness of the 
planning commission in the community and 
achieved for the commission a new respect 
from everyone, particularly politicians.” 


The new chairman of the commission is 
G. Holmes Perkins, dean of the School of 
Fine Arts and chairman of the Department 
of Architecture at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, The commission vacancy created 
by Greenfield’s resignation will be filled by 
William F. Kelly, president of the First 
Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Co. 


CAMPUS PLAN SQUABBLE 


CARLSON 


The State University of New York is not 


hools 


one school but a grab bag of + 
and divisions presently seattered through- 
out the state. In New York politieal and 
the University's future 


educational ei 


is n subject of acrimonious debate. Some 


favor an integrated central eampus, while 
others believe that the present facilities 
should just be maintained and expanded. A 
few weeks ago, the dispute flared to its 
hottest with the resignation of Dr. Wil- 
liam 8. Carlson as head of the Univ 
Dr. Carlson, who has been president 


since 


early 1952, resigned after a bitter squabble 
with university trustees over a special 
report prepared by Dr. Theodore С, Blegen 
of the University of Minnesota, advocat- 
ing a centra] eampus. Dr. Carlson eame 
out in favor of Blegen's report, while 
the trustees, in a meeting late last year, 
unanimously rejeeted the idea. With Dr. 


Carlson's resignation, it now looks as if 


the $250 million that New York voter 
proved for expansion of the state univer- 
sity will be used to enlarge the present 


scattered facilities, rather than to build a 
central campus. 


SHIFTS AT FHA 


The Federal Housing Administration ex- 
perienced an even heavier-than-usual turn- 
r of top personnel in recent weeks. 
First FHA General Counsel Pierce J. 

continued on page 67 
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WANT SMOOTH 
PAINTABLE CONCRETE? 


Smooth, hard resin-fiber overlaid plywood assures the finest architectural concrete— 
mirror smooth, without a trace of grain pattern. Can be painted direct after a minimum 
of finishing, eliminates expensive plastering. 

Forms go up faster and easier with handy 4’ x 8’ panels. Smooth, hard surface speeds 
stripping time. Can be used over and over, eliminates rebuilding forms during job. 


Specify “Simpson High Density Concrete Form.” Write for free sample and additional 
information, 


Simpson High Density Overlaid 
Plywood (Concrete Form) is an ex- 
terior-grade fir plywood with a resin 
impregnated fiber (KIMPREG) ap- 
plied to both faces under heat and 
pressure. 


Simpson Logging Company 
Sales Office, Plywood and Door Products 
2301 N. Columbia Blvd., 
Portland 17, Oregon 
Regional Offices in New York, Cleveland, 


Chicago, Denver, Minneapolis, Memphis, 
Dallas, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 


Gerety resigned after only nine months in 
office. Gerety, 43, wants to return to private 
practice in New York and Connecticut. His 


successor is George P. Bickford, 56, a 
Cleveland attorney specializing in tax and 
corporate law. 

Another resignation that erossed FHA 
Commissioner Norman Mason’s desk was 
that of William F. Hoffman Jr. who, as 
director of FHA’s Mortgage Insurance 
Division, has been in charge of most 
FHA rental housing programs. Hoffman 
has had the job for about a year, now 
wants to return to his private investment 
interests in Newark, N.J. He was the sec- 
ond man to head the rental housing division 
since Clyde Powell quit under fire during 
the “608 scandals” in 1954. Harold W. 
Prehn, former director of FHA's insuring 
office in Springfield, Ш., will be acting 
director of the Mortgage Insurance Divi- 
sion. 

Meanwhile, Charles E. Sigety, a former 
top figure at FHA, turned up in the news 
a few weeks ago when he was appointed 
first assistant attorney general for the 
state of New York. Sigety was fired from 
his job as Deputy Commissioner of FHA 
after he reportedly went fishing for Com- 
missioner Mason's job (Forum, Oct. 1957), 
by proposing Mason for the top job in the 
whole federal housing complex, that of 
Housing & Home Finance Administrator. 
Albert M. Cole, incumbent at НЕГРА, suc- 
cessfully squelehed Sigety’s move. 


ELECTIONS 


Stephen D. Bechtel, president of Bechtel 
Corp., one of the nation’s largest building 
corporations, has been elected chairman of 
the Business Advisory Council. The council 
is a group of businessmen who advise the 


LIFE: ALFRED EISENSTAEDT 


Secretary of Commerce on economic and 
business affairs. Bechtel, who had been a 
member of the executive committee of BAC, 
succeeds Eugene Holman, chairman of the 
board of Standard Oil Co. (N.J.). Ralph 
J. Cordiner, president of General Electric 
Co., was elected vice chairman. ... Gordon 
I. Kyle, who reportedly has appraised $10 
billion worth of real estate during his 40- 
year career, has been elected president of 
Cruikshank Co., New York’s oldest real 
estate firm. Kyle succeeds Russell V. 
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Cruikshank, who will be chairman... . 
Philip C. Johnson has been eleeted a trus- 
tee of New York's Museum of Modern Art. 
Johnson was the first direetor of the mu- 
seum's Department of Architeeture in 1932 
and has been closely associated with it 
since. . . . Martin L. Beck, onetime assist- 
ant professor of architecture at Princeton 
and now a member of the New York archi- 
tectural firm of Kelly & Gruzen, has been 
appointed by the governor to the New 
Jersey State Board of Architects. 


DEATHS 


John Knox Shear, 40, editor of Architec- 
tural Record, died at the Princeton, N.J. 
hospital as the result of a short illness. 
Shear had been editor of the magazine 
since November 1954. Before that, he 
headed the Department of Architeeture at 
the Carnegie Institute of Teehnology in 


"eS 


Pittsburgh, and praetieed with his own firm 
of Shear, Spagnuolo & Taylor. Shear re- 
ceived his bachelor’s and master's degrees 
from Carnegie Tech and a MFA in archi- 
teeture from Prineeton. He was a member 
of AIA and the Architectural League of 
New York. 

T. H. Maenner, former president of the 
National Assoeiation of Real Estate Boards 
and onetime Nebraska Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman, died in Omaha at 66. 
He was president of T. H. Maenner Real 
Estate Co. in Omaha, A long-time foe of 
federal housing programs, and particularly 
of rent controls after World War II, 
Maenner was elected head of NAREB in 
1949. . . . Albert B. Ashforth Jr., former 
viee president and direetor of Albert B. 
Ashforth, Inc., large New York real estate 
brokerage company, died in Manhattan at 
52. Besides being an officer in the company 
founded by his father, Ashforth had been 
a trustee of Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 
and former director of the National Com- 
mittee on Housing. Last year, he acted as 
broker in the sale of the Graybar Building 
to Webb & Knapp. . . . Charles О. Heydt, 
once real estate adviser to John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr. and prominent figure in both the 
building of Rockefeller Center and the res- 
toration of Williamsburg, Va., died in 
Glen Ridge, N.J. at the age of 81. Heydt, 
who managed most of Rockefeller’s deal- 
ings in real estate, building and housing, 
until his retirement in 1941, started out as 
a stenographer for John D. Sr. in 1897. 


SQUARE 


stock steel 


COLUMNS 


a NEW development 
that answers an OLD 
problem 


Shlagro "squared the circle" 
and, through mathematics 
and ingenuity, developed the 


SQUARE 


C] Shlagro Square Column — 
RECTANGULAR in stock form! Today 
architects and engineers 
specify the original Shlagro 
CORNER Column for strength, economy, 


versatility, modern appearance 
and safety. 


with 
и Now available in square, 
rectangular and corner 
shapes, Shlagro Columns 
provide flat surfaces 
for wall and window 
construction, resulting in 
lower costs and new 
freedom of design. 


Shlagro story on 
Stock Steel Columns, 
write today for the Shlagro 
atalog . includes 
facts, figures and tables you'll 
find helpful in designing modern, 
economical building: 


SPECIFY GENUINE SHLAGRO COLUMNS ! 


SHLAGRO 


EL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


тт um Wm xm ws mm mm mm um 
am interested in SHLAGRO Ac 


| STEEL "COLUMNS Catal 
SHLAGRO product catal 
|| below: 
#200 — SQUARE STEEL COLUMNS 
[| £100 — STOCK STEEL ROOF TRUSSES № 
Г #150 — STOCK STEEL LONGSPAN JOISTS g 
#250 — SHLAGRO SHEAR HEADS 
I #300 — STOCK STEEL TURNTABLES I 
#350 — SCAFFOLDING 
gp [| 7800 — EGG-SHELL STEEL PLATE ROOFS B 
#500 — STOCK STEEL RIGID FRAMES 
Г #550 — STOCK STEEL VERTICAL Е 
MEMBER TRUSSES 
g C #600 — STOCK STEEL VERTICAL LIFT I 
В о 590 — NO SHELL PRE.CAST FIREPROOF I 
REINFORCED (CONCRETE 
l го Tock Steet FLOORSPAN L| 
i О #750 — STOCK STEEL WELDED PIPE I 
I С #800 — STOCK STEEL MOMENT CONTOUR Ц 
L| L| 
№ name 1 
gp title I 
I. LI 


Г < Please attach to your professional let- i 
terhead and mail to: 

E SHLAGRO STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. M 

Б на на на A 
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ARCHITECTURAL, 
INFORMATION 
for those who design, build, or buy buildings 
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= Seeing is believing — a sound structure in a good location was in need of a 
o new look. Davidson Architectural Porcelain created for Goldsmith's 
са Department Store in Memphis, Tennessee, a new, modern effect. 
9 Any structurally sound building can have that "refreshing look” and increase 
p its business activity when it is architecturally planned to be faced with 
= Davidson Architectural Porcelain, the most modern building material. 
< 
< (0) 
DAVIDSON "WY 
TYPE | PANELS —. 9 
© Z 
BLDG, 2 
LINES и 
© id Ч 7 
n qu——— 
1-7 "Coa 
11 "^ 
‘a || 
@ + T ыы 
IX Y 16 GA. GJ. 
,/ METAL FURRING 


Davidson Porcelain Panels 
are porcelain enamelled 
on both sides and are 
mounted with stainless 
steel clips and screws. The 
quality of the Davidson 
porcelain is Grade A 

or AA. For new or 
existing structures, use 
Davidson Panels. 


CONCRETE LEDGE rea" we GA. 61. © 
AT SECOND FLOOR METAL FURRING 


"2209 ARCHITECTURAL €90906900009000000000000000920000900090000009090900000200 


Rc 
ete estat Davidson ENAMEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Producers" Council, Ine, 
1105 Е. KIBBY STREET * LIMA, OHIO 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURER OF ARCHITECTURAL PORCELAIN 


build with 
bute buila Davidson 
with with 
QUALITY ECONOMY architectural 
porcelain 
panels 


Goldsmith's Department Store, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Architect: 

Nowland Van Powell, Memphis, Tenn. 


Contractor: 


Davidson Architectural Porcelain 
Distributed and Erected by: 
Architectural Porcelain, Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Please send 1958 Sweet’s Catalog and File of Typical Details. 


Мате. Company. 


City, Zone. State. 


Street 
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Tri-State Construction Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
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this fraction of an inch reduces depreciation in feet 


The distance between a salesgirl's smile 
and frown is often a matter of feet. That's 
why so many architects know it's good 
business to specify Sofstep Rubber or 
Wearever All-Vinyl Tile when long- 
standing comfort is important. Extra resili- 
ence in these exceptional floorings helps 
reduce depreciation of feet. Isn't this com- 
bination of beauty, easy maintenance and 
durability, with the utmost in comfort and 
quiet, just what you need for projects now 
on your boards? 


MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Houston, Tex.: Joliet, IIl.: Long Beach, Cal.» Newburgh, М. Y. 


Rubber Tile • Vinyl Tile « Asphalt Tile 
Vinyl-Asbestos Tile Plastic Wall Tile 


Quality Controlled by flccee алу ® 


MAIL Mastic Tile Corp. of America, Dept.6-3, Box 128, Vails Gate, N. Y. 
Please send me complete specifications and full details on Sofstep Rubber and Wearever All-Vinyl Tile. 
COUPON Y 


TODAY Name. 


You've designed a fine building— 
now assure the most efficient use... 


specify communications equipment 
by Stromberg-Carlson 


Since communications are vital to 
the operation of any enterprise, no 
building—industrial or commercial— 
is complete without an integrated 
sound system. 

By including a Stromberg-Carlson 
system in your plans, you give your 
clients these important advantages: 


Provision for proper location of 
speaker outlets, consoles, wire- 
ways, etc. 


. 


Maintenance of esthetic quality 
with a system that harmonizes with 
the mood and decor of your design. 


Typical school communications 
system in the SS-300 series. 
The console houses basic com- 
ponents in a wide variety of 
combinations. 


* Easy, economical installation. 


* Amortization of sound system with 
the rest of the building. 


Capacity for future expansion of 
system with minimum additional 
cost or space requirement. 


When you specify equipment by 
Stromberg-Carlson, you offer clients 
the flexibility of standard units that 
can be assembled in any desired com- 
bination . . . facilitate expansion with- 
out change in basic layout. Systems 
are available in single and multi- 
channel types. 

You can get complete equipment 
specifications plus consultation serv- 
ice— without obligation — from the 
Stromberg-Carlson distributor in your 


area. You'll find him listed in your 
classified telephone directory under 
the heading “Public Address & Sound 
Equipment." 


Many possible arrangements 
are available with these typical 
systems in the SS-800 series, 
designed to do many sound dis- 
tribution jobs. 


“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson” 


STROMBERC-CARLSON GD 


GO ея or GRABAR IBYMAMIOS, eosmonaTion 


$ Spec. Prod. Div., 1414 М. Goodman St. = Rochester 3, М. Y. 


Electronic and communication products for home, industry and defense .. . includ- 
ing High Fidelity Consoles; School, Sound, Intercom and Public Address Systems 
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in metal curtain walls... 


michaels 
has all three! 


full scale details 
available on request 


: 
Е : 
E 3 
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bronze 


CWA-2 


MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO. 
P. О. Вох 668-A Covington, Kentucky 


SWEETS ARCHITECTURAL FILE E 
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IN PORCELAIN ENAMEL... 


THE FACILITIES AND EXPERIENCE 


ARE AT ING-RICH 


Here are the two largest porcelain enamel 
panels used in architecture. In addition to 
having the industry’s broadest experience and 
finest facilities for big-panel construction, 
Ing-Rich can provide much data useful in 
planning for panel flatness, moisture control, 
proper joint design and related subjects. 


Write for design data on Porcelpanels. 


Stoinle: 


steel 
Vinyl 
gasket | DX, 


Vinyl | 
$pacer | 
14 Ga, 

Channel Seiten Corru— 
around gated 
perimeter | Vinyl Ё 18 ge. | 
of panel $ Porcelain. 

Clip Enamel 
27] spotweld 
Electro i pone 
faco 


1% 


galvanized 
кае of Bolts & Nuts 


Screws 


Porcelain 
enamel 


M ба 
Steel 
Fiberglass == 

dr At RCA's Cherry Hill Project, Camden, N.J., a corrugated panel 
7°10" long by 3'3" high. Architect: Vincent С. Kling, Philadel- 
phia. General Contractor: Turner Construction Co., New York. 
Curtain Wall Contractor: General Bronze Corp., Garden City, N.Y. 


Spotweld 
to channel 
2 Weep holes 
per panel At U. S, Steel's Homestead Works, an office building with in- 
sulated panels 4” wide by 12’ high. Architect: Hoffman & 
Crumpton, Pittsburgh. General Contractor: Crump, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh. Curtain Wall Contractor: Universal Corp., Dallas. 


REELPANELS 


are made by 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


—— Member, Architectural Division, Porcelain Enamel Institute 
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Editorial 


Renewal is 
for small cities, too 


Bigness brings with it so many 
problems of its own that they are 
likely to  monopolize discussion. 
Thus, in all the recent talk of cities 
and their problems, the emphasis 
has been on metropolitan centers 
and on huge projects. But the 
ACTION committee, which deals 
with urban renewal, points out that 
most of the cities from which re- 
newal programs have been reported 
are what would be called "small" 
cities. And in the discussion of the 
“central business district" and its 
problems, at the annual convention 
of the National Retail Merchants 
Association, more than half the au- 
dience declared that they came from 
cities which could not be called 
“metropolitan.” 

A good many of the renewal prob- 
lems in cities of small or medium 
size are less formidable than those 
in the metropolitan centers but one 
special problem arises: the most lu- 
crative jobs of redevelopment in 
town tend to fall to outsiders. There 
exists a small group of builders with 
headquarters in metropolitan cen- 
ters who specialize in the redevel- 
opment game, and these firms are 
likely to bid on any jobs that turn 
up anywhere across the country. 
They do their jobs with practiced 


skill, and they tend to look so for- 
midable to smaller local concerns 
that local competition is discouraged 
from the outset. 

This need not be so. Local inter- 
ests have only to heed Ben Frank- 
lin’s old homely injunction, “United 
we stand, divided we fall.” They 
must pool their resources and make 
a determined effort jointly. 

But often the local groups are 
apathetic. In the city of New Haven, 
for example, Mayor Richard Lee re- 
ports that not until last November 
was he directly approached by local 
architects for information on the 
vast New Haven redevelopment pro- 
gram, which had already cut a wide 
swath of demolition through the 
city center and had served the 
mayor as his chief plank in a major 
political campaign. Questioned about 
this, individual architects remarked 
that they were sure So-and-So (the 
largest local firm) had picked up 
whatever jobs the New York firms 
had left lying. Interestingly enough, 
one of the plums later fell to a Bos- 
ton architect whose office is no big- 
ger than the average in New Haven. 

A record of more energetic local 
enterprise has been made in Kansas 
City on a teamwork basis. There the 
members of the local chapter of the 
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by Steelcase... 


It may change your 
entire thinking about 


institutional seating 


Superb all steel construction; polyfoam back, 
coil spring sect; solid walnut arms capped with 


matching grained Formica; wide color choice. 


Interior views of the new Undergraduate library at the University of Michigan 
featuring the new Steelcase 1165 all purpose chair. 


Here is an uncommonly handsome chair ^ For a better look at this and other styles 


that is unusually comfortable and ex- in the exceptional new line of Steelcase 
tremely functional. Created by Steelcase ^ chairs, ask your secretary to write for 
specifically for library, lounge and dormi- our new full color chair brochure. 


tory use, it offers exciting new possibili- Address Dept. A, Steelcase Inc., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. In 
Canada: Canadian Steelcase 


Company, Ltd., Don Mills, Ont. 


ties to architects, interior designers who 
are looking for a moderately priced, 
smartly styled all purpose chair. 


STEELCASE INC 


Editorial continued 


AIA combined forces under the 
leadership of President Frank Sle- 
zak to produce an impressive model 
and poster display showing a pro- 
posed method of handling the cen- 
tral business district. The architects 
have had all possible help from Phil 
Geissal, chief planning engineer, 
from the businessmen’s Downtown 
Committee, and from other civic 
organizations. As redevelopment 
work ensues, the local architects 
should be well prepared to take it on 
along with the local business com- 
munity. And nobody will be much 
outraged if such local groups are 
given the breaks in awarding of 
projects, for it is they who have 
done the groundwork. 


Keep it clean 


A regrettable side activity in the 
realm of city redevelopment has be- 
come disturbingly persistent. In re- 
cent months, even the most respon- 
sible and solvent of redevelopment 
builders have not been safe against 
rumors, skillfully planted, that they 
have suffered foreclosures which 
never happened; and even the most 
virtuous of city officials have not 
been safe against rumors, also skill- 
fully planted, that they have en- 
gaged in favoritism and corruption 
—again nonexistent. 

In an activity that takes in so 
many people, there are bound to be 
a few who act below the highest 
standard, and the more publicly they 
are criticized, the better. But back- 
stairs whispering about prominent 
persons is a different matter. The 
active redevelopers are so few they 
can be counted on your fingers; 
everybody is smeared when one is 
smeared. And public officials of the 
high caliber needed are not so nu- 
merous that the cities can afford to 
have them withdraw in disgust. We 
lack only civil tongues and clean 
competition. Let’s have both. 
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Wire blight—bane of the electrical era 


Pictured above is a bad case of wire 
blight — a spreading, sprawling, 
stretching, and sagging affliction 
that threatens to blanket the nation 
with a chaotic web of wire more 
like the weaving of a demented 
spider than like the work of a ra- 
tional and technological race of men. 


If this example in the Berkeley 
hills near San Francisco seems ex- 
treme, look around your own com- 
munity. And if that impression is 
bad, consider what it may be when 
we all “live better electrically” or 
when every man, woman, and child 
has a telephone line of his very own. 
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Most of tomorrow’s buildings will be modern, but 
they will not all look alike. This article is 

the first in a ForuM series which will explain what 
is behind the diversity and where it may lead. 


Modern architecture: its many faces 


Some 25 years have passed since Americans who com- 
missioned new buildings began to get them, more often 
than not, in a new style. Long before that time, any 
building that had up-to-date heating, lighting, and 
plumbing was called “modern”; but now the word 
“modern” began to acquire a new meaning—a meaning 
that had to do with the appearance, as well as the anat- 
omy, of the building. The less knowing called this ap- 
pearance "modernistic"—a clear sign that they were 
trying to describe a style; the more knowing began to 
call it modern—and wondered whether there was more 
to it than a way of building more cheaply. 

Today, a mere generation later, this thing we call 
“modern architecture” is firmly established; it is also 
well on the way toward becoming the hallmark of a new 
American civilization. Throughout the world, in places 
where America’s culture is not always valued very 
highly, our architecture is invariably acclaimed. 

Indeed, so far have we come that serious critics, like 
Architect Eero Saarinen, believe we are almost halfway 
up toward a new peak in the architecture of the West- 
ern World—a peak as impressive as that of Greek and 
Roman architecture, of the Gothic and the Renaissance. 
The exact shape of this peak is hard to ascertain at this 
early stage; the mountaintop is still shrouded in clouds. 
For all we know now, there may lie ahead a whole range 
of mountains with several peaks—instead of a single 
summit. (Gothic architecture was like that.) In any 
event, we are on the first plateau. It is a good time to 
recapitulate, to check on past performance, to get rid of 
superfluous ballast, to look ahead. 


Spidery scaffolding supports exhibition dome now 

going up in Paris. Such light structures came 

in with steel, gave architecture a new grace and elegance. 
Architects: Camelot, De Mailly, Zehrfuss. 
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By PETER BLAKE 


Just how much does the average client or consumer of 
modern architecture know about the style of the build- 
ing he has commissioned and uses every day? Naturally, 
he can see where his building differs from buildings put 
up before the thirties: there is more glass and less (if 
any) decoration; the lines are simpler and the surfaces 
plainer; roofs are flat more often than not; and the in- 
teriors usually have an air of sleek, competent packag- 
ing—everything is built in, recessed, flush. 

Beyond such superficial observations, the average 
client or consumer knows little. Rarely, if ever, do 
newspapers discuss architecture as they discuss the the- 
ater, movies, TV, painting, or music. Among the popu- 
lar magazines, only The New Yorker has a regular 
department devoted to serious architectural criticism ; 
but even that column, being unabashedly biased in favor 
of certain trends and against others, tends to confuse 
the uninitiated as often as it helps enlighten them. 

So the man who pays the bill knows less about the ar- 
chitecture he is getting than he does about any other 
aspect of his project. And unlike the buyer of a $5,000 
painting—who may cheerfuly admit that he knows 
nothing about art, but does know what he likes—the 
buyer of a $5 million building can hardly afford to re- 
main ignorant about architecture. 

For architecture is not just a way of packaging a 
rather large product to attract potential impulse-buyers. 
Architecture is a system of organization, a way of put- 
ting things together. The same client's program, in the 
hands of architect A (who uses system A), will produce 
one sort of plan, one sort of space, one sort of exterior 
expression. In the hands of architect B (who subscribes 
to system B), the very same program may be solved in 
an entirely different manner, all the way through. 

This does not mean that there is an infinite number of 
such "systems of organization." There are probably not 
more than half a dozen different groups, schools, or 
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trends—because the creation of a really new, coherent 
way of putting a building together is a mighty task. 

Nor does it mean that one system is better or more 
efficient than the next. It only means that the systems 
are different: The differences among them rest on the 
complex preferences, prejudices, backgrounds, and ex- 
periences that can be found among the originators of 
each system. For unlike a mathematical equation, which 
is satisfied by only one “correct” answer, an archi- 
tectural problem can be met in many ways. The variety 
thus created keeps the scene from becoming monotonous 
and enriches the world. 

And architecture—unlike “styling” or “packaging”— 
possesses another quality that is of the greatest import- 
ance to any client or consumer: it only starts to live 
after the job is done. A box of Kleenex tissue is through 
once it has been designed, manufactured, sold and used 
up. The cycle is short, simple, direct. But a good build- 
ing is a living organism—it starts to do things of its 
own accord once it has been born. “We shape our build- 
ings," Winston Churchill has said, “and, afterwards, our 
buildings shape us." Good architects know how to 
breathe life into a building; it becomes a powerful force 
once the building is left to its own devices. The man 
who says that he knows nothing about architecture but 
knows what he likes had better take another look at his 
wife: he may be married to a Kewpie doll. 


, 


The ground rules are complex 


Some things about modern architecture everybody 
knows, of course—or thinks he knows: he has been told 
that a “modern” building is more functional than so- 
called “traditional” architecture would be. This he 
understands to mean two things: first, that the new 
style is very practical; and, second, that it has no “tra- 
dition.” He undergoes some shock, therefore, when he 
learns that buildings which architectural juries rank 
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Two civilizations, two kinds 

of modern architecture: at the 
left, Le Corbusier’s chapel at 
Ronchamp in the Vosges 
Mountains of eastern France 
is plastic, curvilinear, white, 
stucco-finished—unmistakably 
Mediterranean in character. 
At the right, Pietro Belluschi’s 
church in Oregon is angular, 
straight-lined, natural-finished— 
unmistakably the product of a 
wood-building, northern 
country. In its particular 
setting, each has equal 
validity, each is equally 
“modern,” and each belongs to 
an equally ancient tradition. 


ROGER STURTEVANT 


very high in competitions may, at times, be of dubious 
practicality ; that they can cost a pretty penny to build; 
that whole groups of “modern” architects do not swear 
by functionalism at all; and that others feel they are 
working in the main stream of an ancient tradition. 

And as he gets closer to his subject, the complexity 
seems to grow rather than diminish; what appeared 
simple at first turns out to be anything but simple. Take 
the very concept of simplicity itself: on closer inspec- 
tion, the buildings that appear simplest in their finished 
form turn out to have achieved that appearance by 
fairly complicated means, and at no reduced cost. Mean- 
while, buildings that look complicated turn out to be 
relatively simple in terms of what goes on inside them— 
and quite inexpensive to build. Moreover—as in the 
case of "functionalism"—the observer soon discovers 
that there are many “modern” architects who do not 
subscribe to “simplicity” at all; they feel that a kind of 
“organic complexity” will produce the most convincing 
architecture for a complex era. 

If these tendencies in architecture today seem confus- 
ing, it may make sense to keep in mind that it is the life 
of the building that matters, not its conception and 
growth. A “simple” looking building may have been 


Same problem, two approaches: above, Pan Am’s new 

Idlewild terminal grew out of engineering principles; at the right, 
TWA’s originated in pure sculpture. The first approach can 
produce beauty—but not automatically; the second can produce 
practicality—but, again not automatically. Although the 

end results often look similar, the two approaches are philosophic 
opposites, Architects: Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton; Ives, 


Turano & Gardner (for Pan Am); Eero Saarinen & Assoc. (for TWA). 


created by the most tortuous detours imaginable—but 
once completed, it becomes an influence for greater sim- 
plicity and order in the lives of those who use it or 
merely see it. A “complex” building may have been very 
simple to build—but once completed, it can only serve to 
generate more complexity. (When such complexity is 
ordered—or “organic”—it may be a salutary influence 
in itself, but it will be a different influence.) 

If the traveler from the world outside architecture 
has the courage to go on, he may next try to find out 
what is meant by “organic” architecture. Here the 
paradoxes are less pronounced, for the concept of “or- 
ganic” architecture is rather broad in itself. It means 
that man has sought to build as nature does, in a more 
natural, more sentient, more rounded way. Organic 
architecture as a historic fact claims a special affinity 
with America (and rightly so); yet, it was hailed in 
Europe long before it was appreciated in the U.S. 

The roster of paradoxes grows longer and longer: 
there are those who stress the ideal of “regionalism” in 
architecture—but their buildings are often curiously 
alike, whether built in Oregon, Norway, Switzerland, or 
Japan. And there are others who pride themselves in 
their grasp of twentieth-century technology and pro- 
duce what the public thinks of as “miracles of engineer- 
ing"—but their particular structures are often hardest 
of all for twentieth-century engineers to construct. 
Some of the new large concrete shells, for example, may 
look as if they “grew right out of geometry," whereas 
they may actually violate structural theory—which, in 
turn, grows out of geometric laws. 


The trends are many 


This is the first in a series of articles which will seek 
to explain the paradoxes that confuse the layman. An 
attempt will be made to separate some of the major 
trends in architecture today by going back to their 
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sources, their aims, and their characteristic attitudes. 

When Saarinen suggested that we had just reached 
the first plateau, he was speaking in part as a leading 
exponent of one of these major directions in modern ar- 
chitecture. In fact, of course, there are several parties 
of mountaineers; each party started out in a different 
valley ; each has now reached its “Camp One"; each has 
used its own maps. Each party, indeed, has made its 
own guesses about the shape of the peak—or peaks— 
ahead. Somewhere along the line, two or three of these 
parties may have joined forces. Other parties may do 
so as the ascent continues. 

So there are only two things reasonably certain at this 
stage, halfway up: first, where each party of moun- 
taineers started out; and, second, where they are now. 
Their final objective, as suggested, is still shrouded in 
clouds. This series of articles will trace these early 
developments and hazard a guess about the future. 


Why break with the past? 

A newcomer to architecture may reasonably ask why 
it was necessary to invent a new kind of architecture in 
the first place. Was not the Parthenon good enough? 

The question may be answered in three ways: 

First, our era needed a new kind of architecture be- 
cause we began to need (and learned to construct) two 
entirely new building types—the first radically new 
building types since the cathedral. One of these was the 
tall building, starting with the Home Insurance Building 
of Chicago in 1885; and the skyscraper just could not be 
built in the shape of the Parthenon or, for that matter, 
in the shape of Chartres. Instead, it was necessary to 
develop an entirely new architectural expression—and a 
great architect, Louis Sullivan, took the first steps along 
that road. The other new type was the modern factory, 
one story high and putting vast areas under one roof. 

Second, our era—and our architecture—-had to reflect 
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and respond to the biggest physical change man had 
undergone in several thousand years—the change from 
a relatively slow-moving to a relatively fast-moving ani- 
mal. The many implications of that change were best 
understood by Frank Lloyd Wright. His concept of 
"space in motion"—about which more later—radically 
changed the forms of our buildings. 

And, finally, our era needed a new kind of architec- 
ture because we needed a faster, more mechanized build- 
ing technology to keep up with the fantastic population 
growth that has dominated the past 100 years of life on 
earth—the growth from 1 billion people in 1850 to 2 
billion people in 1950, to an expected 3 billion people in 
1975. This simple and terrifying statistic is responsible 
for almost every major change, both for the better and 
for the worse, in the way we live today. 

These three momentous developments—bigger scale, 
faster motion, and more efficient technology—are most 
generally associated with the nature of America. So the 
architecture we call “modern” has always had a special 
affinity for America, and America for it. 

And there is another reason for this special affinity. 
America is often called a “continuing revolution.” Con- 
stant change is considered, at best, a necessary evil in 
most areas of Europe. To us it is an exhilarating char- 
acteristic of a youthful and energetic society. We were 
—and are—a nation with more space, more resources, 
and more left undone than any country in Western 
Europe. So the answer Americans might give to the 
question, “Why invent a new architecture?” is plainly— 
“Why not?” 


New technology—and the men who used it. 


That, roughly, was the state of affairs in all the val- 
leys from which our mountaineers started out. Their 
equipment was excellent: there were new techniques of 
building with iron and steel rods and rails, iron and steel 


Available building materials 
often suggest different forms 
of expression: Aalto’s student 
apartments at M.I.T. ended up in 
the shape of a whiplash curve 
partly because concrete and 
brick permit—and even 
suggest—more fluid forms. 
Wurster’s office building in 
Sunnyvale, Calif. made a 
virtue of straight lines (and 
emphasized their straightness 
with long, horizontal 
sunshades) because wood is 


essentially a straight 
material. Yet, in spirit, the two 
buildings have much in common. 
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plates, sheets of glass. There was the great impetus of 
mechanization in every field —in transportation and in 
the manufacture of goods of every description. There 
was the growing interest in making things that were 
“honest”—honest to the material, honest to the mode 
of manufacture, honest to the ultimate use. (Greater 
honesty was necessary so that rapid development could 
continue; for it could not have continued on a false 
base.) There was also, after 1860, the sudden influx 
from Japan of new ideas about arts, crafts, and archi- 
tecture. Rarely had so many new tools of the hand and 
of the mind appeared within so short a span of time. 
But a new style is not created by a statistic, or by the 
invention of a better mousetrap. It is created by great 
architects, appearing at the right time, and capable of 
fusing the tools, the influences, and the various pres- 
sures into a single, beautiful, and convincing statement 
—into a single system of order. In Europe and in 
America within the past hundred years such archi- 
tects appeared in astonishing profusion: Richardson, 
Sullivan, Root, and Wright in America; Mackintosh, 
Wagner, Loos, Van de Velde, Behrens, Berlage, Perret, 
and others in Europe. These men started the ascent. 
They started the ascent from different points at the 
foot of the mountain range: some started from the cul- 
tural base of Mediterranean civilizations; others from 
the base of Northern Europe; still others came from the 
American prairie. In background, in temperament, and 
in esthetic preference these men could hardly have been 
more different. But all had this in common: they re- 
sponded to the great problems of our age—the pressures 
of population growth and of the growth in popular de- 
mocracy ; they recognized the impending crisis of the in- 
dividual in a mass society; and they all had an intuitive 
grasp of the technical tools that had been placed into 
their hands—and, more important, of the technical tools 
that would soon become available. END 
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's “organic” 
Price Tower in Oklahoma; at the right, Skidmore, Owings & Merrill's 


smooth Lever House in Manhattan. Wright's tower is constructed 


Two skyscrapers: above, Frank Lloyd Wright 


like a tree—its core is the trunk, its cantilevered floors 


are the branches. Although this is an entirely modern building 
made up of standard parts, its richly varied form suggests that 

it was designed to house individuals, rather than members 

of some “faceless crowd.” SOM's Lever House makes a virtue of 


anonymity and orderliness, shows a degree of "simple," sleek 


finish attainable only with today's machine technology. It does 

not *glorify the individual," nor does it express the client's personality 
or preferences as Wright's tower does; instead, Lever House 
provides a neutral backdrop against which the individual may 
express his or her own self. In short, no two buildings could be 
more different—though both are *modern." Subsequent 
articles will take up these differences in detail. 
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For the 1960 Olympics, Rome has a new arena with 
a prefab concrete dome 194 feet across—outspanning 
St. Peter’s by 57 feet. Yet it went up in only 40 days. 


Nervi’s Olympic dome 


Pier Luigi Nervi, whom many con- 
sider the greatest structural engi- 
neer of our time, is best known for 
his great and delicate structures— 
Nervi calls them “coverings’’—of 
reinforced concrete. The 5,000-seat 
Olympie Sports Palace shown here 
is the latest of these structures, the 
first of which was built in 1927. 
Speaking of that first building, 
Nervi recently said: "I was young 
and unknown then and the possibili- 
ties of concrete were not realized, 
but I always had faith in myself and 
concrete." 

That his faith was well placed is 
attested by his latest "covering," 
the first major structure Nervi has 
built for his home city, Rome. The 
arena is the first of a group of build- 
ings he will build for the 1960 
Olympie Games. Now being built is 
a larger arena (15,000 seats) and a 
50,000-seat stadium. 

The arena at left, which many 
consider Nervi's best work to date, 
is not a solo production, but the re- 


Michelangelo's chain-tied dome. 


sult of a close collaboration with 
Rome Architect Annibale Vitellozzi. 
Vitellozzi's clean plan and careful 
details do not compete with the 
dramatic structure, but enhance it 
quietly while themselves remaining 
subordinate. 

The structure, of course, is of re- 
inforced concrete, which Nervi con- 
siders “the finest material man has 
found to this day.” For him, “con- 
crete is a living creature which can 
adapt itself to any form, any need, 
any stress.” 

With Nervi in command, concrete 
can, indeed, be made to perform 
magic—so much so that one Amer- 
ican critic has dismissed Nervi as 
“a great ceiling decorator.” But dec- 
oration, Nervi asserts, is far from 
his mind: “Beauty does not come 
from decorative effects but from 
structural coherence.” 

A comparison between the Sports 
Palace dome and the high-stilted 
Michelangelo dome at the crossing 
of St. Peter’s in Rome illustrates 


Nervi’s ground-hugging dome. 
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NERVI'S DOME 


Nervi’s point. Michelangelo’s dome 
depends not at all on structural co- 
herence for its beauty. In fact, the 
structure is aided by no fewer than 
ten husky chains which have been 
drawn around its ribs to keep the 
dome (and its supporting columns) 
from spreading outward. 

Nervi’s dome, on the other hand, 
is braced on 36 Y-shaped piers 
(plan, page 83) which were poured 
in place. These supports lean in- 
ward at an angle tangent to the 
curve of the dome (photo, page 82), 
thus allowing the load to be carried 
to the foundation without a change 
of direction. The foundation con- 
sists of a precompressed 8-foot-wide 
reinforced concrete ring which re- 
duces the tendency of the supports 
to spread outward by tying them 
together at their feet. 

The dome is made up of 1,620 pre- 


cast concrete sections 1 inch thick 
which were set on rings of scaffold- 
ing by two giant cranes, one located 
in the center and one operating at 
the perimeter. 

The edges of the satiny-finished 
precast sections form ribs (photo, 
right) which, when filled with con- 
crete and reinforcing steel, bind the 
sections together. Over the top, an 
additional 114 inches of mesh-rein- 
forced conerete was poured, followed 
by 215 inches of insulation and roof- 
ing. 

Nervi and Vitellozzi, who also 
acted as contractors on the project, 
bid a low $424,000 for the work 
(less than $8.25 a square foot). Low 
costs are standard on Nervi designs. 
"With economy," Nervi recently 
observed, “clients will accept daring 
and even beauty. Low costs have a 
high esthetic value." 


Precast sections, here shown 
before concrete was poured to 
form the ribs, range through 
19 sizes. The largest sections 
(770 pounds, 26 square feet) 
are the wedge-shaped pieces at 
the outer edge of the dome. 
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Triangular sections web out 
from 36 support points to tie 
the diamond-shaped sections to 
the wide-spaced piers. 


Cross-section shows the low 
rise of the dome from the 
angled piers to the cupola at 
the center of the delicately 
ribbed structure (photo right). 


The Rockefeller touch in building 


NELSON (49), 
IBEC and promotion. 


DAVID (42), 
uptown and downtown. 


JOHN D. 3rd (51), 
culture. 


LAURANCE (47), 


conservation. 


WINTHROP (45), 
housing and farming. 


GEORGE SKADDING—LrE 
ROBERT PHILLIPS BLACK STAR 
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The third generation of a philanthropic family is exerting a varied— 
and surprisingly rich—influence on building. 


Without slighting charity or the 
doing of good works, the third gen- 
eration of Rockefellers has cut a 
wide and impressive swath in a lit- 
tle-noted field of endeavor—-building. 
The total value of the buildings the 
five grandsons of John D. Sr. own, 
have helped finance, or have prodded 
into being, comes to some $400 mil- 
lion. This compares rather favorably 
with the $200-odd million holdings 
of Webb & Knapp, thought to be the 
busiest of U.S. builders. And if the 
building accomplishments of the 
previous two generations of Rocke- 
fellers are added to this total (see 
box, page 89), the family can be 
credited with influencing close to $1 
billion worth of construction. 

Ivy-clad and modern, monumental 
and modest, the Rockefeller build- 
ings range the rainbow of architec- 
tural styles; they span the world 
east and west from Tokyo to Bagh- 
dad, north and south from the 
jangles of Manhattan to the jungles 
of South America; and they mirror 
the changing tastes and interests of 
three generations of outstanding in- 
dividuals. 

The buildings in which John D. 
Rockefeller Sr. invested, those 
which were contributed by his son, 
and most of those brought into being 
by his five grandsons may seem 
quite conventionally similar in their 
humanitarian purposes — hospitals, 
universities, and museums scattered 
widely by each generation across the 
face of the globe. But the differ- 
ences in method and motive are 
acute. The first generation was con- 
tent to donate the land or the con- 
struction funds in support of a phi- 
lanthropie cause, and then with- 
draw from the scene. The second 
generation is somewhat more inter- 
ested in the results, financially and 
architecturally. And the third gen- 
eration stays on the site as an 
active, creative force in the entire 
building process. One explanation 
for the differences is, simply, that 
the grandsons have less money; to 
make a comparable contribution 
they must work harder, both in the 
fund-raising and in the plan imple- 
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mentation stages. Another explana- 
tion is that they like building. 

The brothers, now in their active 
forties, learned the building busi- 
ness from the top down during the 
depression. Their father was then 
knee-deep in plans for Rockefeller 
Center (see box, page 91). It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the 
shaping of environment is their 
strongest common interest. The cre- 
ation of beneficial spaces—oppor- 
tunities for something to happen 
that they approve of—that is their 
vocation. In the principal family of- 
fices on the 56th floor of 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza in Manhattan, blue- 
prints and building fund reports and 
new pictures of construction crowd 
the shelves. Architects are frequent 
visitors, and most of them agree 
that the brothers are knowing about 
the subject of architecture. 

Theirs is not the passion for build- 
ing that inspired well-endowed fam- 
ilies of history to build pretentious 
bastions against immortality. Theirs 
is the more modest hope that by pro- 
viding space of the right sort for a 
special group of people, the group 
will be able to do its job better. 

New York City is currently the 
focus of this hope. But the Rocke- 
feller interests fan out widely from 
Manhattan, beyond the horizons of 
any one region. Most of their activi- 
ties have been singly pursued, mak- 
ing for a competitive kind of spe- 
cialization among the brothers. 
But other activities, like IBEC 
(the International Basie Economy 
Corp.), set up as a private, family 
Point IV program after World War 
Il, have been jointly undertaken 
and financed by the Rockefeller 
brothers. 


David's pigeon 


On the basis of their respective 
temperaments, it has worked out 
that the oldest and youngest of the 
brothers, John D. 3rd and David, 
have accepted most of the responsi- 
bilities in New York, while the inter- 
mediate brothers have explored 
more exotic fields. 


David is sometimes pigeonholed 
by New Yorkers who have difficulty 
keeping the family straight as “the 
Chase Manhattan Bank  Rocke- 
feller.” And he is, indeed, vice- 
chairman of that institution and a 
prime mover in the bank's downtown 
expansion (FORUM, May 1957). But 
he could also be called, with equal 
accuracy, "the Rockefeller Institute 
Rockefeller." For the Institute, 
founded in 1901 by a grant from 
John D. Rockefeller Sr. watched 
over rather conservatively by his 
son for half a century, became 
David's worry in 1950. 

In the course of the past four 
years David has transformed the In- 
stitute from a secluded, sycamore- 
shaded collection of experimental 
medical facilities (York Avenue 
and 66th Street), to a strikingly ag- 
gressive modern graduate univer- 
sity. Included in the $9 million 
building program sparked by David 
and the Institute's new president, 
Dr. Detlev Bronk, are a conference 
hall and lounge to which is con- 
nected a hemispherical auditorium 
of a particularly brilliant blue, a 
student residence, a 13-room house 
for Dr. Bronk, and a concrete- 
roofed parking shelter. All the new 
limestone and glass buildings were 
designed by Harrison & Abramo- 
vitz" Wallace К. Harrison, who has 
been architect to the Rockefellers 
ever since the early planning stages 
of Rockefeller Center. 

David's most important role in 
the program was not that of the 
money man, though he did fimance 
the landscaping. It was rather to 
find out what should be done, then 
take over as job captain. His first 
act as chairman of the Institute 
was to set up a committee to review 
the curriculum, physical plan, and 
administrative policies. Among the 
committee’s findings: the Institute 
was no longer the national leader in 
medical research; other scientific 
bodies, having profited from the In- 
stitute’s pioneering, had set up simi- 
lar programs, now pursued similar 
objectives with equal skill. If the 
Institute was to re-establish its po- 
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sition of primacy, the committee de- 
cided, it should put heavy stress on 
the recruiting and training of prom- 
ising medical researchers. 

Whether or not the committee’s 
conclusions and the architectural re- 
sults will make sense to medicine’s 
new generation cannot be deter- 
mined yet (and there are those who 
doubt that glass-walled lounges, fur- 
nished by Knoll, are the answer to 
the medical profession’s problems). 
But David Rockefeller has put his 
executive talents, the prestige of his 
name, as well as a sizable fortune on 
the architectural side of the argu- 
ment. 

David’s inclination to gamble on a 
building solution to a human prob- 
lem can also be seen in two other 
corners of Manhattan. One is the 
Morningside Heights district where, 
ever since the twenties, a neighbor- 
hood of charm and distinction has 
deteriorated in a pattern all too fa- 
miliar to U.S. cities. Five great in- 
stitutions—the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, Riverside Church, the 
Juilliard School of Music, Columbia 
University, and its neighboring 
International House—faced the dan- 
ger of being completely surrounded 
by slums, yet they were unable to 
get together on a workable program 
of counteraction. David, who had 
taken over the chairmanship of the 
International House for the family, 
succeeded in organizing these insti- 
tutions and eight others into Morn- 
ingside Heights, Inc., an enlight- 
ened, yet not purely altruistic, 
rehabilitation agency. To date the 
most tangible result of Morningside 
Heights, Inc. is Morningside Gar- 
dens, a $16-million cluster of six co- 
operatively owned apartment houses 
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built last year with federal aid 
under Title I of the 1949 Housing 
Act. Designed by Harrison, the de- 
velopment has no particular archi- 
tectural distinction—but it is there 
(one of six Title I housing projects 
to be completed in the U.S.), and it 
is already a social success. 


Laurance's islands 


Laurance Rockefeller's favorite 
color slides are two virtually identi- 
cal shots from the stern of a Rocke- 
feller power boat. The first is of the 
blue-green waters off Maine's moun- 
tainous coast line, where the Rocke- 
feller-developed Acadia National 
Park covers some 30,000 rugged 
acres. The other is of the blue-green 
waters surrounding the Caribbean’s 
Virgin Islands, one of which, St. 
John, has largely been made into the 
29th U.S. National Park thanks to 
Laurance’s personal generosity. 

Even with these seascapes in the 
back of his mind, Laurance has been 
akle to share certain New York as- 
signments with David and John. 
One of them is the Memorial Center 
for Cancer and Allied Diseases, of 
which he is president. He and David 
recently collaborated on a deal to ac- 
quire neighboring land for staff resi- 
dences that still has city officials 
gasping. After waiting for two 
years for the complicated machinery 
of New York’s renewal operation to 
provide the land by gradual condem- 
nation and write-down resale, the 
brothers quietly took the initiative, 
found that they could buy it piece by 
piece for a total cost less than the 
condemnation value. 

An undertaking Laurance consid- 
ers more exciting is his Dorado re- 
sort in Puerto Rico. Unlike Rocke- 


feller-financed Colonial Williams- 
burg, unlike Laurance’s posh Caneel 
Bay tourist heaven on St. John, and 
unlike his more conventional Jackson 
Lake Lodge in Wyoming, Dorado is 
a profit-making enterprise. Yet, in 
its own businesslike way, it shares 
with those nonprofit activities the 
long-range purposes of conservation 
and education. Its object is to show 
the people of Puerto Rico that 
tourism can, at the same time, make 
money and preserve natural beau- 
ties without setting up an invidious 
contrast between the tourist and na- 
tive economies. It also seeks to avoid 
the architectural follies of other sun- 
soaked resorts. 

“What I want to steer clear of,” 
says Laurance, “is building another 
Miami across the waters.” He has 
done so by getting New York Archi- 
tect Harmon Goldstone to design a 
rather unpalatial (for $4,250,000) 
hotel that will be ready by next 
season, and a 640-acre golf course, 
open to all comers. 


Winthrop’s houses 


In the same green-and-blue part 
of the Caribbean another young and 
profitable Rockefeller brothers en- 
terprise is flourishing. Stretching 
out from San Juan, Puerto Rico like 
jungle foliage are three vast hous- 
ing developments, built by Ibec 
Housing, Winthrop Rockefeller, 
chairman. 

From IBEC’s early investigations 
it became clear that the best way 
to inspire native faith in a local 
economy was for IBEC to go into 
business there itself. And housing 
was the most desperately retarded 
economic area. From this realiza- 
tion grew Ibec Housing, an inde- 
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pendent, profit-making subsidiary. 
Starting with a stake of $1 million 
in 1948, Ibec Housing has now built 
or contracted for $41.5 million 
worth of building in Puerto Rico 
alone. More than 5,000 Puerto Rican 
homes are represented in these fig- 
ures. Others have been built in a 
development above Baghdad, Iraq. 
All were constructed by Ibee's own 
technique of mass-producing con- 
crete houses—a method devised by 
old friend Architect Harrison. 
Stage I of an Ibec Housing proj- 
ect is the pouring of floors in much 
the same manner that concrete 
roads are poured. Stage II is the 
craning into place of the steel “wall 
form," a giant mold in the shape of 
the projected house. Walls and par- 
titions can be poured, thanks to the 
"wall form," in about an hour. 
The next day the form is removed 
and a roof slab is fitted atop the 
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walls by a peculiarly supple piece of 
road moving equipment outfitted 
with a vaeuum mat. Average rate 
of production even in the hot sun: a 
cool six houses per day. 

The houses are modest enough by 
U.S. standards and costs. At $5,900 
to $12,500 there are more buyers 
than houses, but these buyers are 
still pretty high on the social scale. 
The next step which might be urged 
on the Rockefellers is a more modest 
and accessible technology to reach 
the people in larger masses. 

Winthrop is currently busily in- 
volved in trying to bring Ibec Hous- 
ing to Florida's gold-plated East 
Coast. Margate, Florida will be 
more than a boom-town develop- 
ment; it will be a self-contained 
community, offering all the standard 
amenities of a well-established city 
including school, parks, and public 
buildings, and several exotic extras 


Here is a box score of the Rockefeller contribution to building over 
the past half-century. It includes not only direct gifts and business 
investments by three generations of Rockefellers in building ventures, 
but also the value of such Rockefeller-infiuenced projects as the new 
$94-million Chase Manhattan Bank. All estimates by FORUM. 


John D. Sr. and Jr. (1900-1940): 
1. Direct philanthropies (e.g., Rockefeller 


Institute, Williamsburg Restoration). . 


2. Business investments (Rockefeller 


Center, housing) ....... n 


Total: .... 
Rockefeller Brothers (1940-1958): 
John 3rd, Neison, Laurance, 
Winthrop, David 


1. Business investments ............-...... 


2, Philanthropies and projects 


indirectly influenced ................. 


Total: 


Grand total: .............. 
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Total value of real estate 


-$500 million 


$140 million 


$640 million 


$100 million 


$250 million 


$350 million 


vc $990 million 


(such as 10 miles of canal that will 
serve as water avenues to the cen- 
trally located shopping centers when 
road traffic becomes a problem). 
Five varieties of homes have been 
designed by Ibec Housing for the 
town, ranging in cost from $9,650 to 
$12,900, land included. Plot sizes are 
scaled from 7,500 square feet to 
13,500 square feet. The designs in- 
corporate all of Ibec's experience in 
hot-weather housing, call for wood 
rather than concrete construction, 
dress up the old, tropical models to 
compete with Florida's best real 
estate offerings. 

Meanwhile, 60 miles northwest 
of Little Rock, Arkansas, is another 
outpost of the family's building 
empire manned by Winthrop. As 
Arkansas outposts go, the hilltop 
home at Winrock is a fairly elab- 
orate operation. It is not, however, 
the plush, dimly lighted environ- 
ment that crities thought would be 
Winthrop's natural habitat after his 
gay (for a Rockefeller) bachelor- 
hood and tabloidal divorce from 
Bobo Sears. The initial cost of the 
farm, when a world-weary Win- 
throp began building it in 1953, was 
$1,500,000. Improvements since then 
have been carried out on the same 
generous scale. 

As Architect George Dudley, long 
associated with Winthrop, has said: 
“He was the only one who saw what 
could be done on that hill, the only 
one who saw what it could mean for 
the development of the whole state." 
But Winthrop's role as the recently 
arrived Arkansas booster is not re- 
stricted to agriculture. He has 
played a vital part in the develop- 
ment of the state's industrial possi- 
bilities, tourist opportunities, and 
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educational growth. And in Little 
Rock’s Negro district, he has vol- 
unteered to sponsor the city's first 
Title I rental housing project. There 
he has brought to the job a facility 
for friendship, a bluff openness that 
is not generally considered a part of 
the Rockefeller character. 


Nelson's promotions 


Nelson is gregarious in a more 
purposeful way. And his time spent 
in the government (some of the 
jobs: Coordinator of the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs, Under Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, and a Presidential As- 
sistant on Foreign Affairs) has 
equipped him with the diplomat's 
persuasiveness. 

As helpful as Nelson's foreign 
service experience has been to the 
delicate dealings of the brothers in 
overseas building enterprises, it is 
also helpful to him in Hanover, 
New Hampshire. There, Dartmouth 
Alumnus Rockefeller (class of 1930) 
has the almost equally ticklish sell 
of a $7.5 million humanities center 
and student union of contemporary 
design. His fellow alumni consider 
the glass-fronted, Harrison-modern 
building somewhat outlandish in the 
midst of their eighteenth-century 
campus. But, if Nelson’s record of 
salesmanship in other areas is any 
criterion, the doubters will probably 
be convinced. 

The job of promoting architec- 
ture, one way or the other, has been 
consuming a substantial share of 
Nelson’s considerable energies since 
1931. He began in the early days of 
Rockefeller Center, with the respon- 
sibility for renting some 5,500,000 
square feet of floor space. He suc- 
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ceeded so well that a $10,000 lawsuit 
was brought against the Center for 
unfair competition and coercion of 
tenants. The case was dropped be- 
fore being brought into court. 
Nelson showed the same kind of 
hustle shortly before World War II 
in the case of the high-rent apart- 
ment house he asked Harrison to 
build on West 54th Street, overlook- 
ing the garden of the Museum of 
Modern Art. New York was by no 
means apartment-hungry at that 
time, and it appeared that Nelson’s 
plan, however commendable, had 
few chances of commercial success. 
Yet as a result of his peculiar tal- 
ents, “The Rockefeller Apartments,” 
as they came to be called, were fully 
rented before the building was up. 
In his more recent dealings as 
chairman of Rockefeller Center, 
Nelson has shown a tendency to go 
slow, particularly in accepting sug- 
gestions for Center buildings of 
more modern design. To those who 
knew him in his role as chief advo- 
cate of the controversial Museum of 
Modern Art on West 53rd Street 
and as propounder of Rockefeller 
Center’s advanced features, this is 
something of a disappointment. 


John’s Center 


The most hotly contested piece of 
Manhattan territory this season is 
the west-side crossroads known as 
Lincoln Square. Involved are such 
fraught issues as church-state rela- 
tions (should Fordham University, 
a Roman Catholic institution, bene- 
fit from the city’s renewal activi- 
ties?) and city planning (should an 
immense cultural facility be located 
in a marginal area?). Whatever the 
outcome of the various battles, it is 


probable the Lincoln Center for the 
Performing Arts, Inc, John D. 
Rockefeller 3rd, president, will win 
out. 

John, oldest of the brothers, be- 
came interested in the Lincoln 
Square struggle not as a result of 
his far-ranging activities on behalf 
of the Rockefeller Foundation (of 
which he is also chairman) but 
rather as a result of the familiar 
Rockefeller desire to lead the way in 
reforming a specific environment 
for which the brothers happen to 
feel some responsibility. 

It is John's hope that the Lincoln 
Center will give New Yorkers some- 
thing creative to do with their in- 
creasingly abundant leisure time, 
and an attractive place in which to 
do it. His goal is considerably more 
sophisticated than was his father's 
when the problem of finding a home 
for the opera was first accepted as a 
family concern (see box). John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. merely wanted to 
contribute the land necessary for 
the opera (in the same generous 
manner that he gave the UN the 
$8,500,000 necessary to purchase its 
East River site). John 3rd, how- 
ever, is wrestling with all the prob- 
lems that must be licked before a 
modern city building can be built. 

As he expressed the center's pur- 
pose last month: “We are interested 
in a new kind of city therapy. Other 
things have been tried, other meth- 
ods have appealed to other private 
organizations." He checked them off 
on the fingers of his demonstrative 
hands: “Medicine, museums, experi- 
mental housing—each one was the 
most pressing problem of its own 
time. But we believe that this is the 
time for a more active form of help 


—-a time for art." As a cultural com- 
plex, the Lincoln Center for the Per- 
forming Arts will include a dra- 
matic theater, a ballet theater, a 
concert hall (primarily for the New 
York Philharmonic), a new home 
for the Juilliard School of Music, 
and a new Metropolitan Opera 
House that is expected to be up by 
1961. Four buildings have been ar- 
ranged around the Opera House in 
a pattern worked out by an interna- 
tional team of advisory architects 
bossed by Harrison. But $40 million 
must still be raised before the mod- 
els become real buildings. 

To John the arts as a route to 
international understanding are al- 
most as important as the arts as a 
bracer for New York. The foreign 
culture in which he personally is 
most interested is the Japanese. 
Ever since his 1951 trip to Tokyo as 
advisor to Secretary Dulles, he has 
been eager to find ways of enriching 
the eultural contacts between the 
U.S. and Japan. The physical mani- 
festations of this interest, to date, 
have been the architecturally out- 
standing International House in 
Tokyo, in the planning of which he 
took an active part, and the pro- 
jected, Philip Johnson-designed Asia 
House on Manhattan's East 64th 
Street, which he is fully financing. 

John shares with his father and 
grandfather the client's knowledge 
that each building presents its own 
economie difficulties, its own proces- 
sion of crises. But he shares with his 
brothers the more profound knowl- 
edge that building can involve a 
great amount of personal satisfac- 
tion. END 
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How the Rockefellers backed into building. 


At the time of the 1929 crash John 
D. Rockefeller Jr., aged 55, was man- 
ager of the family affairs. Square- 
boned, quietly humorous, he was not 
remotely interested in managing 
the complex oil structure his fa- 
ther had been able to bolt together 
during the unique legal and indus- 
trial period of 1870 to 1910. But he 
was passionately interested in mak- 
ing his dollars work efficiently for 
the humanitarian objectives that had 
been developed in the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

The financing of culture was not 
high on this list of objectives. Con- 
sequently, Otto Kahn, gentleman art 
patron, doubted that he could sell 
Rockefeller on the idea of joining 
a group of opera backers in acquir- 
ing land on which could be housed 
New York's Metropolitan Opera. To 
Kahn's delight, however, Rockefeller 
was persuaded to become the major 
underwriter of the project, on the 
basis of the publie good. A large 
parcel of midtown real estate was 
then leased from Columbia Univer- 
sity for 86 years at $3.3 million 
a year. That was shortly before 
October 29, 1929. Thereafter the 
opera backers disappeared, one by 
one, looking as frightened as the rest 
of their countrymen. 

Soon John D. Rockefeller Jr. stood 
rather isolated, in his office at 26 
Broadway, debating what to do with 
the vast plot of land he was left 
holding. It measured roughly 13 
acres, covering the three blocks be- 
tween Fifth and Sixth Avenues from 
48th Street to 51st Street. Each day 
that he delayed the lease from Co- 


lumbia University cost him $10,000. 
He was presented with two equally 
appalling choices: back out of the 
lease at a loss of dollars and prestige, 
or turn it into the most massive com- 
mercial real estate and building en- 
terprise the country had ever seen. 

Through a strange kind of philan- 
thropic irony, the wholly commercial 
decision to take the latter course 
now stands as one of the Rocke- 
fellers’ most valuable contributions 
—not so much in terms of dollars 
(although Rockefeller Center is 
worth at least $125 million today) as 
in terms of influence and general 
civic benefit. 

The decision benefited first of all 
the building industry, which was the 
most depressed of any trade in New 
York. It benefited next U.S. archi- 
tecture, giving a widely diverse 
group of “modernists” an early op- 
portunity to show on a larger scale 
what they had been talking about. 
And it gave the five Rockefeller boys 
an unforgettable view of the inside 
of the building business. The early 
image of their father was of a 
building client equipped with his 
four-foot “golden rule" for checking 
blueprints, so enthused by the proc- 
ess of construction that he had a 
bleacher stand put up beside the site 
for the "sidewalk superintendents 
club," so determined to make a suc- 
cess of building that he broke a long- 
standing rule against having the 
family name associated with bricks 
and mortar. Rockefeller Center was 
as thorough an initiation into the 
building business as could be wished 
if it had been planned. 
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A high-domed temple in Texas 


PHOTOS: PRANK SCHERSCHEL—LUWE. 


Main sanctuary: a gold-flecked 
wall and tubular lights by Artist 
Gyorgy Kepes set off an ark cur- 
tain by Anni Albers; sculpture by 
Richard Filipowski. Overflow seat- 
ing (above) extends back under the 
choir into the auditorium. 


Soaring space and brilliant 
accents make this Dallas synagogue 
a striking place of worship. 


In a former alfalfa field in the fast-spreading suburbs 
northwest of Dallas, Texas, members of the new Temple 
Emanu-El gather to worship in a modern rotunda re- 
markable for its darkly soaring space and glittering 
play of art. From curving rows of theater-style seats in 
the main sanctuary (see photos), worshippers can look 
up into a huge cylinder 82 feet in diameter where a pat- 
tern of slim acoustical ribs rises beyond a random hang- 
ing of bronze-gold tubular lamps into mystical darkness 
above. Higher still—just beneath the 70-foot-high dome 
—the walls are pierced to admit little stars of daylight 
(smaller photo). In front of the congregation, a curv- 
ing wall of warm buff brick reveals the golden, flicker- 
ing symbol of a giant candelabrum, as light from slots 
in four 20-foot-long tubes above the rostrum strikes 
thousands of mosaic fragments of gold, blue, and green 


TEMPLE IN TEXAS 


Cloistered corridor leads 
from the main temple to the 
chapel, past offices, and library. 
Clear glass among the tinted 
and translucent panes gives 
glimpses of the courtyard. 


glass imbedded in the mortar joints between the brick. 
At the center of this brilliant stage, behind a flame- 
shaped wire sculpture cradling an eternal light, curtains 
of bright metallic cloth conceal the ark and scrolls. 

On high holy days, soundproof folding doors behind 
the 1,000 seat sanctuary can be thrown open to join the 
sanctuary with an auditorium (see photo, page 93) 
where banquet chairs, fastened together in rows, will 
accommodate another 1,000 worshippers. To synchro- 
nize sound reception in auditorium and sanctuary, voices TEMPLE EMANU-EL, Dallas, Texas 
from the sanctuary are first recorded on magnetic tape, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS: 
then fed back into auditorium loudspeakers after a Верага Meyer авах E 
1/10th second delay. The auditorium is also used by the М раса ууу азак сова ааа 
congregation for meetings, receptions, and dinners, and 
serves the community as a whole for benefits. 

The new temple, air conditioned against Texas sun 
and dust, and wired for future closed-circuit television, 
also has a small chapel seating 250 (below) ; a teen-age 
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CONSULTANTS: Gyorgy Kepes (artwork); 
Wayne Rudmose (acoustical) ; 
Richard Kelly (lighting) 
INTERIOR DESIGNER: Beth Armstrong 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS: Marie and Arthur Berger 
ENGINEERS: Frank W. Chappell (structural); 


social hall equipped with its own kitchen, library, and Blüm & Guerrero (mechanical, electrical) ; 
terrace; 47 Sunday-school classrooms, and parking lots J. R. Joiner (civil) 
for 650 cars. Construction cost: $1,768,000. END CONTRACTOR: J. W. Morgan & Sons 


Bright chapel, used for wed- 
dings, plays white brick walls 
against a darker “sky.” Day- 
light enters through the alcove 
and through a spattering of 
glass blocks at the rear (seen 
in the photo at the right). 
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Auditorium, here set up for 
a banquet, repeats the acous- 
tical slatting of the sanctuary, 
to which it can be opened 
across a common lobby during 
special services (see longitudi- 
nal section above). 


Entrance colonnade leads 
around a formal Roman atri- 
um that echoes the pattern of 


early Christian churches. Be- 
yond the colonnade are the buff 
brick walls of the sanctuary 
topped by a copper-clad dome 
of reinforced concrete. 


Detroit is taming its traffic 


A $1 billion system of automobile expressways is being superimposed on Detroit's old grid of horse-and-buggy streets. 


“Cities,” said Henry Ford in one of 
his typically blunt and pithy pro- 
nouncements, “are doomed.” In De- 
troit, where he was then fashioning 
the instrument for their destruction, 
the automobile, there was some evi- 
dence that he might be right. The 
immense centrifugal force of spin- 
ning wheels, moving out from the 
automobile capital of the world, was 
even then, and with increasing force 
down the years, breaking up the 
tissue of cities, concentrating heavy 
congestion and decay at the centers 
and flinging out an endless sprawl 
of suburbs and satellites, which in 
the case of Detroit seemed to spell 
the city’s ultimate doom. 

But in Detroit today there is a 
vision, supported paradoxically by 
Henry Ford’s descendants and by a 
broad mixture of motor, labor, busi- 
ness and civic leaders, that the city 
can be made whole again. It is as 
good an illustration as any of his- 
tory’s countervailing forces. The 
vision is nothing less than the com- 
plete rebuilding and rehabilitation 
of Detroit into a new kind of indus- 
trial metropolis. It is contained in a 
mammoth program, some $700 mil- 
lion of which is already financed 
and scheduled, with more to come, 
which authorities in the field regard 
as a model of large-scale urban re- 
newal. There are hazards in deserib- 
ing any vision, particularly in hard- 
bitten Detroit. The execution may 
never come up to the ideal. But the 
nub of Detroit’s vision is expressed 
by its City Plan Commission’s dy- 
namic director, Charles A. Blessing, 
who, with a staff of 93 and a budget 
of $600,000, among the country’s 
largest, says: “Detroit brought to 
civilized man a new freedom of 
movement, and Detroit, of all cities 
in the world, has an obligation to 
free the city from the shackles of 
mechanical strangulation.” 

Most of this strangulation began 
in Detroit, hence the issues of a 
city’s life or death are met here in 
sharpest historical perspective. Out 
Woodward Avenue in 1909, on a 
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plot now marked in Palmer Park, 
was laid the world’s first 1-mile 
stretch of experimental concrete 
highway, since grown to the hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles around 
the earth. Also out on Woodward 
at Highland Park stands the neat 
red-brick factory, where in 1913 
Ford put his Model T on the first 
moving assembly line, another sinu- 
ous innovation that has found its 
way around the world. Detroit 
established the first traffic control 
bureau, years before New York or 
other ereat cities even had a traffic 
department; it built the first public 
garages, the first automobile ex- 
pressways, and in a dozen other less- 
er but significant ways ushered the 
cities of the world into the progress, 
promise, and turmoil of the auto- 
mobile age. And as this city strug- 
gles in the congestive toils of its 
own creation, nowhere wholly solved 
on contemporary terms as yet, its 
vision and example may be sug- 
gestive to other cities struggling 
with the same premier problem of 
urban living. On Detroit's terms, as 
on the others, it is a struggle be- 
tween past and future, and how to 
forge the living links. 


Pattern of the past 


Detroit was first a fort and then a 
river town, set down in 1701 by 
Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac on the 
broad Detroit River, connecting the 
Great Lakes, to command a wilder- 
ness. France lost the wilderness, but 
there grew up on this strategic con- 
fluence of waters, first under Brit- 
ish, then under American rule, a 
thriving little port and manufactur- 
ing town, unified and diversified in 
the slow pioneering life and trades 
of the day. By 1886, just before the 
coming of the automobile, Charles 
Glaser found it, in his Peculiarities 
of American Cities, among the most 
beautiful on the continent, a city of 
“half-acre parks and broad avenues 
bordered with thrifty elms and 
maples,” spacious, wealthy, elegant, 
with an English provincial air. 


Having created the premier problem of urban living—the automobile 
—the motor capital is belatedly showing what can be done about it. 


BY ROBERT CANTWELL 


The successive waves, ebb and 
flow, of Detroit’s growth may be 
viewed then as from a great height. 
In 1805, just a century after its 
founding, Detroit had been burned 
to the ground, and there appeared 
on the scene Judge Augustus B. 
Woodward, who proceeded to im- 
print on the city the central street 
plan that it bears to this day. An 
eccentric and a Jeffersonian more 
doctrinaire than Jefferson, Judge 
Woodward was no ordinary judge 
but an autocratic ruler in Michigan 
Territory for 19 years. The plan he 
drew up for charred Detroit is said 
by some to have been inspired’ by 
L’Enfant’s broad-avenued, wheel- 
shaped plan for Washington, by 
others to have been based on Con- 
stantinople. But, whatever it was, 
it turned out to be not quite like any- 
thing else on earth. Its pattern of 
hexagons (see plan below) was 
formed by long, wide avenues ex- 


Woodward’s plan for Detroit (below) 
arranged major streets to form large 
triangles and hexagons subdivided by 
minor streets which created many smaller 
odd-shaped blocks. Although the pattern 
was to be repeated up and down the river 
front, only that part of it shown in black 
was carried out; Woodward Avenue is the 
central vertical line running to the river. 
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tending in three directions from the 
river front. Over all was placed a 
tight, small grid of streets, roughly 
parallel and perpendicular to the 
river, which formed a multitude of 
small, triangular parks where grid 
and diagonals sharply intersected. 
This same pattern was to be re- 
peated up and down the river front. 

This was a plan for a pedestrian 
city, for what Buckminster Fuller 
(see page 121) has gracefully called 
"the horizon-walking man," bound- 
ed in his lifetime by the distance he 
could walk. In Detroit, as elsewhere, 
when the automobile began to ap- 
pear in some numbers, the city's 
converging angles and sharp mid- 
town corners, never planned for 
such independent, fast-wheeled ve- 
hicles, soon clogged. Detroit not 
only had to struggle with the auto- 
mobile but with the growing indus- 
try that was to build it. Industriaily, 
the city had grown up in the close, 
diversified pattern of the previous 
century, characterized by steam- 
engine factories, stove foundries, 
shoe companies, organ works, rail- 
road-car and steel-rail plants, plus 
innumerable carriage and machine 
works, all strung along the river or 
close into town. It was primarily a 
machine shop town. And the first 
automobile factories were little 
more than machine shops, a hand- 
some example being the old Packard 
plant of 1903, still standing, a mas- 
terpiece of its day. But growing de- 
mand soon set up waves of move- 
ment that quickly broke the old 
city's pattern. 

Henry Ford believed, in a mixture 
of Victorian sentiment and rural- 
bred prejudice, that his new vehicle 
was to speed men into clean country 
living from the dark, dirty cities, 
which would remain only as work- 
shops and factories, to which his 
semi-agricultural workers would re- 
pair in season for high pay. But his 
next new plant in 1909 was out in 
Highland Park, his next one, in 
1917, was at River Rouge, still 
farther away, and all the early traf- 
Вс was in the opposite direction to 
what he had intended, from homes 
in the city to new plants on the out- 
skirts, miles away. As the industry 
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grew larger, and city congestion 
with it, General Motors in 1919 
began a decentralization movement 
with a commission to Architect Al- 
bert Kahn, builder of many of the 
earlier automobile shops, to design 
an immense office building and busi- 
ness complex out Grand Boulevard 
2 miles from the central city. And 
Kahn, designing offices and plants 
hand-over-fist for all the auto mak- 
ers in the twenties, adapted rein- 
forced concrete construction to the 
sprawling, clean, one-story factories 
that efficient automobile assembly 
required—a style that set an indus- 
trial standard for the world—put- 
ting them still farther out in the 
country to get the needed acreage. 

To leapfrog the growing conges- 
tion and distances from city to 
plants, workers began to move as 
Henry Ford had envisioned, out to 
mushrooming suburban subdivisions 
around and beyond the new plants. 
And the new roads marched out, 
Three Mile, Seven Mile, then Ten 
Mile Road. But this was not the 
semi-rural idyl Ford intended, 
either. It was a thin extension of 
city in road towns and suburban 
dormitories, soon inundated and 
made bleak by the city’s mazda and 
neon glare. In the most ironic re- 
versal of all, the new city was filled 
mainly from the farms, by lumber- 
jacks’ sons from the slashed-over 
Michigan woods, field hands from 
the South, farm boys from the great 
heartland, and immigrants from 
Europe, a polyglot population that 
passed well beyond a million by 1929 
and hardened in the Great Depres- 
sion into the sit-down strikers and 
militant labor of today. 

Under these tides, Judge Wood- 
ward’s old city all but disappeared. 
Most of the small parks downtown 
long since had been built over. The 
river was lost to all pedestrian view 
by a dark clutter of neo-Georgian, 
neo-Aztec, neo-functional skyscrap- 
ers, built by Kahn and others on the 
maze of small angular blocks down- 
town, where congestion and blight 
were soon to cause a precipitous 40 
per cent drop in values during the 
next 20 years. The city sprawled 
out, as Woodward never intended, 


from the blighted square-frame 
houses of the old city, largely Negro 
now, through the middle-aged, gray- 
ing suburbs, vast and petering out 
at the fringes, to the newest prod- 
ucts of the subdivider’s art, light 
and unsubstantial as scuds of foam 
far out on the Michigan farmland. 
And over all, like fish eggs of iri- 
descent hue, were the glittering, ag- 
gregated cars, filling the streets, 
covering vacant lots, piling up on 
downtown roofs, in jellied masses, 
surrounded by their own environ- 
ment of luminous signs, little flags, 
whirligigs, jukebox pumps—the 
automobile age. 


Men of vision 


Throughout all this there was a 
raw vigor, a building country, and 
some of those counterbalancing 
forces that always appear to leaven 
the mass. In 1924, at the invitation 
of the head of University of Michi- 
gan’s architectural department, Dr. 
Emil Lorch, the great Finnish archi- 
tect and town planner, Eliel Saarin- 
en, father of Hero, came to the De- 
troit area to remain until his death 
in 1950. He was not in residence 
two years before he had a commis- 
sion from Detroit to study the river 
front as a site for a memorial hall. 
Saarinen had immediately fastened 
on the river as the focal point of De- 
troit’s historic site and design, and 
he proceeded to propound broad- 
scale plans which would reopen 
Judge Woodward’s canny corridor 
from Grand Circus to the river by 
regrouping buildings in a civic cen- 
ter to enhance the vista. These plans 
came to nothing, the time was not 
yet, but they planted a seed for the 
future. 

Saarinen remained to become a 
quiet but living force in whatever 
architectural renaissance Detroit 
may have. He was retained to do de- 
sign for the Cranbrook Foundation, 
sometimes called “the most beauti- 
ful cultural center in the world,” a 
complex of schools, art institute, 
gallery, and science museum on 300 
landscaped acres in Bloomfield Hills, 
built by George G. Booth, publisher 
of the Detroit News. At Cranbrook 
he set his classes in city planning the 


problem of Detroit, stressing zoning, 
the coordination of city units into 
functional spatial enclosures, crea- 
tion of distinct and defined neigh- 
borhoods, both residential and com- 
mercial, divorced from through- 
traffic. 

Through most of this frustrating 
period, Detroit’s chief city planner 
was Walter Blucher, an able man 
who could do no more than keep 
channels open to the future. In 1931 
he wrote, in a reflection on the hard- 
ness of the times: “At best we can 
today lay such a foundation for our 
growth as will make it possible for 
future generations to develop our 
city . . . a city of parks and open 
spaces, with freedom of movement— 
and not a city which in our own time 
is already dying of its own immen- 
sity.” 

It took a long depression and a 
long war before the situation became 
so intolerable that the living forces 
could break through. In 1950, Mayor 
Albert Cobo and the Common Coun- 
cil adopted a new Detroit Master 
Plan, worked over for nearly a dec- 
ade and pushed by Cobo, an ex- 
candymaker who went into politics 
and who believed that the times and 
the civic spirit were ripe for re- 
ordering Detroit's vast  planless 
growth. In 1953, the City Plan 
Commission got a new director in 
Charles Blessing, a tall, earnest, ar- 
chitectural and planning graduate of 
M.LT., who had jumped into city 
planning from school by success- 
fully showing how to move a small 
New England town out of the path 
of a river dam development. (He 
was then serving on the New Hamp- 
shire State Planning and Develop- 
ment Commission.) In 1954, Mayor 
Cobo, who was to die three years 
later of a heart attack, reactivated 
the Detroit Tomorrow Committee, 
self-organized to promote the city's 
250th anniversary in 1951, a roster 
of over 200 active civic leaders 


headed by Detroit Edison's Walker ^ 


Cisler and Detroit Bank & Trust's 
Selden Daume, and Ford's John Bu- 
gas, Detroit Bank & Trust's Joseph 
Dodge, National Bank's Charles 
Fisher, Ford's Benson Ford, Gen- 
eral Motors William  Hufstader, 
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Detroit tomorrow may look 
like this. Among the city's 
boldest plans is one to close 
the river end of Woodward 
Avenue (Detroit’s main street) 
to all but pedestrian traffic 
and convert it into a shopping 
plaza and promenade (above). 
Map at left shows 1) how 
other park strips (gray areas) 
may be woven into the city’s 
fabric, 2) how only the ma- 
jor streets would remain open 
to traffic—others, not shown, 
would be closed—and 3) how 
the whole downtown area 
would be bounded by express- 
ways (dark lines). 
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K. T. Keller (retired chairman of 
the board, Chrysler Corporation), 
American Metal Products’ Fred- 
erick Matthaei, American Motors’ 
George Romney, J. L. Hudson’s Fos- 
ter Winter. 

The master plan having been 
adopted by the Mayor and Council, 
this group proceeded with great 
vigor to give it that public focus and 
support without which all such 
schemes languish and vanish. Alto- 
gether, this big civic group, the 
City Plan Commission, present 
Mayor Louis Miriani, who served 
under Cobo and is pledged to con- 
tinue his crusade, have in their vis- 
ion an extraordinary undertaking, 
the complete reorganization and re- 
newal of Detroit at an estimated cost 
of well over $3 billion, with a target 
date of 1975. 


The vision unfolds 


In the last seven years, which co- 
incided with Detroit’s longest period 
of labor peace, dating from the his- 
toric GM-UAW contract of 1950, 
the building of Detroit has been phe- 
nomenal, but it is only a beginning. 
Included in the projects completed 
or nearing completion, both inside 
and outside the big plan, are: a $200- 
million ring of two new superex- 
pressways; a $27-million City-Coun- 
ty Building of exotic stone and mar- 
ble, which Detroit has been talking 
about building, through fights, de- 
lays, and scandalous connivances, 
for years; a $6 million Veterans 
Building, first of a new downtown 
Civie Center’s units; a $5 million 
Ford Auditorium, another Civic Cen- 
ter unit of blue and white marble 
with an underground garage, to 
which the Ford family and company 
contributed $2.5 million; a $42.5 
million Convention Hall on the same 
site, most of its funds raised by 
public subscription, a building big 
enough to house ten of Detroit’s 
largest structures, including Briggs 
Stadium; a Greyhound Bus ter- 
minal near the new City-County 
Building; and, independent of the 
plan but another industrial archi- 
tectural first that is setting a pat- 
tern for the world, the $100 million 
G.M. Technical Center just north of 
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the city, the new Versailles of in- 
dustrial research, designed by Eero 
Saarinen, son of the Finnish master. 

More important than any of these 
massive examples of renewed growth, 
however, is the central concept be- 
hind the big plan and its ultimate 
scope. First, the new expressways, 
of which some $800 million more are 
to be built in ten years, are con- 
ceived as the key to solving finally 
Detroit's traffic-flow problem, which 
such palliatives as street widening, 
one-way ordinances, and the like can 
no longer solve. Expressways, plus a 
wide cross-hatch of improved major 
thoroughfares ($40 million already 
invested), will be placed as a giant 
new freeform grid over the tight 
waffle-iron grid of the old city pat- 
tern to bring flowing geometry to 
the solution of cars in motion. Sec- 
ond, this new superimposed traffic 
grid is so planned that its large in- 
tersections demark coherent indus- 
trial, commercial, and residential 
areas in the old city, which are now 
in process of being replanned, reor- 
ganized, or redeveloped as human- 
scale units, with trees, grass, pedes- 
trian walks free of the immense 
disruption and disorganization of 
through traffic (plan, page 99). The 
encircling expressways and major 
thoroughfares will then provide 
logical and discreet access to the 
space-spanning benefits of the auto- 
mobile age. 

“We are using the expressway and 
major thoroughfare plan,” says 
Charles Blessing, “аз the major 
structural element in the official 
master plan of the city. . . . The 
highway becomes a positive and cre- 
ative design element in urban re- 
development and the pedestrian be- 
comes a new and respected consid- 
eration." To achieve this, the master 
planners from the start have worked 
highway planners, traffic engineers, 
and city planners into a close-knit 
team, cooperative and aware of one 
another's problems. Basic traffic- 
flow data gained by exhaustive sur- 
vey, plus all data on land use, blight, 
and the like contained in the various 
technical volumes of the master plan, 
are rapidly being converted by the 
City Plan Commission to IBM cards 


to be kept up to date and processed 
by electronic machines so that the 
flow and direction of Detroit's future 
development may be closely watched. 
This approach and the technique of 
city planning it embodies are per- 
haps the major points for other 
cities to observe in Detroit. 

In this scheme, the demarcated 
areas of the big grid become the 
focus of redevelopment. Ten such 
areas are marked out for major re- 
development in or on the periphery 
of the downtown central eity. They 
include the Civic Center, a cultural 
center, a medical center, three busi- 
ness districts, two large housing 
projects, and one for light industry 
(Model photo, right. The first to be 
completed will be the Civie Center, 
which, with its veterans' building, 
auditorium, and convention hall, ful- 
fills in part Eliel Saarinen's vision 
of a broad pleasance straddling 
Woodward Avenue at the river 
front. While this one development 
by no means solves the central city 
problem, Hudson's Foster Winter, 
plain-spoken vice president of De- 
troit's largest department store, 
which in 1951 broke from its down- 
town bastion to establish two of the 
most notable suburban shopping 
centers in the U.S., Northland and 
Eastland, says that the near com- 
pleted Civic Center already has in- 
Spired some $100 million in private 
building in the distriet and has re- 
focused attention on downtown. 

The second of the major rede- 
velopment areas, now well started 
after some mishaps, is situated east 


D> 
Downtown Detroit will be divided 
into major redevelopment areas by the 
new grid of expressways and existing 
thoroughfares. Some of these are shown 
on this model of the south end of the 
downtown area: 


A. Civic Center 

B. Central business—industrial, 
commercial, and utilities 

C. Central business—“ Woodward corridor” 

D. Central business—institutional 

E. Medical, educational, and research 
buildings 

F. Lafayette and Gratiot residential areas 

G. Freight and passenger terminals 


for lake vessels. 


of the Civic Center on some 130 
acres of slums, acquired by the city 
in 1951 for over $6 million. This is 
known as the Gratiot project, a 
housing development. After a pri- 
vate developer who held an option 
on the project let it expire in 1954, 
a committee to revitalize it was 
formed, which, in addition to busi- 
ness and political members, had the 
distinction of having UAW Presi- 
dent Walter Reuther on it, the first 
major participation by labor in city 
development. The committee came up 
with a plan for mixed high-rise and 
single-unit dwellings, worked out by 
Architects Victor Gruen, Minoru 
Yamasaki, and Oskar Stonorov, who 


conceived a fully integrated com- 
munity, proportional in all racial 
elements to Detroit, for all income 
levels. The job of developing it was 
finally taken on by Herbert Green- 
wald, with the proviso that he could 
have Mies van der Rohe as archi- 
tect, and the precise geometry of the 
jatter is now rising on the site. 
The third redevelopment area 
abuilding is a cultural center out 
on the edge of the central district 
around Wayne University. Wayne 
had a small campus behind the Pub- 
lic Library, one of the finest in the 
country, built by Cass Gilbert. Be- 
side the library stands a new His- 
torical Museum, built in 1950, and 


across from it on Woodward, De- 
troit’s Art Institute. After the war, 
Wayne became so crowded that 
classes were held in 80 converted 
residences ; new building became im- 
perative, and the project was taken 
into the city’s redevelopment pro- 
gram with designs by Yamasaki and 
others to make it an integral city 
educational and cultural center. 
Such is the main outline of the three 
major redevelopment-area projects 
now well underway or nearing com- 
pletion in downtown Detroit. Of 
the ten such areas now projected, 
the last to be started will probably 
be a ten-year, $31-million indus- 
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House-size clusters of classrooms are alternately spaced along the long covered walkway. 
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Classrooms in fours 


Tight economy and spacious 
architecture go together in this school 
for seventh- and eighth-graders 

in fast-growing southern California. 


At first glance, this school in Orange 
County, California looks expensive. 
The widespread cluster plan, the 
sliding glass walls opening on out- 
door courts, the special facilities for 
shop, home economics, and music 
courses, the plush, multi-use cafe- 
teria-gym-auditorium with its own 
outdoor dining terrace—all these 
seem to be expensive frills. 
Actually, the school is built of 
simple, common materials and has 
details more typically associated 
with contemporary residential con- 
struction than with school building, 
and the cost of the facilities is im- 
pressively low (summary, page 104). 
The truth is, Alamitos Elementary 


Four classroonis 

in а group open 

to courts between. 
the clusters. 


-for economy 


School District, for whom Architects 
Neutra and Alexander planned this 
school, cannot afford extravagance. 
Five years ago, the district was 
largely a land of bean fields and 
orange groves. Then the tract de- 
velopments pushed south out of ad- 
jacent Los Angeles County. Today, 
much of the district lies within the 
newly incorporated city of Garden 
Grove; population: 57,000. And to 
the school board, a discouragingly 
large proportion of the population 
seems to be of school age. 

Because it was already bonded to 
the limit, the district obtained con- 
struction money for the new school 
from the California state-aid pro- 
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gram, which provides loans at а cur- 
rent interest rate of 2.3 per cent to 
financially exhausted districts. If the 
loan cannot be repaid in 30 years 
(for classrooms) or 40 years (for 
community facilities), the state 
crosses the debt off its books. 

At the Alamitos Intermediate 
School (seventh and eighth grades) , 
the house-size clusters of four class- 
rooms each are set close to the 
street, on the other side of which is 
the inevitable row of ranch-style 
houses. From the main entrance ad- 
jacent to the administration suite 
(plan, above), covered walkways 
lead to five clusters of academic 
classrooms, the shop and home-eco- 


ARCHITECTS: Richard J. Neutra & 
Robert E. Alexander. 

ENGINEERS: Parker, Zehnder & Assocs. 
(structural), Boris M. Lemos (mechanical) 
Earl L. Holmberg & Assocs. (electrical) 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Bettler Baldwin 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Noyes Roach Co. 


PHOTOS: JULIUS SHULMAN 


nomics rooms, and the multi-use 
cafeteria-gym-auditorium. 

Much of the economy—and amen- 
ity—of the school is derived from 
the cluster plans. In each cluster, 
four classrooms surround a utility 
and storage core. Low (814-foot) 
ceilings are made workable by the 
egg-crate-baffled, fluorescent ceiling 
lighting, which spreads light evenly 
despite the low height. 

Under the average state building 
code, many of these features would 
not be allowed. But California's lib- 
eral eode encourages the building of 
good schools for a minimum amount 
of money. For construction details 
and costs, see the next page. 
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Home economics rooms are in a separate cluster and can be joined by means of fold-back wood partitions. 


CLASSROOMS IN FOURS ART & CRAFT 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


SITE: 23 acres / GRADES: 7-8 / CAPACITY: 
736 present, 950 max. / SPACES: 14 class- 
rooms, 14 special rooms (4 science, 4 
home economics, 2 art, 2 shop, 2 band), 
library, administration suite, multi-use 
cafeteria-gym-auditorium, kitchen, locker, 
Stage / FEATURES: open corridors, 4-cluster 
srooms, outdoor classrooms and stage. 
CONSTRUCTION: grade beam foundations, 
concrete slab floors / stucco on wood stud 
walls, dry-wall and plywood interior / 
wood joists on laminated wood beam roof 
(classrooms), steel deck on bolted steel- 
frame roof (multi-use area) /tar and 
gravel roof / unit gas furnaces. 

COSTS: building, $918,721 / land, $114,350 
/ site development, $102,542 / equipment, 
$20,883 / fees, $97,493 / ENGELHARDT COM- 
PARISON FIGURES (adjusted to 1949 build- 
ing costs and to regional and community 
variations, see FoRUM, November 1957 
gross square feet, 65,222 / adj. cost per 
gross square foot: $8.31 / net square 
feet: 41,262 / adj. cost per met square 
ft.: $13.13 / adj. cost per pupil: $637. END 
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What should Congress do to encourage housing and 
urban renewal? Here are FORUM’s recommendations. 


A sound housing policy-now 


THE BASIC GOALS 


A national housing policy, 
Forum believes, should provide 
adequate housing and necessary 
community facilities for families 
of all income groups, all races, 
all age levels. Such a policy 
should specifically encourage: 

> Rental housing as well as 
purchase housing, both in the 
suburbs and in the central cities. 

> Slum clearance, slum preven- 
tion, and neighborhood conser- 
vation and improvement proj- 
ects. 

> Urban renewal and redevel- 
opment projects, both residential 
and nonresidential, that will 
make the best social and eco- 
nomic use of blighted but intrin- 
sically valuable city areas. 

b Desegregation: the avoidance 
of racial patterns which concen- 
trate minorities in “ghettos” 
within the city—by opening op- 
portunities for them to locate in 
nonurban areas. 

> Housing for military person- 
nel comparable with housing of 
civilian standards and that will 
sustain military morale. 
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The U.S. is badly in need of a new, 
comprehensive, coordinated housing 
policy. Years of piecemeal legisla- 
tion have produced a patchwork of 
federal housing and urban renewal 
programs marked by inefficiency, in- 
consistency, and lack of coordina- 
tion. Unfortunately, there is lit- 
tle prospect that either Congress 
or the Eisenhower Administration 
will draft any comprehensive hous- 
ing legislation this year. With con- 
gressional elections coming up, and 
the nation preoccupied with defense 
and recession, the best that can be 
hoped for is that the most trouble- 
some obstacles to building will be 
removed, and the most serious de- 
fects in the existing federal housing 
laws corrected. 

With these limitations in mind, 
here are FORUM's proposals for a 
sound housing program, A.D. 1958. 
They comprise the reforms which 
are most urgently needed right now, 
and which would also contribute 
substantially to any future compre- 
hensive housing act. There are four 
general areas in which action is 
needed : 


1. Aid to home builders 


An unprecedented volume of 
home building has been achieved in 
the U.S. during the past decade. 
Since 1947 some 10.3 million one- 
family, nonfarm houses have been 
built in the U.S. and a substantial 
impetus to this home-building boom 
came from the FHA and VA mort- 
gage guarantee programs. Despite 
the clamor of home builders, private 
home building is probably the area 
of construction activity least in need 
of additional government help. 

During the 1956 to 1957 “tight 
money" squeeze, home builders com- 
plained—with some justification— 
that FHA and VA regulations re- 


stricted credit in the construction 
industry more than in any other 
segment of the economy. Recently, 
however, the government has been 
easing its housing credit rules, and 
FHA has established new income 
evaluation standards for FH.A mort- 
gages that may double the number 
of families qualified to purchase 
$15,000 houses, triple the number 
eligible to buy $20,000 houses. 
With home building already on 
the upswing, relatively little action 
by Congress or the Administration 
is needed to insure a continuation of 
the uptrend in residential construc- 
tion. FORUM recommendations : 


b Raise FHA mortgage limit 


Congress should approve the Eis- 
enhower proposal, endorsed by the 
home-building industry, that the 
maximum FHA mortgage on a sin- 
gle-family house be increased from 
$20,000 to $30,000. Due to inflation, 
and when adjusted to changes in 
building costs, a $30,000 mortgage 
today corresponds roughly to a 
mortgage of only $11,500 in 1940 
(when FHA's limit was $16,000). 


> Decontrol interest rates 


Congress likewise should adopt 
the administration's proposal that 
rigid “price fixing" of FHA mort- 
gage interest rates be stopped. By 
setting intermediate interest rate 
ceilings below the home loan statu- 
tory maximum of 6 per cent, the 
FHA has, in effect, made it neces- 
sary for lenders to resort to dis- 
counts or premiums to obtain cur- 
rent “market” yields. 


b Adopt "partial" insurance 


The U.S. Savings & Loan League 
has proposed a new system of “par- 
tial" mortgage insurance that would 
be issued through the Home Loan 
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Bank System (the reserve bank sys- 
tem for savings and loan institu- 
tions). Under this plan, or a simi- 
lar system being considered by 
FHA, only the risky top 20 or 25 per 
cent of the lender’s investment 
would be insured, thus reducing the 
mortgage insurance premiums that 
the borrower would pay. Such a 
system now operating in Canada is 
estimated to cost home buyers 50 
per cent less than the present 100 
per cent FHA insurance system— 
and in the U.S. would produce a sav- 
ing for the home buyer of about 
$630 on a 25-year, $15,000 mort- 
gage. 


1. Aid to urban renewal 


The government-fostered subur- 
ban home-building boom since World 
War II has helped create and com- 
pound the housing problems *hat 
now beset many cities. Two of the 
chief, but little noted reasons for the 
exodus of so many middle- and up- 
per-income citizens from the cities 
have been: 1) the ease of buying 
homes in the suburbs with FHA and 
VA assistance, and 2) the difficulty 
of finding good rental housing in the 
city because of laws which make it 
difficult and frustrating for a builder 
to erect rental apartments. 

Coincident with the exodus of mid- 
dle-income people from the city there 
has been an influx of low-income 
minority groups who have settled in 
the slums, intensifying blight and ex- 
panding blighted areas. New York 
City officials estimate that an aver- 
age of 32,000 Puerto Ricans, mainly 
of low income, have migrated to New 
York each year since 1950. As Mor- 
ton Grodzins reports in the October, 
1957 Scientific American: in the dec- 
ade from 1940 to 1950 the white 
population in the nation's 14 largest 
cities rose 4 per cent, the nonwhite 
population 68 per cent. “... All 
evidence makes it highly probable 
that within 30 years Negroes will 
constitute from 25 to 50 per cent of 
the total population in at least ten 
of the 14 largest central cities." 

To offset the exodus of the 
middle- and upper-income families, 
offiials in many U.S. cities have 
started redevelopment programs 
that involve the razing of slums and 
their replacement by large-scale re- 
newal projects. Although it is now 
becoming distressingly clear that 
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cities cannot be saved by “projects” 
alone, these programs can have con- 
siderable value in replacing the 
worst slums, which cannot be at- 
tacked piecemeal, and in supplying a 
permanent nucleus of good building 
around which private rehabilitation 
can profitably be ventured. To en- 
courage and accelerate urban re- 
newal, therefore, Congress should: 


> Give renewal more continuity 


The U.S. Conference of Mayors 
recommends that Congress authorize 
at least $350 million a year in 
grants for urban renewal over the 
next ten years (grants are now 
usually extended on only a year- 
to-year basis) ; the AFL-CIO recom- 
mends $500 million a year for ten 
years; Developer William Zecken- 
dorf urges a ten-year program, “зо 
that cities, developers, and the gov- 
ernment itself will be assured that 
their best efforts and their joint in- 
vestment will not be aborted.” The 
American Municipal Association es- 
timates, on the basis of data from 
236 cities, that municipal applica- 
tions for federal renewal grants will 
exceed $490 million this year, and 
will total at least $380 million in 
1959, $350 million in 1960, $320 mil- 
lion in 1961, and $300 million in 1962 
—a five-year total of $1.8 billion. 

President Eisenhower has pro- 
posed a six-year extension of the 
urban renewal program, so that 
cities can have “positive assurance" 
of the program's continuity. But the 
amount of money he requested was 
far below the amounts urged by ar- 
dent renewal advocates. The Pres- 
ident recommended $250 million a 
year for the three fiscal years start- 
ing July 1, and then $200 million a 
year for the following three years— 
a six-year total of $1.3 billion. 

FORUM endorses the President's 
$1.3 billion program but to allow 
greater flexibility, suggests that it be 
enacted as an over-all six-year, $1.8 
billion program with authority for 
the administration to issue commit- 
ments for not more than 40 per cent 
($520 million) of the total $1.8 bil- 
lion of assistance funds in any single 
year. This would eliminate needless 
competitive pressure on cities to race 
to get their projects approved ahead 
of other cities within any single 
fiscal year—like frantic women at a 
bargain-basement table pushing and 


fighting to get hold of a limited num- 
ber of “sale” items. 


> Reduce federal responsibility 


The President has also proposed 
a gradual percentage reduction in 
the federal share of renewal costs 
(from two-thirds now to one-half in 
1962). “The time has come,” he de- 
clared, “when states and local com- 
munities should assume a share of 
the administrative responsibilities 
and financial costs more commensu- 
rate with the benefits their citizens 
receive.” 

The National Association of Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Officials, on 
the other hand, urges “a more real- 
istic" (i.e. bigger) federal contribu- 
tion. Says NAHRO: "The urban re- 
newal program is no less important 
than the highway program, for 
which the federal government bears 
90 per cent of the cost." The Confer- 
ence of Mayors suggests that the 
federal share of the public costs of 
renewal be upped to 80 per cent. 

FORUM concurs with the President 
that the federal role in renewal 
should be reduced. However, it also 
recognizes that most state legisla- 
tures are dominated by rural inter- 
ests and that there is considerable 
danger that the program might be 
crippled if the reduction schedule 
were put into effect before states 
and cities were ready—and able—to 
carry an increased share of the load. 
One possible solution has been put 
forward by the Joint Federal-State 
Action Committee and approved by 
the National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards. NAREB has urged that 
Congress "study the feasibility" of 
surrendering present federal taxes 
on real estate conveyances and the 
federal taxes on gifts and estates 
[which bring in some $1.5 billion a 
year] to enable state and local gov- 
ernments to assume à much greater 
degree of responsibility for slum 
clearance. Since the states obviously 
must have revenues as well as the 
responsibility if they are to take on 
more of the urban renewal load, 
FORUM urges the adoption of this 
proposal or of some similar transfer 
of taxing power prior to any cut- 
back in federal support. 


y Establish city “land banks" 


Permit cities to acquire and clear 
blighted areas—with federal aid— 


before submitting specific renewal 
plans to the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration (as now required). This 
change has widespread industry 
backing. It would speed up renew- 
al projects by allowing planning 
and acquisition to proceed simultane- 
ously, instead of successively as at 
present. It would also allow cities to 
set up “land banks,” to hold cleared 
land for extended periods, until the 
time was propitious for redevelop- 
ment. This idea was first proposed at 
Forum’s Round Table on How to 
Make Urban Renewal Work (April 
1956). 


11. Aid to rental housing 


Congress has modified the FHA 
mortgage terms for rental housing 
2 number of times since World War 
IT. In the war and postwar periods 
(through 1954) a great wave of 
rental housing was built under 
FHA's "Section 608" program. 
Under that ill-starred program Con- 
gress approved mortgages for 90 
per cent of the estimated construc- 
tion costs of apartment projects. 
With liberal profit-margin allow- 
ances and generous FHA cost esti- 
mates based on “average” estimated 
costs, many efficient builders—and 
a few unscrupulous ones—were able 
to obtain “608” mortgages that ex- 
ceeded their total construction costs 
—and, so, to obtain so-called “wind- 
fall” profits on these loans. 

After the “608” program expired, 
and the windfall "scandals" had 
been aired, Congress authorized 
three FHA rental programs (Sec- 
tions 213, 220, and 221) that theo- 
retically allow a builder to “mort- 
gage out,” or borrow a sum equal to, 


but not in excess of, all of his actual 
costs. To prevent windfalls, all of 
these programs are now subject to 
an FHA “cost certification” require- 
ment and the original loan is scaled 
down if the project is erected for 
less than original estimates. 


This: means that, today, an FHA 
rental builder can never complete a 
project with more cash than when 
he started the job; his entire con- 
struction work profit must be taken 
in “brick-and-mortar,” as an equity 
investment in the building; and if 
his costs rise and exceed original 
FHA estimates he also may have to 
make an increased out-of-pocket 
cash investment in the project. In 
addition, the FHA controls his rents. 

By contrast, the suburban home 
builder ends up with his cash profit 
in his pocket on each house as soon 
as the buyer has made his down pay- 
ment and obtained his mortgage 
loan. FHA puts no ceiling on his 
profit. There is no fixed ratio of 
profit to costs; he is not subject to 
“cost certification” rules; and FHA 
does not control his sales prices. 

If Congress wants to encourage 
rental building, if it wants to halt 
the exodus from the cities and 
the cities’ consequent deterioration, 
Congress must make FHA mortgage 
terms on rental housing at least as 
attractive as the terms on suburban 
housing for both the builder and the 
renter. The only practical way to 
achieve the needed volume of urban 
rental housing will be through a vast 
amount of efficient, unharassed pri- 
vate construction, and that volume 
will only materialize when there are 
reasonable prospects for builders to 
obtain reasonable building and/or 


Congressional action recommended by FORUM 


Raise FHA mortgage limit from $20,000 to $30,000. 
Decontrol FHA interest rates and “discounts.” 


Provide “partial” mortgage insurance. 


Allow profit-taking on rental housing construction. 

Give “conduit” tax treatment to income of real estate investment trusts. 
Approve Hisenhower’s six-year, $1.3 billion renewal program. 

Permit cities to start renewal projects prior to completion of planning. 
Allow cities to buy up land for future redevelopment. 

Allow “over-income” tenants to remain in public housing but charge them 


“economic rents.” 


Allow public housing tenants to purchase their apartments. 
Acquire existing buildings for public housing use. 
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operating profits, competitive with 
profit inducements offered by ven- 
tures of all other types. 

What is really needed, according 
to FoRUM Consultant Miles L. Co- 
lean, is some incentive to true equity 
“investment” that would allow the 
ownership-operation of rental hous- 
ing to be divorced from the building 
operation. The ordinary builder es- 
sentially only wants to be a builder 
—and not be compelled to tie up his 
funds and become a long-term realty 
investor-owner. About the only plan 
Colean has seen that holds any 
promise of bringing this ideal state 
to pass, he adds, is the real estate 
investment trust (see below). 

With these considerations in mind, 
FORUM believes that Congress at 
this session should enact the follow- 
ing changes to the housing laws: 


> Allow apartment profit-taking 


Congress should permit FHA to 
insure “no cash investment but no 
windfall” rental housing mortgages 
on a more widespread basis. Such in- 
surance is now permitted--in theory 
—for projects in specific renewal 
areas, or for officially certified “re- 
location” housing (Section 220 and 
221 rental loans) and for manage- 
ment-type cooperative apartments 
(Section 213). Under a contemplated 
plan to allow “mortgaging out” on 
regular apartment projects too, 
FHA would insure a mortgage for 
100 per cent of a builder’s out-of- 
pocket land and building costs (sub- 
ject to rigid “cost certification’), 
and then allow him a profit of 5 per 
cent of the total building cost 
for the work he did in building 
the project. Beyond that, however, 
all earnings above an FHA-approved 
management fee would have to be 
applied to reducing the mortgage, 
and the builder could not take out 
any ownership or operating profits 
until the FHA insurance was termi- 
nated. Thus, the owner-builder 
would gradually accumulate a large 
“frozen-profit” equity in the proj- 
ect but would have no prospect of 
getting any of this profit out in 
liquid, useable form for perhaps ten 
years, which would be about the 
earliest he might be able to sell or 
refinance the project with a con- 
ventional (non-FHA) mortgage. 

In drafting this proposal, FHA 


continued on page 174 
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catery Mexico’s mammoth campus 


For sheer size, pattern, and color, Mexico’s National University doubtless stands unmatched in modern design. It 
Brobdingnagian vistas and walks, thousands of feet long, run between great sculptured and decorated building 
groups that define a mile-long campus outside Mexico City. But size can sometimes slip beyond the bounds of 
human scale. To find out how students were adjusting to their monumental surroundings, FORUM recently asked 
Photographer Wallace Litwin to turn his professional eye on the nearly completed campus, and to focus on its 
inhabitants. As Litwin’s pictures show, the University’s seas of space lap up on little islands scaled to humans— 
a clump of shade trees, a wall, a pool, a patterned court. Around the outside of the campus, free buses save some 


giant steps. But compared to the little figures in its landscape, Mexico University still looks awesomely big. 


On a fantastic framework of 
crisscrossing concrete ramps (left), 
students walk between buildings 
of the medical school. Across 

a huge plaza, 1,000 feet 

away, rises the Corbusier-style 
Tower of Science. 


The man-dwarfing scale of the campus is dramatically 
revealed in the four photos above: 

(1) Groups of students negotiate the center of the campus, 
where the “lawn” is a hard-wearing texture of 
steppingstones and grass. (2) The humanities building, 

a Corbusian superblock-on-stilts nearly a quarter mile 
long, leaves two students drifting in space. (3) In a 

grove of young trees, one of many intimate 

“islands” on the huge campus, a student finds a place 

to read. Beyond, tall banks of red louvers shade 

the medical school. (4) Like fat birds on a fence, spectators 
perch atop the 110,000-seat Olympic stadium. 
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To some visitors, the skylights of the engineering 
lab recall the multiple domes of Mexico's Spanish Colonial 
days; to others, they look like big golf balls teed up 
on pyramids. At left is the architectural school; 
at the head of the courtyard is the campus cafeteria. 
In the distance: the stadium, echoing the crater shap 
nearby volcanoes; the glass administration tower; 
the statue of alumnus, benefactor, and ex-President of 
Mexico, Miguel Alemán; and Juan O'Gorman's 

ng library wrapped in its symbolic murals. 


Above: (1) In academic robes of their colleges, 
the university's regents set out in ceremonial 
procession. Behind them, thin slabs of native 
yellow marble admit soft light to the wpper 

part of the library's reading room. (2) Ant-sized 
students pick their way across giant-sized 
squares of a main walk. (3) An attendant carries 
a student anatomy lesson down a corridor of the 
medical school. (4) In a courtyard of the 
architectural school, students gather outdoors 


between classes. Walls behind them are plastered 


with student election placards. 
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Photographs by WALLACE LITWIN 
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On this раде: (1) Down the sheltered walkway under 
the humanities building, big rectangles of 

pebbled paving and a yellow ceiling help relieve a long 
perspective. (2) A change of level and a willow 

tree in the campus forecourt provide a visiting mother 
and son a place to rest. (3) Smaller campus 
courtyards have lively patterns of more human 

scale. Architecture students, seen here displaying 
their models, call this the “peanut patio.” 

(4) The bareboned chemistry building opens 
underneath to form one of many gateways to the 
campus. (5) Visiting schoolgirls find a pool 

to play in, where the water catches the glitter 

of mosaic paving. Behind them looms Chavez 

Morado's *Return of Quetzalcoatl," one of many 
mosaic supermurals on campus. 


Seen across the vast central mall (right), 
students on the terrace of the humanities 
building congregate around the only 

anchor in space, a long lava-rock wall. 
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Louis Kahn and the living city 


Louis I. Kahn, of Philadelphia, is 
one of America's foremost archi- 
tects—and one of this country's 
most creative thinkers about the 
nature of modern cities. This is 
the second. of two articles om his 
work; the first appeared in the 
October 1957 issue of FORUM. 
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"In this disintegrating world of men 
reduced to partial beings," Walter 
Gropius has said, “Lou Kahn stands 
up as a total man." 

It is an apt description, for Archi- 
tect Louis I. Kahn, of Philadelphia, 
is no narrow specialist, no “experts’ 
expert." To city planners, he is a 
visionary architect. To fellow archi- 
tects, he is a poet. To social the- 
orists, he is an inspired planner. 
And to all who have allowed them- 
selves to fall under the spell of 
Kahn's intense, articulate, witty 
personality, he is clearly a man 
possessed by a single, compelling 
truth: that nothing can live unless 
it acknowledges a simple, logical 
system of organization, a principle 
of order. 

This truth Kahn applies, specifi- 


cally, to buildings, to streets, to 
whole cities. For in his mind, these 
are not inanimate things—they are 
alive, or can be if they are created 
from a “principle of order." 

What Lou Kahn means by “order” 
has little to do with orderliness or 
discipline. It is best translated by 
words like “nature” or “organism.” 
When Kahn says that his favorite 
medieval city — thirteenth-century 
Carcassonne, in southern France— 
“was designed from an order of de- 
fense,” he means that Carcassonne 
(photo, left) was designed as a de- 
fense organism and that its defense 
nature gave form to everything 
within and without its walls. 

Cities, to Kahn, are people whom 
he may love or hate, trust or fear, 
approach with humility or with a 
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Proposal for Philadelphia's 
Center City is based on Kahn's 
canal pattern: express 
ways north and south carry 
rapid, long-distance traffic; 


movement, carry 

drical car-storage buildings for 
day-long parking. Motorists 
who want to shop jn Center 


area. Dotted lines represent 
“pedestrian ways” which also 
carry go-stop-Eo traffic—trol- 


“Harbor” (opposite) is ? 
Kahn-designed puilding type 
which would serve as а day- 
long parking garage оп lower 


below show the Rome Coliseum 
(620 feet along it$ major axis) 
compared with Kahn's “har- 
bor” which measures 440 fee! 
in diameter. 


| swagger- Carcassonne was Lou he sees the city gasping for air. “A y 
| Kahn’s first love; his eyes still light street wants to be à building," Kahn capability to live, the living 


| up when he mentions her name. says; and, because to him а 'build- 


| Later, he had à brief, shY encoun- ing” is a living thing, this sentence will ine eatively, colo E 
\ ter with the city of Pisa. «when 1 evokes an jmage of a street fighting ously, and ever changingly + 
\ first came to Pisa,” he recalls, «y for its life. “Spaces that want to be,” planning serves only to initiate 
| went straight in the direction of the Kahn says; and, again, the image not to dominate it. 
piazza. Nearing it and seeing 2 evoked is that of à living organism go Kahn proposes: first, le! 
distant glimpse of the tower filled struggling to attain its highest capa- street live- py this he means 
me so that т stopped short to enter pility. The architect serves 25 the the street-mess must be disent? 


a shop where т bought an ill-fitting form-giver, as Pygmalion, whose so that each street will do it 


English jacke "» Not until the next function it is to preathe life into kind of job in its own kind © 


day did he gather UP enough cour- stone so that the stone may, in turn, Today's city streets Carry 
age to £9 to the piazza. put the become à life-creating force. dozen different, contradictory 
American city has turned Lou Kahn : of traffic — pedestrians who У 
к - Let the street live i 
into another Py gmalion; somehow stroll along; buses that W ant 
py the sheer force of his passion, For the most important difference stop-g0; private cars that ' 
Kahn is going to give this jumble between Kahn and the ordinary city #0 at an even rate witho 
of junk a new lease on life. planner і that the planner tries ping, and then fnd 2 I 


Not that Kahn thinks the city is to solve problems as they arise, park; other cars that wan 
dead; far from it. In his mind’s eye; whereas Lou Kahn believes that if pass the city altogether 
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not); trucks, trolley cars, delivery 
boys or what have you, each with a 
different mission, each with a dif- 
ferent rate of movement. 

To funnel all these kinds of traffic 
through one and the same street is 
as silly to Kahn as funneling gas, hot 
water, cold water, wastes, and elec- 
tric current all through the same 
pipe in a house. And not only does 
the resultant chaos make a mess of 
the street—it also makes most build- 
ings along the street unworkable. 
For no building can work equally 
well for a pedestrian moving 3 miles 
per hour and for a sedan going 50. 

Kahn’s solution is taken, charac- 
teristically, from a natural phenom- 
enon that has always spelled “life” 
to the poets: the phenomenon of 
great rivers. “Expressways are like 
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rivers," Kahn says—and, like rivers, 
they may carry a variety of traffic. 
“These rivers should frame the area 
to be served— Center City. Rivers, in 
turn, have harbors." In Kahn's vo- 
cabulary, the harbors are municipal 
parking garages—great, cylindrical 
towers with all-day car-storage space 
at the core (for use by suburban- 
ites) and apartments, offices, or mo- 
tels all around the perimeter. Here 
the river traffic begins to be sorted 
out. “From these harbors, canals 
branch out that serve the interior.” 
These canals have few, if any inter- 
sections, and permit motor traffic to 
move smoothly and at an even rate 
(trolley cars and local buses use sep- 
arate approach streets to the Cen- 
ter). “From the canals branch out 
cul-de-sac docks,” Kahn continues. 
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The docks provide short-time park- 
ing, service, unloading, etc. “They 
serve as entrance halls to the build- 
ings,” he concludes. 

The system seems clear, the anal- 
ogy is effective. But is the proposal 
too visionary ? Not at all, says Kahn. 
The Fort Worth Plan (ForuM, May 
1956) developed by Architect Victor 
Gruen is an example of what Kahn 
means. And in every downtown area 
currently suffocating from clogged 
street systems, planners have rec- 
ognized that the only way out is 
to restore the streets to “life’—or 
rather, to the different kinds of life 
that modern traffic demands. 


Down with decentralization 


The beauty of Kahn’s concept is 
that, if put into operation, it should 
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automatically create a city pattern 
that will work (however unplanned 
it may be in its details) and that 
can, and probably will, end up beau- 
tiful. “A modern city will renew 
itself from its order concept of move- 
ment,” Kahn says. And this “order 
concept of movement"—the river- 
canal pattern—would reverse certain 
tendencies that threaten the heart 
of modern cities. 

Chief among these destructive 
tendencies, according to Kahn, is 
decentralization. “It disperses and 
destroys the city,” he says. Decen- 
tralization puts shopping centers 
miles outside the city limits; decen- 
tralization puts a sports arena in the 
suburbs—only because nobody could 
get to it if it were located in Center 
City; decentralization cuts up the 
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city’s body, hoping that it will be 
easier to feed the parts separately 
than to feed the whole in one op- 
eration. 

This, to Lou Kahn, is sheer non- 
sense. “Only the consolidation of 
all centers—cultural, academic, com- 
mercial, civic, ete—into one forum 
will inspire renewal of the city. . . . 
An arena placed outside the city for 
reasons of parking is isolated from 
its other living companions. . . . In 
the Center its space will stimulate 
ideas for its use and strengthen 
other places of meeting and com- 
merce by its presence.” Most Amer- 
ican downtown areas, Kahn main- 
tains, operate on a part-time basis 
only—either on week days or on 
week ends, either during working 
hours or after working hours. No 
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city can afford to have its most val- 
uable real estate lie idle most of the 
time. This is the point where the 
poet should begin to make eminent 
sense to the businessman. 

But does he? How much influence 
has Kahn had upon the redevelop- 
ment of his own city, Philadelphia— 
a city with a fine planning commis- 
sion and with a big portion of down- 
town open and ready for develop- 
ment? 

Edmund N. Bacon, the planning 
commission’s executive director, 
thinks that Kahn’s abstract concepts 
about the city have great value. “Lou 
has a very important function as a 
producer of ideas—and the equally 
important function of challenging 
other ideas,” Bacon has said. “There 
is great need for men like Lou, dis- 
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Raised platform for pedes- 
trians covers present Market 
Street in Kahn’s proposal. 
Service and other motor traf- 
fie remains at existing street 
level, which gets its daylight 
through large cutouts in the 
elevated platform. Pedestrian 
ramps connect the two levels. 
Lampshade-shaped building at 
right is an arena. 


> 


Square plaza (measuring 700 
by 700 feet) supports Kahn’s 
proposed Municipal Adminis- 
tration Building, a radical, 
triangular structure. Each 
corner of the plaza contains a 
spiral entrance to "docks" for 
passenger cars, taxis, and local 
buses. Other cylinders are 
openings for ventilation and 
light, serving a shopping con- 
course below the plaza level. 
Stairs and escalators connect 
concourse and plaza. This 
project was developed by 
Kahn for the Universal Atlas 
Cement Co., in association with 
Anne G. Tyng. 


associated from government and 
throwing ideas into the pot.” Most of 
the time, however, some other cook 
is called upon to bring the pot to boil. 
The reason is not that Kahn lacks 
persuasive power; it is, rather, that 
he is too much an artist to be satis- 
fied with contributing abstract con- 
cepts—he is too deeply concerned 
about the details of execution. 
Mies van der Rohe likes to say 
that “God is in the details,” and— 
he might have added—that archi- 
tects are His prophets. If the trouble 
with most planners is that they 
think only in the first, second, and 
fourth dimensions, the trouble with 
a good architect (if it can be called 
"trouble") is that he never stops 
thinking about the third. Every city 
project ever developed by Lou Kahn 
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strikes the layman as an extraor- 
dinary, dramatic, and highly per- 
sonal exercise in sculpture. Few po- 
tential redeveloper-clients manage to 
see, behind the sculpture, that hard 
core of planning intelligence which 
is Kahn's greatest contribution. In- 
stead, they are awed by the sight 
of a kind of giant sculpture-garden 
surrounded by huge, medieval tow- 
ers and gateways, and inhabited 
by fantastic Tinkertoy skyscrapers, 
truncated pyramids, and upside- 
down funnels. These are the stocks- 
in-trade, the building blocks of Louis 
Kahn, sculptor. Too often they have 
proved to be the stwmbling blocks 
for some of Kahn’s potential clients. 

It is not very likely that tomor- 
row's American city will look much 
like Carcassonne. But whatever its 
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outward form, tomorrow’s city may 
owe much of its bone structure to 
Louis Kahn. For his influence has 
reached out far beyond Philadelphia. 
“The poet’s voice need not merely be 
the record of man,” William Faulk- 
ner has said, “it can be one of the 
props, the pillars, to help him endure 
and prevail" Architect Kahn's is 
such a voice. END 
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Technology 


Buckminster Fuller’s 30-year-old science of 
geodesics is finally getting industrial support. 
Kaiser-built domes are beginning to sprout 

in Texas, Virginia, Kansas—and even Venezuela. 


The dome goes commercial 


DESIGN TEAM at Kaiser is headed by Donald 
Richter (above, left), who learned geodesics 
from Fuller. During the past year, Kaiser 
designers have worked out plans for six 
dome sizes, The next step will be to design 
free shapes: paraboloids and ellipsoids. 


BASIC BUILDING BLOCK of all domes is 
this kite-shaped panel of aluminum, which 
combines both structural frame and skin. R. 
Buckminster Fuller (below) first designed 
domes with separate frames and skins. Kalser 
is one of 63 Fuller licensees. 


HAYCOX PHOTORAMIC, INC, 
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There was a farcical quality about the 
first aluminum dome Henry Kaiser 
built amid the Polynesian pomp of his 
Hawaiian Village resort on Waikiki 
Beach. And people laughed when Kaiser 
said that he would mass-produce such 
domes for the world. But the laughter 
has died, for out of Kaiser's zany, ro- 
mantie world has come a whole family 
of domes and other strange new shapes 
in what promises to be the first suc- 
cessful industrial development of ge- 
odesic structures, the sphere-shaped 
system for enclosing space developed 
and championed by R. Buckminster 
Fuller over the past 30 years. 

Fuller alone could never make this 
happen, despite his eloquence as a 
teacher and the sturdiness of his geo- 
metric principles. It was the amalgam 
of his idea with Kaiser’s peculiar ex- 
uberance, plus the ingenuity of Donald 
Richter, a former student of Fuller’s 
and now a Kaiser designer, which fused 
the development. From this unlikely 
union has come a prefabricated roof 
system which is extremely lightweight 
(less than 8 pounds per square foot) 
and supports at least 25 times its 
weight (some 75 pounds per square 
foot of floor covered) without signifi- 
eant deformation. 

The Kaiser roof is a precision de- 
sign; its elements are made to toler- 
ances of only +0.005 inches per 12 feet, 
an incredible precision by today’s build- 
ing standards. Furthermore, it goes 
up quickly: the first dome, in Hawaii, 
which covers 15,300 square feet and 
seats 1,800, was erected in 20 working 
hours (588 man-hours). Its cost, for 
dome.and foundation, was $5.50 per 
square foot. And its total cost, includ- 
ing exterior walls and interior treat- 
ment, was $150,000. These are attrac- 
tive statistics to builders, so it is 
hardly surprising that within only a 
few months three more domes have 
gone up: a convention center in Vir- 


ginia, costing $360,000; an auditorium 
in Texas, for $160,000; a conveyor 
equipment plant in Kansas, for $190,- 
000. And several more are in prospect, 
including a bank and an opera house. 


Fuller to Ford to Kaiser 


The story goes that Henry Kaiser 
conceived the Kaiser dome while driv- 
ing through the University of Califor- 
nia campus one day in 1956 when a 
group of students were building a 
dome-shaped aviary. He sped to his 
office in Oakland, the story goes, and 
spurred his engineers into designing a 
dome in aluminum for his Hawaiian 
Village. The story chimes with Kai- 
ser’s dynamic philosophy— "Together 
We Build"—but it serves no real his- 
toric purpose because it is only legend. 

Kaiser's real involvement in geodesic 
domes goes back to 1953 and the Ford 
Rotunda in Dearborn, Michigan, for 
which Buckminster Fuller designed 
his famous aluminum-framed dome 
(Forum, May 1953), a 93-foot-diameter 
hemisphere, clad with a plastic skin, 
which weighed only 17,000 pounds (1.5 
pounds per square foot). The aluminum 
for the dome was supplied by the 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 
whose project engineer was 26-year- 
old Donald Richter who had joined 
Kaiser just a few weeks before. Fuller 
and Richter renewed an association in 
Dearborn that had begun at Illinois In- 
stitute of Design in 1949, when Richter 
was a student and Fuller a visiting pro- 
fessor. It was Fuller who attracted 
Richter to geodesics, and later, to air- 
craft design, which Fuller thinks essen- 
tial to the development of a geodesics 
engineer. He even pointed Richter 
toward Kaiser, where Fuller sensed 
an opportunity for a promising geo- 
desics engineer. 

When the Ford project was finished, 
Richter returned to Kaiser’s product 
development section, where a number 
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of space-enclosure ideas were under 
study, including domes. By 1956, when 
Henry Kaiser foretold his Hawaiian 
Village project, Richter had convinced 
himself that an entirely different kind 
of geodesic dome could be built, com- 
bining both frame and skin into a 
single structural element. This was a 
marked departure from the basic Ful- 
ler dome, which consisted of two ele- 
ments, a frame and a superimposed 
skin, which were erected separately. 
Richter’s basic building unit was a 
diamond-shaped panel of aluminum 
sheet, with an aluminum strut stretch- 
ing across its surface, much like 
the bowstring on a kite. Each panel 
would be three-dimensionally triangula- 
ted, or a tetrahedron. In this re- 
spect, the Kaiser dome would be no 
different from other geodesic struc- 
tures, because the tetrahedron is the 
key to forming a space-trussed geodesic 
dome. In Fuller’s geometry (Forum, 
August 1951), the tetrahedron is the 
basic geometric form, because all other 
regular angular structures can be 
made up of tetrahedra. By combining 
frame and skin, Richter took advantage 
of the skin’s structural strength and, 
in effect, made it a working member of 
the structural system. Thus, the dome 
would have a minimum frame, consist- 


NEW ERECTION METHOD uses balloon lift, which raises dome as new 
panels are added. This technique is faster than mast erection (right). 
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ing only of panels, fabricated in ten 
different sizes, which would provide 
some 75 per cent of the structural in- 
tegrity of the space truss, plus struts, 
which would span the surface of each 
panel to add rigidity. The main advan- 
tage of the system would be its adapt- 
ability to shop fabrication, which would 
reflect in greatly reduced costs on the 
job. Also, the dome promised the same 
basic advantage as other geodesic 
structures over more cumbersome con- 
structions in concrete: no formwork 
would be required. 

Even so, there was some reason to 
doubt the wisdom of Richter’s idea. For 
example, an error of one-tenth of an 
inch in the panels’ dimensioning would 
become an inch after only a few panels 
had been joined together, and several 
inches by the time the erectors had 
placed the last of the dome’s 575 
panels, Also, there was the problem of 
sealing the joints, and even the dome’s 
structural stability was questioned, 
with nothing but theory and Richter's 
personal conviction in its defense. 
Static load tests had been performed 
on a small segment of the dome to help 
verify these structural theories. But 
Since no geodesic dome structure of 
this size or design had ever been built, 
no firm proof existed concerning its 


FIRST THREE DOMES were raised by a steel mast. 
balloon, the crest panels are assembled first, then lifted as dome grows. 


FABRICATION of the panels in metal-work- 
ing shops cuts erection time sharply. The 
aluminum panels are crated, then shipped to 
the building site, where aluminum struts are 
bolted on. Kaiser now has agreements with 15 
outside firms which form panels and handle 
the dome's erection at the bullding site. 


structural stability. At this point, how- 
ever, there was no alternative but to 
go ahead. The designs had been com- 
pleted; the fabrication shop was tooled 
up; and Henry Kaiser waited “patient- 
ly" on Waikiki Beach. 

In January 1957, the dome's 2,330 
parts were crated and shipped, via Kai- 
ser S. S. Silver Bow from Permanente, 
California, to the Hawaiian Islands. On 
January 14, the 575th panel was bolted 
into place. It fit. On February 17, 
the auditorium was complete and at 
8:30 that evening, George Barati, con- 
ductor of the Honolulu Symphony Or- 
chestra, raised his baton as the 1,800 
visitors to Hawaiian Village listened 
for the opening bars of the Star Span- 
gled Banner. Meanwhile, Richter was 
5,000 miles away, working on other 
domes which Kaiser would build. 
The new design 


The first dome did not convince the 
Kaiser engineers that their every hy- 
pothesis was sound. In fact, it provoked 
several significant design changes, some 
to overcome certain problems in ship- 
ping, others to improve the roof's 
strength and weather-tightness. Future 
panels, for example, will be formed with 
fewer creases, eight instead of 12, 
which will make it possible to ship 
more panels per crate; other structural 


As with the 


components, such as the panels’ alumi- 
num struts, have been redesigned to 
enhance the structure’s load-bearing 
capabilities. The new tube-shaped strut 
is less subject to torsion failure. Also, 
a new sealing technique has since been 
developed; the original sealant was a 
Thiokol-based compound, commonly used 
in the building industry, which is 
squeezed into the joint, between panels. 
Kaiser will still recommend it, but will 
also suggest the new adhesive-backed 
aluminum tape which is applied over 
the surface of the joint. 

The first four domes actually built 
are all basically the same in design. 
Each is formed from the same 575 
panels; each encloses 15,300 square 
feet; each is approximately one-quarter 
of a sphere (the top half of a hemis- 
phere), containing some 40,000 pounds 
of aluminum, and measuring 145 feet 
across, at its base. But the fifth dome, 
soon to be built as part of a shopping 
center in Caracas, Venezuela, will be a 
larger “semihemisphere,” with 1,175 
panels (of 14 different sizes, instead of 
ten), enclosing 25,900 square feet. It 
will be the first dome to incorporate the 
design changes mentioned above. 
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COMPLETED DOMES, a factory in Kansas (left) and an auditorium in Hawaii Illustrate the 
Hawaiian dome points up the architect's importance: Welton 
Becket, who designed entrances, periphery, and interior at Hawaii, had to develop a wall 
system and cope with noise control and mechanical problems. Dome is not completely predesigned, 


dome's range of applications, 


With the construction of the first 
four domes, the believe 
they have demonstrated the basic 
soundness of the stressed-skin prin- 
ciple, i.e., the combining of frame with 
skin. The dome in Virginia, for ex- 
ample, has already withstood 65-mile 
winds, which churned through the new 
Virginia Beach convention center site 
before the dome had been enclosed. 
But other problems remain, such as the 
weather-tight integration of dome and 
exterior walls in a manner both eco- 
nomical and graceful; the efficient 
use of overhead space; the installation 
of mechanical equipment; the control 
of sound, from both interior and ex- 
terior sources. Some of these problems, 
such as sound “hot spots,” are inherent 
in dome architecture and proper con- 
trol often subtracts from the dome's 
clean appearance. All such problems 
inevitably fall to the architect for solu- 
tion and the Kaiser dome, despite its 
package-prefab overtones, is no excep- 
tion. The air-conditioning installation, 
for example, could add excessive cost 
to the dome if the installation were 
handled as in a conventional building, 
e.g, with overhead ducts. Still other 
problems, such as fire resistance, are 
under study now. Kaiser expects to 
get a one-hour fire rating this month, 
with a 114 inch vermiculite coating 
which is applied to the dome’s inner 
surface. Without this rating, many 
codes would restrict occupancy to no 
more than 1,000 people. 


engineers 


Sell that dome 


The Hawaiian Village dome was 
probably the world’s most publicized 
building in 1957. Kaiser men hailed it 
at luncheons of Kiwanis and Rotary, 
and at scientfiic gatherings, showing 
pictures of every important dome since 
the Neanderthal hut, They deluged pub- 
lications with pictures, showed step- 


by-step erection of the dome in televi- 
sion commercials and in movie-house 
newsreels, and then took a second joy 
ride when Henry Kaiser joined hands 
last year with showmen Mike Todd 
and Sylvester (Pat) Weaver in a 
dome-building venture which promises 
“15 or 20" suburban dome-theaters in 
which Todd-Weaver entertainments will 
be “showcased.” Such an extravaganza 
could be content with only one archi- 
tect, who will, of course, be Frank 
Lloyd Wright. Indeed, if buildings, like 
movies, won Oscars, the Kaiser dome 
would win an award for Flamboyance, 
unopposed. 

The result to date has been a flood of 
some 12,000 inquiries from potential 
customers, many of which are serious, 
e.g., school gymnasiums, shopping cen- 
ters, bowling pavilions, gasoline sta- 
tions. And by the end of this year it 
is quite possible that more than 50 
domes will have been sold. 

The danger, in fact, is that the dome 
will be strangled by indiscriminate sell- 
ing, e.g. to the pizza palace, which 
would destroy its appeal in more digni- 
fied fields. Architects Perkins & Will, 
who were commissioned by Kaiser to 
investigate the dome's possibilities in 
school building, have cautioned: “How 
the dome is used will affect the reaction 
to it. We have tried to emphasize the 
importance of not cheapening it.” 

Such warnings are never harmful, 
though Kaiser seems from the begin- 
ning to have had its sights set high. 
Henry Kaiser’s first dream for the 
dome was that it would serve as a civic 
auditorium: “There are 10,000 cities in 
the U.S. which do not have adequate 
meeting halls.” Translated, this dream 
presents a glittering potential market 
for some 200,000 tons of aluminum. 
But its fulfillment will depend upon 
many things, including the architect’s 
reaction to the dome. Thus far, his 
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COMPOUND CURVES give a glimpse of the 
potential for free shapes in aluminum. Some, 
such as the simple vault (top sketch), should 
prove relatively straightforward in design. But 
other shapes, e.g., the undulating saddle 
(third from top), will require more complex 
mathematical computations. Thus far, Richter 
and his design group have only begun to in- 
vestigate this broader field, but he sees no 
technical restriction ahead: “1 believe that 
we can make any shape that can be formed 
with concrete.” 
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DOMES FOR TOMORROW: The designers of the first Kaiser domes believe that their building 
block, the kite-shaped panel, can be adapted for a variety of shelter shapes beyond the traditional 
dome. Shown in models (above) are shelters which seem now to be feasible, although much of the 


design engineering is still to be done. 


reaction has been good, though some 
architects decry the inflexible dome 
form and scathingly ask whether 
everyone is now expected to live in 
domes. Emmit Ingram, of Perkins & 
Will, says that there was some reticence 
within his firm at first: “We wondered 
how we would modify this machine-age 
product to achieve a desirable school 
environment." He feels now that this 
can be done. 

On costs, Perkins & Will accepts the 
dome as “a good, inexpensive roofing 
system," but the firm believes that en- 
closure and other items may counter- 
balance some of the economies of the 
roof. Norfolk Architects Oliver & Smith 
selected the dome for the Virginia 
Beach convention center because “we 
saw that we would gain about 500 
people—for seating purposes—by using 
the dome.” Says Herbert L. Smith III, 
partner in charge of the project: “I 
doubt that you would select the build- 
ing for economy purposes.” He says 
that such problems as attaching supple- 
mentary buildings tend to counter- 
balance the savings in the roof. 

Smith brings up one further point: 
the dome’s “package-deal aspect,” a 
matter which has alarmed some in the 
architectural profession, who fear that 
Kaiser is bringing another package 
building into a field already crowded. 
Smith says that the dome itself (which 
certainly is a “package deal") does not 
minimize the architect's role in plan- 
ning, design, and development: “With 
every new thing you come up with, you 
run into a multitude of little problems, 
and this is so different from anything 
before." Moreover, in support of this, 
Kaiser is not selling a complete pack- 
age. Interiors, curtain walls, and 
foundation treatments are left to the 
architects. Kaiser supplies the panels 
and connecting elements to franchised 
fabricator-erectors, now 15 in number. 


At left, 


below, are more complicated shapes. 


The dome designers will soon have 
completed their designs for six domes 
of different sizes, ranging in enclosed 
area from 7,000 to 31,200 square feet. 
With this work out of the way, they 
will be able to experiment with some of 
the other shapes—paraboloids and 
ellipsoids, for example—which they be- 
lieve can be formed with the dome's 
basic building block. Says Donald 
Richter: “I believe that we can make 
any shape that can be formed with 
concrete. The question to be answered 
is which shapes will be practical.” 

Two things must happen in the engi- 
neering field before further significant 
advances can be made: 


> The engineers must develop a better 
knowledge of high-speed computers. 


> They must develop a better system 
for analyzing shell structures, particu- 
larly odd shapes. "Free shapes can be 
made," Richter says, *but not much is 
known about their structural strength." 


With computers, which will speed 
both design and analysis, the engineers 
will soon be developing a new metallic 
architecture, all of it stemming from 
Fuller’s geodesics, but as different 
from the first geodesic dome as that 
dome was different from all others that 
had gone before. And because it will be 
metallic, this architecture will take ad- 
vantage of prefabrication without fall- 
ing victim to its restrictions. As 
Richter says: “Prefabrication in the 
mechanical sense does not have to 
mean rigidity in design solutions.” 

To date, the Kaiser company esti- 
mates it has invested something over 
$200,000 in geodesics. The dome’s 
value as a Kaiser “identity” would 
seem to be worth that much in pro- 
motion value alone. And the resultant 
new shapes for tomorrow will likely 
prove again that good ideas carry 
generous rewards. END 


SCHOOL DOMES on this page were designed 
by Perkins & Will for Kaiser. They show the 
possibilities in a campus plan. Building at 
right would have four classrooms at ground 
level and a playroom area above (shaded 
area). Major problem, architects say, will be 
acoustics: “The solutions are not difficult, but 
it is a matter of economics.” They say that 
the dome is a good, inexpensive roofing system, 
but that noise control and proper ground-level 
enclosure may counterbalance some of its 
economies. In the school fleld, one of the 
dome's great assets would be its short erec- 
tion time. Each shell shown here could be 
bullt in three or four days. Four of the domes 
would cover classroom units, the fifth would 
be a multipurpose unit, comprised of adminis- 
trative facilities, cafeteria, and auditorium. 


PHOTOS: DAVE KLEIMAN STUDIOS 


ROOF'S GREAT SIZE dictated ground fabrication (below). Its 1,150 tons of trusses were 
welded together by 27 men who used 7 tons of welding rod. The roof, measuring 308 feet on 
each side, was then raised 24 feet. Only 16 columns support it. 


New way to raise the roof 


Two-acre roof for the 
new Air Academy was 
assembled on the ground 
then jacked into place. 
Clear span: 266 feet. 
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The huge steel-grid roof frame of the 
Air Force Academy's Cadet Dining 
Hall near Colorado Springs was as- 
sembled on the building’s floor slab, 
then lifted into place by hydraulic 
jacks, using a technique similar to 
precast concrete lift-slab construction. 
The square roof measures 308 feet on 
a side, covers just over two acres, 
weighs 1,150 tons, has a clear span of 
266 feet yet rests on only 16 columns. 
It is the first structure of this type to 
be jacked into place. The largest known 
concrete slab ever lifted weighed more, 
1,466 tons, but covered only about one- 
third the area of the Air Academy 
roof: 32,000 square feet versus 94,864 
square feet. And, of course, concrete 


slab construction would require many 
more columns, with consequently less 
free span. 

The roof frame is a grid-truss sys- 
tem, in which trusses run both length- 
wise and crosswise, intersecting at 
right angles. It was designed by Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill. Because of the 
roof’s vast size, it was judged most 
feasible to fabricate at ground level 
and then jack the roof into place, 24 
feet above ground. It was lifted in six 
hours, by the Vagtborg Lift Slab Corp., 
under subcontract to the fabricator- 
erector, U.S. Steel’s American Bridge 
Division. 

Hydraulic lifting jacks were placed 
atop the 9-ton steel columns. and their 
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FLOATING ROOF: Ball joint plates sit atop 
each of the building's 16 columns. 
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SOCKET PLATE (above) fits over ball Joint 
plate, allowing structure to move slightly. 


GIANT TRUSS, once raised, is welded to the 
16 socket plates which carry its 1,150 tons. 


lifting action was controlled and syn- 
chronized from four console units, 
interconnected electrically, which were 
placed on top of the roof and rose with 
it as it was lifted into position (above, 
right). When the roof had been lifted 
2 inches above its final position, tempo- 
rary timbers were used to support the 
roof while the jacks were removed and 
2-ton caps were placed atop the columns. 
Steel braces, which were welded to the 
caps and the roof grid, supported the 
structure after the temporary timber 
supports had been removed. The tech- 
nique may mark a new and faster 
method for fabricating and raising ex- 
tremely long-span steel roofs. END 


HYDRAULIC JACKS on top of each of the 
columns provide synchronized lifting power. 
Each jack has a capacity of 75 tons. The Jacks 
are controlled from four console units which 
are linked together electrically. 


RAISED ROOF of the dining hall projects 21 
feet beyond the columns. Glass, set in 
aluminum framing, will enclose the hall on 
three sides. The fourth side of the building, 
where the kitchens are located, will be en- 
closed with precast marble chip panels. The 
building's large basement area will be used 
for food storage and preparation, 
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classrooms, offices, stores and other commercial in- For complete data of all the new Daystar features 
teriors. that make other direct-indirect units obsolete, mail 
The Daystar is available in 48 and 96 inch lengths the coupon today! 


307% simplified smooth vltra- 


Аан араны DN fte 
s Pie \ 

xd ме аа 
a С c 0 — 
louvers raise or lower on safe- 1 1 
ty chain for ease of maintenance | LIGHTING PRODUCTS INC., No. 1503 1 
| Dept. 2-с, Highland Park, Ш. - 
LIGHTING - Мате. E 1 
PRODUCTS E Firm — Е CM $ aly 
1 
INC., HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS | Address_ - £ 1 
nh I 
l City. 98 Erig Suite — — — | 
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The stonelike texture of 
Permacoustic ceiling tile 

harmonizes with virtually 
any building material. 


"The Permacoustic ceiling in 
the auditorium of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company's home office building 
assures correct hearing 
conditions, enhances 
architectural beauty. 
ARCHITECT: 

Eggers & Higgins, 

New York, N.Y. 


E] 
чи 


J-M Permacoustic ceiling 
panels assure quieter 
working conditions. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


installed Johns-Manville Permacoustic" Ceilings 


The J-M Permacoustic panels in 
ceilings throughout the new twenty- 
story Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company building, Newark, N. J., 
provide a stonelike fissured surface 
with great architectural appeal. Here 
isa decorative acoustical tile suitable 
for either modern or traditional 
architectural design. 


Permacousticceilingssoak upnoise 
like a sponge soaks up water. They 
keep noise from spreading. The result 
is comfortable quiet and an increase 
in business efficiency. 


Made of noncombustible mineral 
wool fibers, Permacoustic ceilings 
reduce fire hazard. They help safe- 
guard building investment costs. 

Johns-Manville's staff of acousti- 
cal engineers, located in principal 
cities, will gladly make analyses and 
giverecommendations on your acous- 
tical problems. 

For a free copy of booklet “Sound 
Control," write Johns-Manville, Box 
158, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, 
write 565 Lakeshore Road East, Port 
Credit, Ontario. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Jouns-MANVILLE JM 


PRODUCTS 


Line basement walls 
with folding doors. 


ENNATRACK 
DESIGN 
IDEA 


BEAUTY AND UTILITY 


with folding door hardware by Kennatrack 


Folding doors do triple duty: 
provide smart new look, storage 
area, finish at cost of paneling 


Sound-conditioned Kennatrack hardware for 
folding doors provides an economical way to 
divide a room with a smart new look and add 
extra storage space. 

Look how effectively folding doors may be 
used to bring a new look to a basement. In fact, 
any room —bedroom, porch, family room—gains 


КЕММА-РАК, One-piece 
header assembly (with track in- 
stalled) for quick and easy in- 
stallations of by-passing doors. 


KENNAFRAME. Original, pat- 
ented all-steel frame (with alu- 
minum track) for pocket doors. 
Goes up in minutes. 
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beauty and utility through low-cost folding 
doors with hardware by Kennatrack. 

This is only one of the many new ideas being 
developed by a full-time staff of designers and 
engineers at Kennatrack, world’s largest exclusive 
manufacturer of hardware for gliding and folding 
doors. Write us today for full information about 
this idea. We'll be pleased to help you; we'll also 
be glad to send you our free catalog so you can 
see for yourself why more architects specify 
Kennatrack Gliding Door Hardware than any 
other line. 


For quiet and for quality 


KENNATRACK’ 


SOUND-CONDITIONED GLIDING DOOR HARDWARE 


Kennatrack Corporation, Elkhart, Indiana 
A subsidiary of Ekco Products Company 


©1957 
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a most unusual dome 


crafted by Overly 


This is the aluminum dome auditorium 
for the new multi-million dollar John J. 
Kane Hospital, located just outside 
Pittsburgh's city limits. It is a most 
unusual dome: architects’ plans called 
for а shingle-type roof with 11/4” butts. 
Roof lines had to run horizontal to the 
axis — instead of parallel, as is the norm. 

To satisfy requirements, we designed 
roof sheets conforming to the radii of 
the dome, then built the job just like an 
igloo. Joint constructions and concealed 


battens are a modification of the Overly- 
Goodwin batten joint. Aluminum used: 
18 gage, mill finish. Dome size: 110’ dia.; 
55’ high — a perfect half ball. 

This is another example of how Overly 
tackles the tough ones. Know us better, 
now; send today for our new catalog 
8b-Ov. 


OVERLY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
LOS ANGELES 39, CALIFORNIA 
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PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION PHOTOS 


For Low Cost Beauty 


Architectural Concrete and 
Concrete Masonry made with Ideal Cement 
provide a BEST BUY for Schools 


An economical dual application of concrete was developed for the construction 
of the North Ward Elementary School in Superior, Nebraska. On both the inside 


and outside of this handsome school building, concrete walls were left exposed. 


Architectural concrete exterior walls provide an attractive, low-annual-cost 
exterior treatment for the entire building. On the inside, lightweight concrete 
masonry walls fulfill a load-bearing as well as a decorative purpose. The interior 
ceiling was constructed of exposed concrete filler-blocks to provide additional 


economies when used with the thin concrete roof slab. 


This unique school building provides a total of 22,750 sq. ft. of space at a cost 
of $11.33 per sq. ft.—is an outstanding example of the way architectural 
concrete and concrete masonry provide beauty, economy, and long life with 
minimum mointenance. Ideal Cement was used exclusively for all concrete and 


concrete masonry units in North Ward Elementary School. 


IDEAL CEMENT COMPANY 


DENVER, COLORADO 


15 Plants and 4 Terminals Serving 


Some of the Most Rapidly Growing Areas of the Nation 
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Building 


Archit 
& Abramc 


Contractor: 


The Adams & Westlake Company 


NEW YORK ELKHART, INDIANA cHicAGO 


Multipurpose steel subfloor . . . sprayed 
reinforced plastic . . . automatic light saver 


зщайси 


wer harler 


eld aur duct 


hot aur duct 


CELLULAR STEEL FLOOR 
has built-in hot and cold air ducts 


By giving an old idea a new twist, the 
H. H. Robertson Co. has come up with the 
Q-Air Floor, a load-bearing steel subfloor 
that should cut construction costs and save 
interior space in future buildings. The 
idea—facing corrugated steel sheets back 
to back to form built-in raceways for elec- 
tric wiring—dates back 25 years. The new 
twist: two raceways in each floor section 
are expanded to serve as distribution ducts 
for high-velocity air conditioning and heat- 
ing. Thus, by placing lateral ductwork in 
the structural floor slab itself, the need 
for ceiling or wall air ducts is eliminated 
and ceiling-to-floor dimensions can be re- 
duced, according to the manufacturer, 8 to 
16 inches (or enough space to permit a 
bonus of one extra story in a 20-story 
building). Such a space saving, of course, 
provides immediate economies in footers, 
steel beams, wall materials, etc. Q-Air 
Floor price has not yet been announced. 
Manufacturer: H. H. Robertson Co., 
Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


REINFORCED PLASTICS 
sprayed from glass-chopping gun 


A variety of reinforced plastic items such 
as curtain walls, ceiling panels, skylights, 
air-conditioning ducts, bath tubs, sinks, and 
swimming pools will soon be factory fin- 
ished, or fabricated on the job, by a unique 
method now being used in the manufacture 
of plastic boats and caskets. The key to 
the method is a 9-pound electric spray 
gun that can deliver up to 15 pounds of 
reinforced plastic per minute, at a cost 
of about $1 per pound. For one plastic 
boat firm, use of the gun has cut material 
costs and expedited production almost 50 
per cent. 

The twin-nozzled gun, introduced by 
Rand Development Corp. of Cleveland, 
chops up continuous glass-fiber rovings (or 
rope) and sprays them, along with plastic 
resins, onto any conventional mold or sur- 
face, Two streams of resin blended with 
the necessary accelerators and catalysts, 
plus the pulverized glass fibers (which 
spew out between the nozzles), combine in 
the air and deposit a fluffy, resin-saturated, 
glass-fiber coating. This coating is then 
rolled down by hand to eliminate trapped 
air bubbles and to create a smooth laminate 
1/16 inch thick. Further thicknesses are 
attained by building up additional layers in 
the same way. Each layer gels in a few 

continued on page 136 


VOGEL-PETERSON 
MODULAR 


CUSTOM-LINE 
тоста НАТ and COAT RACKS 


Tailored to fit any given wall area. Die 
cast aluminum brackets adjustable to 
exact centers ... also adjustable as to 
height without removing from wall. 


3 BASIC SHELVES 
1. Hat shelves with 


hanger bar for coat 
hangers. p 


2222 


2. Hat shelves 

with staggered 
cast aluminum coat 
hooks. 


3. Hat or utility M 


shelves for stacked p» 
tiers for general use. 


RIGID OR ADJUSTABLE 
MOUNTING 


Brackets mount 
with standard fasteners directly 
on wall or in extruded slide 
mountings that permit easy 
change of heights. e 
Cast aluminum coat hooks 7 
can be staggered along the 
bottom shelf to give great 
capacity in small space. 


MODERN ANODIZED FINISHES 
Tubing comes in clear, or gold color, 
deep etched anodized finishes . . . with 
closed ends. Cast aluminum brackets 
and hooks come in black, silver luster or 
brass hammertone finishes. All combina- 
tions available. 


FLOOR LAYOUT SERVICE 


Let our cloakroom and checkroom 
specialists suggest equipment requirements 
and efficient layout. Just send outline 

of available space, capacity desired and 
nature of load. No obligations, of course. 


Write for Catalog CL 48 113 


VOGEL-PETERSON СО. 


1121 W. 37th 52. + Chicago 9, Ill. 


Products 
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minutes; and the finished laminate drys to 
handling hardness in one hour. 

By comparison, present laminating meth- 
ods—where successive layers of plastic and 
glass fiber are layed-up by hand—seem 
costly, complicated, and time-consuming. 
The basic material used in the new process, 
common glass-fiber rope, is less expensive 
than the glass-fiber mat or cloth used in 
present methods, and the new, on-the-job 
forming method is much simpler than 
the preforming and tailoring now done 
in the shop. Labor costs are reduced 
(only one gunman and two men for rolling 
are needed on a typical job), and a more 
uniform distribution of glass fiber, and 
thus greater strength, is achieved. Trade- 
marked the Rand Fiber-Resin Depositor, 
the machine is leased on a royalty basis of 
approximately 3 per cent of the value of 
products made with it. 

Manufacturer: Rand Development Corp., 
P. O. Box 3855, Cleveland 19, Ohio. 


HONEYCOMB GARAGE DOOR 
is light, strong, and weathertight 


Structurally strong honeycomb cores sand- 
wiched between the panels of this Weather- 
King overhead garage door not only make 
the total unit 15 per cent lighter in weight 
(and so, easier to handle) than 134 inch 
plywood doors, but also create insulating 
dead air cells that cut temperature trans- 
fer substantially. (The door's insulation 
factor is 0.257 compared with 0.495 for 
standard %%-inch plywood doors.) Faced 


with retempered hardboard and closed (top, 
bottom, and side) with douglas fir, the 
honeycomb cores made of heavy kraft 
paper, phenolic resin-impregnated against 
moisture and decay. The panels are guaran- 
teed not to splinter, split, or delaminate due 
to weather exposure and are said to have 
an impact resistance comparable to ply- 
wood. Standard sections are 24 feet 2 inches 
wide and 1% inches thick, but can be fur- 
nished in any height. Retail price for а 10 
foot by 10 foot door 50 including special 
cam-action hardware that forces the door 
tight against the jamb. 

Manufacturer: Barber-Colman Co., 115 
Loomis St., Rockford, Ill. 


ELECTRONIC BRAIN 
regulates indoor light 


A new electronic device developed by Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell automatically regulates 
indoor lighting in much the same way à 
thermostat governs heat. That is, the 


brain of the unit (a special photoelectric 
tube usually mounted outside the building) 
measures incoming daylight and transmits 
its findings to an indoor control panel; 
there a dimmer turns off, or on, enough 
electric light to maintain proper illum- 
ination in work areas. Designed for schools, 


office buildings and factories, the complete 
package (the Light Saver) is reported to 
reduce electric power consumption as much 
as 80 per cent, It sells for $600, may be 
used with either flourescent or incandescent 
lighting, and is capable of controlling an 
interior zone of approximately 4,000 
square feet. The Light Saver system also 
permits the lighting to be operated 
manually. 

Manufacturer: Minneapolis Honeywell 
Regulator Co., 2753-4 Ave. S, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


PLASTIC COATED PIPE 
prevents underground corrosion 


To check the corrosive elements that at- 
tack the external surface of buried steel 
pipe, Republic Steel’s X-T'ru-Coat is fac- 


tory-coated with a 0.3 inch polyethylene 
skin. Ready to use when it leaves the 
mill, X-Tru-Coat is available in diameters 
ranging from % inch (cost: $6.80 per 100 
feet) to 4% inches ($22 per 100 feet). 
Though standard pipe units protected with 

continued on page 138 


tor ше MODERN ENTRANCE 


concealed floor type door closers 
4 basic styles in a variety of sizes and types to meet every installation requirement 


nos. 318/2-321-326 ' 
butt hung 
single acting 


nos. 182-21-26 
center hung 


nos. 18-20-25 nos. 30-40 


offset hung center hung 


single acting single acting double acting 


Allow full unobstructed For installations where it is 


door opening space and 
wide door swing to 180°, 
Has arm locking device 
for vertical adjustment of 
door. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
І 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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1 
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Hanging hardware сот- 
pletely concealed. Ideal 
for batteries of doors. Re- 
quire no mullions allowing 
greatest open entrance 
area. 


desirable to have door hung 
independently from closer. 
RIXSON ball hinges with 
vertical adjustment recom- 
mended, 


For doors that swing both 
in and out. Each swing 
separately adjustable to 
local wind and draft con- 
ditions. Completely con- 
cealed. 


write for complete information and templates 


2253 COMPANY / originators of the checking floor hinge 


у 


THE OSCAR С. 


9100 м. belmont ave. · franklin park, ill. CANADIAN PLANT: 43 racine road * rexdale, ontario 
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For Better CONTROL of Costs 


\ 


erste EL AMA 


Kinnear Motor-Operated 
Steel Rolling Doors 


A proved way to “put the finger" 
on unnecessary costs is to install 
Kinnear Motor Operated Rolling 
Doors. Combining quick, easy push- 
button control with highly efficient 
coiling upward action, they save 
time, steps, effort and space. 

For example, you never have to 
make sure all’s clear before you 
touch the button to open Kinnear 
Doors. They coil upward without 
using a single extra inch of floor, 
wall or ceiling space. 

Push-button control promotes 
prompt closing of opened doors — 
saves heated air in winter and cooled 
air in summer. 

You save floor, wall, and ceiling 
space — all fully usable for storage 
or equipment at all times. 


You avoid traffic bottlenecks. You 
can control any number of doors 
from one point, or each door from 
any number of additional remote 
locations. 

And no other doors can match 
Кіппеаг'ѕ 60-year record for long, 
dependable, low-maintenance serv- 
ice under hard, daily use. 

In addition, the famous interlock- 
ing steel-slat curtain (originated by 
Kinnear) gives you extra protection 
against wind, weather, fire, intrusion 
and vandalism. 

To lower door costs (as well as 
costs due to doors) in these and 
other ways, get the full story on 
Kinnear Rolling Doors. Built to fit 
any opening, in new or old buildings. 
Write today. 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Company 


INNEAI 


Saving Ways in Doorways 


FACTORIES: 
1640-60 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 


Products 
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conventional wrappings cost slightly less, 
X-Tru-Coat’s plastic armor weighs about 
one-eighth that of conventional wrap- 
pings, thereby allowing easier handling. A 
special “live” (nondrying) adhesive under- 
coating used to seal on the extruded poly- 
ethylene also contributes to the new 
pipe’s field success. Since this adhesive 
never sets up, or becomes brittle, flexing 
the pipe will not break the bond. In addi- 
tion, the adhesive never loses its ability to 
self-seal cuts or abrasions, and it prevents 
underfilm moisture seepage at the ends of 
the plastic coating. (The coating is cut 
back from pipe-section ends to permit 
jointing.) 

Manufacturer: Pipe Div., Republic Steel 
Corp., 3100 E. 45th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


STEEL UTILITY SHELTER 
packaged for speedy site assembly 


In about four hours a contractor can as- 
semble this all-steel (25 gauge) Handy 
House, a new prefabricated utility shelter 
suitable for a variety of construction site 
uses: job office, tool crib, pump house, 
fire equipment station, ete. All components 
are precut and predrilled. Ribbed panels 
with a green or unpainted baked enamel 
finish are simply interlocked and bolted. 


Three available sizes, 5 feet 6 inches by 
5 feet 6 inches, 5 feet 6 inches by 8 feet 2 
inches, and 6 feet 10 inches by 8 feet 2 
inches, are priced at about $250, $320, and 
$360, respectively. All sizes are equipped 
with double swing-out doors, hinged win- 
dow, and pitched roof. 

Manufacturer: Sheet Metal Products 
Co. 2055 Ruby St., Melrose Park, Ill. 


WATERTIGHT LIGHT FIXTURE 
can be washed by full force hosing 


Ruby Lighting’s new Security fixture, the 
trim plexiglass unit pictured here, is said 
to be almost unbreakable, completely dust- 
and bugproof, and so watertight that it 
can be cleaned with a hose at full pres- 


sure; all welcome features, especially for 
institutional kitchens, infirmaries, gym- 
nasiums, lavatories, shower rooms, or 
swimming pools. Four feet long, the fix- 
ture has no dirt-collecting ridges or crev- 
ices and can be opened only with a special 
Phillips serew driver. Security fixtures 
hold two fluorescent lamps, fit flush against 
ceiling or wall, and sell for $123.75. 
Manufacturer: Ruby Lighting Corp., 
802 West Whittier Blvd., Whittier, Calif. 


GLASS-FIBER SINK 
has smooth, crackfree surface 


This complete sink and fountain deck-top 
is molded in one piece of lightweight glass 
fiber. It has no rim, no cracks, no joints 
to harbor dirt or sludge; it is available in 


a variety of colors (white, blue, yellow, 
gray, coral, and pistachio) and sells for 
$156.33, including fixtures. Length: 6 feet. 
Shipping weight: 50 pounds. 

Manufacturer: Haws Drinking Faucet 
Co., Fourth and Page Sts., Berkeley 10, 
Calif. 


SPONGEY WALL COVERINGS 
act as insulation and soundproofing 


A colored, lightweight foam plastic with 
a plain or striated surface is being intro- 
duced as a decorative wall covering ma- 
terial that provides both thermal and 
acoustical insulation, Developed by Curtis- 
Wright and trade-marked Curon, this new 
14-inch thick material is available in 10 
inch-square “tiles” or 24-inch-wide rolls 


and is applied with a cellulose wallpaper 
paste. Curon-covered walls or ceilings can 
be vacuum cleaned, or scrubbed with a 
mild soap and water solution. They are 
said to be rot- and mildew-proof, and non- 
fading. In addition, soiled or torn tiles 
can be easily removed and economically 
replaced. (Material cost: about 25 cents a 

continued om page 140 
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When wear creates problems... 


MET-L-WOOD* 


puts beauty to stay! 


>< 2225 l 
COUNTERS of Met-L-Wood can be 
designed to fit any decorating scheme, 
yet stand hardest service, 


CURTAIN WALLS made of Met- 
L-Wood panels permit fast construction; 
lend beauty and life to buildings. 


MOTOR STAIRWAY and 
WALKWAY PANELS of Met-L- 
Wood stand up under constant use... 
help damp vibration, resist denting. 


WAINSCOTING in traffic areas gets 
rough treatment; is a natural for dec- 
orative Met-L-Wood use: sustained 
beauty without upkeep. 


Lisi 
X-RAY & RADIATION ROOMS 
can be attractive as well as safe with 
lead-cored Met-L-Wood panels, doors. 


CABINETS and enclosures of all 


kinds gain strength, beauty, life from 
Met-L-Wood. 


Detailed data on how Met-L-Wood can serve you, 
in one or more of its many forms, is yours 

for the asking. Write for new Bulletin 522. 
Met-L-Wood Corporation, 6755 West 65th Street, 
Chicago 38, Illinois. 


MET-L-WOOD "2:2: 


STRONG 
DURABLE 
LIGHTWEIGHT 
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How molten metal helps 
give Galbestos its 


superiority 


aN 


Robertson Color Galbestos has the greatest resistance to weather 
and corrosion of any protected steel roofing or siding obtainable 
anywhere. This position of broad superiority is made possible by a 
unique manufacturing process exclusive with H. H. Robertson 
Company. 

First, the steel sheet is pickled . . . then given a coating of molten 
zinc. Asbestos felt is then pressed on so that as the molten metal 
hardens in cooling it grips the felt fibers in absolute bond. The 
asbestos is then impregnated with a special asphaltic compound 
and, finally, given a tough weatherproof coating. Galbestos can 
be furnished flat or in the 3 well-known corrugations: Standard 
Mansard, and V-Beam. The resultant material is so durable, it may 
be sheared, bent, rolled, crimped and riveted in the field as easily 
as ordinary unprotected steel. It will withstand the greatest 
possible extremes in weather temperatures without deterioration, 
and will actually retard fire better than naked steel. For an 
industrial roofing or siding that requires no maintenance under 
the most severe corrosive conditions, specify Color Galbestos. 


Long Service Life. Color Galbestos will give longer maintenance- 
free service under the most severe weather and man-made cor- 
rosive conditions. Even salt air cannot penetrate its tough coatings 
to destroy the steel core. 

Not Fragile. Color Galbestos' strong steel core sheet guarantees 
against breakage—during shipment or during erection. 

Resists Climatic Extremes. Color Galbestos is not subject to 
damage either by tropic or frigid temperatures. Its coatings will 
not run under broiling sun or crack or spall in sub-zero weather. 
Goes Up Fast. The exclusive Robertson Top-Speed method of 
attaching Color Galbestos to structural steel speeds up erection for 
quicker occupancy. 

Resists Flame. Leading testing laboratories have made exhaustive 
tests on the fire resistance of Galbestos and have published the 
results. Copies of these reports are available for study. 


Robertson 


lolou 
albestos 


a product of Н. Н. Robertson Company 


2403 Farmers Bank Building * Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


In Canada: In England: 


Bobertson-Irwin Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario gy D f; Robertson Thain Ltd., Ellesmere Port, Cheshire 
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NOW 
AVAILABLE 
NW 
SIX 

USEFUL - 
COLORS - 


square foot.) The manufacturer also 
points to ease of application as another 
key advantage: flexible Curon can be 
simply pressed into or around corners, 
thereby eliminating need for careful cut- 
ting and fitting. The material’s insulating 
properties are said to be comparable to 
equal thicknesses of rockwool or cork. 

Manufacturer: Curtis-Wright Corp., 3 
East 54th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


GAS OPERATED GUN 
jet-propels line through conduit 


An electrician armed with this new $94.50 
pistol can shoot a light nylon line through 
400 feet of straight conduit, or, where ells 
and bends make the going difficult, as far 
30 feet. The line (see photo) is tied 
to a sealed gas cartridge which is muzzle- 
loaded. The gun is then cocked, aimed into 
the conduit opening, and fired. Pulling the 
trigger punctures the cartridge, releases 
its compressed gas, and jet-speeds cart- 
ridge and line to the other end of the 
conduit. A second line, heavy enough to 
pull wire, is then drawn through. The 
total operation offers a simple, time- and 
labor-saving substitute for standard snak- 


as 


3 
р. 


ing or fishing techniques. Price includes 
gun, 40 cartridges, five cans of line (1,500 
feet to a can), plus several special adapt- 
ers for problem conduits. 

Manufacturer: Jet Line Gun Co., 730 
Seigle St., Charlotte, N. C. 


TAPERED ROOF STRIP 
carries felts over nailing base 


For 15 cents a lineal foot Insulite's tapered 
wood-fiber strips take the bend out of roof- 
ing felts when they cross over a nominal 
2 inch wood nailing member (most fre- 
quently used as a base for attaching gravel 
stops to the edge of flat or low-profile 
decks). Ready-made, a foot wide and 4 
feet long, the strips taper from 1% inches 
at one edge to % inch at the other. On a 
dead-flat roof they may be edge-mounted 


metad gravel stop 
/ 


tapered. Cage strip 
2" nailing base 


Е 


to minimize dripping or to channel water 
toward utility drains. 

Manufacturer: Insulite Div., Minnesota 
& Ontario Paper Co., 500 Investors Bldg., 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


DRY-WALL ADHESIVE 
reduces impact sound and nail popping 


The Sheetrock adhesive technique for dry- 
wall construction is quick and simple. 
First, a narrow ribbon of Sheetrock seal- 
ant (a slow-drying, rubber-resin mastic) is 
gunned onto the face of framing members 
(see photo). Then, the plasterboard panels 
are positioned and nailed, 16 inches on 
center. The sealant spreads across the 
stud facing, bridges minor surface irre- 
gularities, and creates a firm bond at all 


contact points. The result: impact sound, 
the hollow drum-tone common to plaster- 
board walls, is appreciably dulled; nail 
popping is virtually eliminated; and about 
half as many nails (and half the nailing 
time) are required as in standard nail-on 
methods. Priced at $10, a 5 gallon can of 
Sheetrock adhesive will handle roughly 
2,000 square feet of wallboard, 

Manufacturer: Miracle Adhesives Corp., 
214 E. 53 St., Bellmore, L. I., N.Y. 


ROLLING STRAIGHT-EDGE 
dye-marks pavement irregularities 


The new Hi-Lo Detector, a 10 to 16 foot- 
long rubber-tired, aluminum level that is 
rolled across concrete or asphalt slabs, 
makes it possibe to locate and mark surface 


irregularities quickly and accurately, A 
center wheel measures all up and down 
variations. These variations are magnified 
20 times on a large center-mounted scale 
and a dye-marker, controlled by the opera- 
tor, stains uneven sections so that they 
may be ground down to meet job specifica- 
tions. Prices for the complete apparatus 
range from $486 to $797. A special buzzer 
attachment that indicates high and low 
areas is also available at a slight, addi- 
tional cost. 

Manufacturer: Soiltest Inc, 4711 W. 
North Ave. Chicago 39, Ill. END 
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for power 
for light 


NEW TWINDUCT 


Now National Electric has devel- 
oped Twinduct, a new, large capacity 
raceway system for power, light and 
telephone . . . under a single cover. 

Ideal for wiring or rewiring office 
buildings, apartments or other com- 
mercial structures, Twinduct can be 
installed flush with the wall or on 
the surface. High and low potential 
services are easily accessible by sim- 
ply removing a common cover. 

An all-metal surface raceway, 
Twinduct has 4” and 34” knockouts 
and mounting holes along the base. 
It is approved by Underwriters’ Lab- 


a dual service raceway 
under a single cover 


oratories Inc. for high potential wire 
fill up to 10 No. 6 AWG Type TW 
conductors. The low potential race- 
way accommodates 50 twisted pair 
telephone wires or several 26 pair 
cables. Covers are available for tele- 
phone jacks. 

Write for complete information 
on the new National Electric Twin- 
duct raceway system today. 


Listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


2 Plants * 


National Electric Products 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
12 Warehouses * 41 Sales Offices 
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The enduring beauty of GLASS enhances 
of the new BISHOP CLARKSON 


W LN LIH FS 


Architect: Leo A. Daly, Co., Omaha, Nebraska 


the architectural appeal 


MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


The Bisuor Crarkson MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


at Omaha, Nebraska, is an excellent example of 


the part Pittsburgh Glass plays as a basic material 


in architectural plans. 


In creating this impressive structure, Architect 
Leo A. Daly selected Pittsburgh Polished Plate 
Glass for the front of the building. At the back, 
many openings are equipped with TwiNDow?. . . 


the windowpane with insulation built in. Through 


its exceptional insulating properties, Twinpow 


keeps interiors cooler in summer, warmer in 


winter. Patients and staff are thus placed іп а more 


comfortable environment. And, through the use 


of this insulating glass, other collateral advantages 


accrue, such as less cold air drafts at windows, 
reduction of outside noises, elimination of the 
need for storm windows, and actual savings in 
heating and air-conditioning costs, as well as in 
the initial cost of the equipment. 

Among the many other Pittsburgh products 
found in this beautifully designed hospital are 
Товвцштв® Sliding Doors in the newborn nursery 


where the entire wall slides. Also, the coffee shop 
is equipped with a bay of glass, consisting of 
Prrrco® Premier Metal Frames with Hercuurre® 
‘Tempered Plate Glass Doors. And two banks of 
HercuuirE Doorsform the entrance tothe hospital. 


May we suggest that, in your designs, you give 
first consideration to Pittsburgh Glass . . . the basic 


architectural material? 


| | PITTSBURGH 
GLASS 


...the basic architectural material 


SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 


th 


PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


PITTSBURGH 


ANNIVERSARY 
1883—1958 G 
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losures were, and still 
EXIGLAS acrylic plastic. 

je that developed directly ; 

; formed from PLEXIGLAS. 


of the following counts that _ 
performance of a dome skylight. | 


LIGHT TRANSMITTANCE | 


to Skylight Domes... 


This superiority has been demonstrated at the Rohm & Haas Daylighting 
Laboratory, using test procedures approved by the Illuminating Engineering 
Society and the American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 


We will be glad to go over the test results with you in detail, and to send 
you the names of PLExiGLAS dome skylight manufacturers. 


For the best results, specify skylights with domes of PLEXIGLAS. 
And remember—only Rohm & Haas makes PLEXIGLAS. 


ER] Chemicals for Industry 
ROHM £ HAAS 


COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 


Purxicuas is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign 
countries. 


Canadian Distributor: Crystal Glass & Plastics, Ltd., 130 Queen's Quay 
East, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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Acousri- 


... for ceiling ideas unlimited 


Рен. 


with Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning products. 


Almost limitless design potential is opened to the architect who plans 


Shown at the right is an interesting example in which Celotex 


Acoustical Materials have been used with outstanding effect 


- - - integrating color- and design-ideas to create an unusually attractive ceiling appearance 


at a moderate cost yet with high sound absorption and easy maintenance. 


The wide range of Celotex products and installation systems insures unique planning 


freedom for ceiling design. They integrate with heating and air conditioning equipment, 


Celotex Acousti-Lux translucent panels or other lighting systems . . . enhance any design motif. 
Your Acousti-Celotex Distributor is a man you should know. He has worked 


with architects on every type of project. His experience, and the facilities of his trained 


service organization, are always available. You'll find consultation with him, 


right from the start, helpful and profitable. 


La Jolla Country Club, La Jolla, California, showing ceiling of Acousti-Celotex Stria-Colored 
Steelacoustic® Panels on a T & T” Suspension System. Architects: Paderewski, Mitchel and Dean, San Diego. 
Acousti-Celotex Contractor: Hackett Acoustics and Specialties, Inc, San Diego, Cal. 


SPECIFICATIONS: Write for portfolio of specifications, in- 
cluding detail drawings, coveting this and other ceiling 
assemblies and Acousti-Celotex applications. 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham 3....... Acousti Engineering of Alabama, Inc. 
New Orleans 12, Lo... „Acoustics & Specialties Co. 
ARIZONA 


Phoenix Roofing & Supply Co. 

«Garrett Building Specialties 

ARKANSAS 

„Acoustics & Specialties Co. 

" „Acoustics & Specialties, Inc 
CALIFORNIA 


Little Rock 
Memphis 3, 


Bakersfield... McNaul Company 
Glendale 4 . . «The Harold E. Shugart Co., Inc. 
Fresno, Ookland 6, Sacramento 14, San Francisco 3, 

San Jose, Stockton. ....,....... Western Asbestos Co. 
San Diego 1......... Hackett Acoustics & Specialties, Inc. 
COLORADO 
Lauren Burt, Inc. of Colorado 

CONNECTICUT 
Thermal Acoustics, Inc. 


Denver 1. 


West Haven 


DELAWARE 


Baltimore 11, Ма... The Hampshire Corp. 
Philadelphia 31, Pa А „Jacobson & Co,, Inc. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Bladensburg, Md... . The Hampshire Corp. 


OR! 


Jacksonville 4, Tampa 5, Orlando 
+++» Acousti Engineering Co. of Fla, 
„Acousti Corporation of Miami, Ltd. 


Colotex T&T Suspension System 
Assembly with Stelacoustic Panels 


STRAP OR 
WIRE HANGER ~| 


4' CROSS T 2'0* O.C. 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX SOUND CONDITIONING Products to Meet Every Sound Conditioning Problem 
The Celotex Corporation, 120 5. La Salle St., Chicago 3, ll. © 


New Orleans 12, 1о....... +. „Acoustics & Specialties Co. 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta 3..... 

Chattanooga 4, T« 


„Acousti Engineering Co. 
-Hale & Wallace, Inc, 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Spokane 10, Wash.. 


Lauren Burt, Inc, 
-Noise Control of Spokane, Inc. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago 10, Rockford. 
Peoria. ...+++ 
Davenport, lowa. 
St. Louis 3, Мо... 


James L. Lyon Co, 
. |. McManus & Co, 
„Allied Construction Services, Inc. 
Henges Co., Inc. 


INDIANA 
Fort Wayne 7, Wabash, 


Indianapolis 6. 
Chicago 10, Ill 
Louisville 2, K 
Cincinnati 2, © 


Hugh J, Baker & Co, 
» James L. Lyon Co, 
. Decker & Co. of Ky., Inc. 
+ „Е, C. Decker & Co., Inc. 


1OWA 
Allied Construction Services, Inc, 
Eorl 5, Lewis & Co,, Inc. 


Des Moines, Davenport. . 
Sioux City, Omaha, Neb. 


KANSAS 
Wichita, Kansas City 8, Мо,............. Henges Co., Inc. 
KENTUCKY 


„Е. C. Decker & Со. of Ky,, Inc. 
E. C. Decker & Co., Inc. 
+ «Tri-State Roofing Со, 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
Knoxville, Nashville, Tenn. 


HOLO DOWN CLIP 


24" x24* STEELACOUSTIC PANEL 
AND SOUNO ABSORBING ELEMENT 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans 12, Shreveport. . . . Acoustics & Specialties Co, 
MAINE 
Winthrop, Ме... +++eeePitcher & Co, Inc. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 11, Bladensburg. .. ....... The Hampshire Corp. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Cambridge 42, Worcester 
Pittsfield. . 


«Pitcher & Co., Inc. 
coustical Ceilings, Inc. 
MICHIGAN 
Dearborn, Lansing, Saginaw . 
Grand Rapids. 

Green Bay, Wis.. 


+R. E. Leggette Co. 

eggette-Michaels Co. 

Edward T. Ver Halen, Inc. 
MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 15, Duluth. . . . . . .. . . . Insulation Sales Co,, Inc. 
MISSISSIPI 

Acoustics & Specialties, Inc. 

„Acoustics & Specialties Co, 


Jackson, Memphis 3, T. 
New Orleans 12, La. 


MISSOURI 

Kansas City 8, St; Louis 3... ... esses. Henges Co., Inc. 
MONTANA 

Spokane 10, Wash........ Noise Control of Spokane, Inc. 
NEBRASKA 


Omoha 2... 
Denver 1, Colo. 


„Eorl S. Lewis & Co., Inc. 
+. Lauren Burt, Inc. of Colorado 
NEVADA 


Sacramento 14, Calif. 
Salt Lake City 4, Uta 


Western Asbestos Co, 
Em Lauren Burt, Inc. 


» .. Every Building Code~ 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Goffstown, М Hee eene sess Pitcher & Co, Inc. 
NEW JERSEY 
Elizabeth 4, Philadelphia 31, Ро..... . Jacobson & Co., Inc. 
NEW MEXICO 
R. E. Leggette Co. of New Mexico 
sss Southwest Acoustical Co. 
NEW YORK 
Albany, Rochester 10, Syracuse 3 


Albuquerque. « 
El Paso, Texas. 


Collum Acoustical Co., Inc. 


Buffalo 2, Jamestown 
она ононе Western New York Collum Acoustical Corp. 
New York 17... eee m Jacobson & Co,, Inc. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

 Acousli Engineering of Carolinas, Inc. 
i The Hampshire Corp, 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Minneapolis 15, Minn... . - «Insulation Sales Co., Inc. 


Charlotte 3. . 
Norfolk, Va... 


onio 
Cincinnati 2, Dayton 5. . . « «E. C. Decker & Со, Inc. 
Cleveland 13, Columbus 8, Akron 4, 
Pittsburgh 12, Po. The George P. Little Со, Inc. 
OKLAHOMA 

ma. +- -Sooner Acoustical Company 
Oklahoma Acoustical & Specialties Co. 


OREGON 


Oklahoma 
Tulsa. 


Porland WWewsisenconesaved Noise Control of Oregon, Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 31, Harrisburg. ... .- - Jacobson & Co., Inc. 
Pittsburgh 12 s... -+ -The George P. Little Co, Inc. 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
VEND med Western New York Collum Acoustical Corp, 
The Hampshire Corp. 
RHODE ISLAND 
++ «Pitcher & Co,, Inc. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte 3, N. C.....Acousti Engineering of Carolinas, Inc. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. «Insulation Sales Co., Inc. 
Denver 1, Colo... . . „Lauren Burt, Inc. of Colo. 
TENNESSEE 
Acoustics & Specialties, Inc. 
Tri-State Roofing Co. 
Hale & Wallace, Inc. 
The Hampshire Corp. 


Providence 


Memphis 3... . 
Knoxville, Nashville. 
Chattanooga 4. 
Roanoke, Va... 


Abilene. . Calloway's 
Midland „Мез! Texas Brick & Tile Co. 
Amarillo Jenkins Brick & Supply Co. 


. . Gambrell & Company 


Dallas А nin diel 
n Antonio, Corpus Christi...» « « Straus-Frank Co, 


Houston, 

El Paso. «ee eee „Southwest Acoustical Company 
UTAH 

Solt Lake City 4... .. УНУТТА, Lauren Burt, Inc. 


VERMONT 
Burlington, Rulland. . . . . -.- I 
VIRGINI. 
Baltimore 11, Md., Bladensburg, Md. 
Richmond 22, Roanoke 2, Norfolk. 
WASHINGTON 
Noise Control of Oregon, Inc. 
Noise Control of Seattle, Inc. 
„Мове Control of Spokane, Inc. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


„Тһе Bader Co. 


The Hampshire Corp. 
The Hampshire Corp. 


Portland 10, Ore.. . 
Seattle 3 . 
Spokane 10... 


„Е, C. Decker & Co. 
. „Тһе Hampshire Corp. 
‘The George P. Little Co., Inc. 
The Hampshire Corp. 


Cincinnati. . . 
Charleston. sss eee 
Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 
Baltimore 11... . 


WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee 2, Green Bay, Madison 1 
2 „Edward Т. Ver Halen, Inc 

. . -Insulation Sales Co., Inc. 

WYOMING 

„Lauren Burt, Inc. of Colorado 

„Lauren Burt, Inc. 


Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Denver 1, Colo. 
Salt Lake City 4, Utah. . 


IN CANADA 

St, John's, Nfld., Halifax, St. John, N.B., Montreal (Home 
office), Ottawa, Toronto, North Bay, Hamilton, London, 
Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, 
Vancouver „+++. «++ Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 
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STAINLESS STEEL ALUMINUM PORCELAIN ON METAL 


9 


GOING UP ALL OVER AMERICA —"high-rise" buildings sheathed with metal backed by Fiberglas Insulation. 


Whatever your curtain wall design... 
Your best curtain wall insulation is Fiberglas* 


The textures and colors you can achieve in modern curtain walls are virtually limitless. The 
range of materials and surface finishes permit greater flexibility of design . . . 
exciting new profiles. 


But metal walls must be fortified with comfort-producing insulation. Your best 
curtain wall insulation is Fiberglas, used in adequate thicknesses. Fiberglas not only 
-round comfort, its excellent thermal performance reduces the size of OWENS-CORNING 


heating and cooling units and lowers operating and maintenance costs. Fiberglas | І BERG S 


and is 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Dept. 171C, Toledo 1, Ohio *T. M; (Reg. U.S, Pat 


delivers ye: 


Insulation is rated incombustible, will never rot, or corrode metals, 
dimensionally stable. You can rely on it permanently. 


_.. recreation ... restoration ... adventure 


PLANNING FOR RECREATION. By Wayne R. 
Williams. Published by Reinhold Publishing 
Corp., 430 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 297 
pp. 8/5” x 11/2". Illus. $18. 


Full of the pictorial delight and adven- 
ture that should mark any book on rec 
tion, Wayne R. Williams’ valuable contri- 
bution to the field also contains a number 
of provocative, occasionally downright dis- 
turbing essays. The essays were written 
by such diverse thinkers as John E. Burch- 
ard, dean of humanities and social studies 
at МІТ. (whose “Broad Definition" makes 
an eloquent plea for a pulling together of 
our many recreational interests t 
up art displays in public play a 
James J. Cox, staff head of the Pasadena 
Welfare Council (who answers the archi- 
tecturally interesting question of where 
recreation can occur with a well-informed 
“just about everywhere!"), and visual 
space expert Gyorgy Kepes. 

Two statistics brought out during the 
course of the book make all this good talk 
seem even more worth-while. They are the 
carefully reasoned predictions that expen- 
ditures for recreation will continue to 
increase at a rate faster than that at 
which the national income is rising and 
that, in the course of the next 20-odd 
years, a large percentage of U.S. workers 
will spend only 28 or 30 hours per week 
on the job. A hugely important kind of 


e. 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


Recreational needs are infinitely varied: 
from oldsters in San Francisco .. . 


MICHAEL WOLGE ER, ZURICH 


A 


... to youngsters on a sculpture-adorned 
hillock in Switzerland. 
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environmental challenge is thus being 
created, and the masses are apparently 
ready to meet it as enlightened clients. 
The book wonders whether the profession- 
als (including architects) are ready too. 

Author Williams and his assembled 
ists are to be commended for respond- 
ing to the theme with imagination as well 
as with detailed common sense. Dr. Kepes, 
writing toward the close of the book, de- 
serves a special kind of prize for his “big- 
picture” kind of thinking. A sample: “We 
have reviewed- some of the avenues to true 
recreation which deserve exploration by 
the designer and the artist. But the great- 
est contribution the designer could mak 
would be to train man or, in a sense, 
design man to be his own true designe 
capable of designing his days, his activi- 
ties, his repose.” 


CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTURE AND сту 
PLANNING IN WEST GERMANY. By Werner 
Hebebrand. Published by The Cooper Union 
for the Advancement of Science and Art, 
Cooper Square, New York 3, N.Y. 32 pp. 
6" x 9", Mlus. 


The subtitle of this booklet might be 
*How to take advantage of a national 
calamity." Dr. Hebebrand presents a fas- 
cinating look at some of the theories be- 
hind Germany's highly succe: sful postwar 
urban restoration. Perhaps he is a bit too 
sure of himself (e.g. his statement “The 
new laws controlling the utilization of 
ground will prevent the development of so- 
called megalopolis”). But, since this op- 
timism is the quality that must clearly 
be credited as the major factor in Ger- 
many’s reawakening, it is the most ap- 
propriate tone of voice for such a book. 


ADVENTURE IN ARCHITECTURE. By Whit- 
ney Stoddard. Published by Longmans Green 
& Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 8/2” x 
11⁄2”. $8.50. 


Erecting a major new building is such 
an absorbing and unique experience for all 
who participate in its creation that the 
possibility of an equally stimulating event 
having occurred previously seems incredible 
to them. Only when history takes over 
and the limestone begins to streak does 
reality set in and the realization come that 
this building is, after all, very much like 
its neighbor. Yet were it not for the crea- 
tive illusion, the number of buildings that 
approach architectural greatness would 
shrink below subsistence level, and the 
profession would expire. 

Adventure in Architecture is a detailed 

continued on page 150 


aluminum 


- тенин ОВО 


electro color 
aluminum 


@ Colors applied to aluminum 
electrochemically for permanence. 


@ Basic colors: gold, bronze, blue, 
gray, black, yellow. 


е For curtain walls, spandrel 
panels, window walls, molding and 
on all architectural aluminum. 


If you want information about color 
anodized aluminum, write to 
Fentron for literature. Fentron leads 
the way in production, fabrication 
and erection of colored aluminum. 


See Sweets 


| "- Я 


INDUSTRIES, 


2801 Market Street 
Seattle, Washington 


INC 


OFFICES 


yvale, San Fran 
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account of what happened in the planning 
and building (now underway) of a new 
Benedictine monastery on the site of an 
outgrown complex of buildings at College- 
ville, Minn., between 1953 and today. Mar- 
cel Breuer was chosen to be the architect 
(over an impressive list of 12 candidates, 
including Neutra, Gropius, Belluschi, and 
Saarinen), largely because of his attitude 
toward the project. His success in trans- 
lating the desires of his monastic clients 
prompted Professor Stoddard of Williams 
College to chronicle the undertaking, de- 


cision by decision. And the fact that a 
similar series of meetings, ideas, and com- 
promises will take place at some time in 
the future (or has taken place in the past) 
did not diminish Stoddard’s enthusiasm 
in the slightest. 

Author Stoddard has reported an archi- 
tectural experience so faithfully that the 
illusion of its uniqueness survives, unshat- 
tered. This accomplishment is perhaps 
more praiseworthy than would have been 
a more scholarly attempt to relate the 
monastery to other historical structures. 


new permaCushion* floor floats on resilient pads 


That's right, this floor floats. It's entirely separated from the slab 
and all other structural members. It actually rests on air channeled 
GRS cushioned pads to assure permanent resiliency and to prevent 
moisture transmission from slab to sleepers. With these pads and the 
void between flooring and wall, the floor system expands and contracts 
without buckling or cupping and achieves a degree or dimensional 
stability unmatched by virtually any other floor! 


PermaCushion floor ‘systems offer other benefits, too: the natural 
beauty and durability of hard rock maple, dry, cross-ventilated subfloor 
and remarkable long-run economy. When planning a gymnasium or 
auditorium, consider the advantages of the PermaCushion free-floating 
floor system. For details, write Robbins Flooring Company, Reed City, 


Michigan. Attn: Dept. AF 358. 


Available vacuum-treated with preservative by Dri-Vac method. 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Ironbound* Continuous Strip* Maple Floors 


S. Pat. Off 
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Reed City and Ishpeming, Michigan 


Specially engineered 
and compounded GRS 
ent pads are fab- 

ted to unde 
shion the 
floor and prevent sleep- 
ers from contacting slob. 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


A selection of new handbooks, text- 
books, technical reports, brochures 
and commercial leaflets, noteworthy 
for their information content or 
pictorial format or both 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC CODE HANDBOOK. 
Ninth Edition. Published by McGraw-Hill, 
327 West 41st St., New York 36, N.Y. 664 pp. 
Illus, $8. 


Based on the 1956 edition of the National 
Electric Code, this newly published manual 
shows how to handle all types of wiring 
jobs in strict accordance with the Code 
and explains the Code’s latest, revised 
rules. Contents cover wiring design and 
protection, wiring methods and materials, 
general equipment, public occupancies, spe- 
cial equipment and conditions, communica- 
tions systems, and construction specifica- 
tions. The 394 illustrations and 34 tables, 
documented by detailed, but understandable 
language, makes this a handy rule book for 
eleetrical engineers and contractors. 


PROCEEDINGS: WORLD CONFERENCE ON 
PRESTRESSED CONCRETE. Published by the 
World Conference on Prestressed Concrete, 
Inc., Room 216, 417 Market St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 275 pp. Illus. $10. 


This bound, phone-book-size volume con- 
tains the 38 papers presented at the 
1957 World Conference on Prestressed 
Concrete. Sample of topics covered: 
bridges, lift slabs, pavements, wharves, 
piles, dams, precast prestressed beams. A 
fact-filled, picture-studded tome for an 
engineer’s library. 


PRODUCTS OF STAINLESS STEEL FOR AR- 
CHITECTS AND BUILDERS. Published by the 
American Iron & Steel Institute, 150 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N.Y. 45 pp. Illus. Free. 


From exterior and interior curtain walls, 
windows, and doors to hardware, sinks, 
stoves, and swimming pools, this booklet 
spans the wide world of stainless steel 
products, extolling their beauty, low 
maintenance costs, and durability, Not 
highly technical, but the photos are good, 
the drawings are clear, and the reading is 
easy. 


ELECTRIC HEATING AND COOLING FACT 
BOOK. Published by Electrical Information 
Publications, Inc, 2132 Fordem Ave., Madison 
1, Wis. 36 pp. Illus. 506. 


Designed as a guide for builders, archi- 
tects, electrical contractors, heating and 
ventilating engineers, this new directory 
for 1958 contains over 100 listings of elec- 
trical heating equipment: wall units and 
panels, base boards, ceiling units, porta- 
bles, built-in ducts, and floor units, heat- 
ers, thermostats, and heat pumps, 


“,..to give the public 
better understanding of what 


your specification of 


SCHLAGE Locks means” 


The record shows that architects, professionally selec- 
tive, specify Schlage more frequently than any other 
lock brand. For this regard we are deeply appreciative. 
It has been a major factor in encouraging our company 
to take a new step at this time. 

Our problem is this... 

The public knows little about significant quality dif- 
ferences in locks and too often these details are brushed 
aside by clients in conference with architects. 

With the beauty of full color, in dominant space, 
Schlage this year is presenting the quality story of our 
locks in national advertising. You will see our messages 
in Better Homes & Gardens, other magazines, too...and 
so will the public. 

Because we are craftsmen with great pride in our 
locks, this public advertising constitutes our public 
pledge that Schlage quality standards will always stay 
high. It is a pledge Schlage first made to your profession 
a quarter-century ago. 


AMERICA’S MOST DISTINGUISHED LOCK BRAND 
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One of New England’s largest contemporary high schools 
accommodates over 2500 students in a building with 268,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space built at low construction cost of $12.88 per sq. ft. 


Architects; Ebbets, Frid and Prentice, Hartford, Conn. 
Mechanical Engineers: Paul D. Bemis, C. W. Freeman, Hartford, Conn. 
General Contractor: M. S. Kelliher Co., Boston, Mass. 


Heating and Vent. Contractor: Fredrick Raff Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 


Science Department includes 5 general science labs, 
2 chemistry labs, a physics lab, also 2 biology classrooms 
where students learn about the wonders of life. 


The right room temperature for every school activity 
is provided by Powers DAY-NIGHT Thermostats. 
Unoccupied rooms are held at economical lower temperatures. 


The heating system is divided intó 16 zones for day-night 
control depending on type of activity. 212 Powers thermostats 
control 267 convector valves, 17 large supply units, 15 unit 
ventilators, 8 exhaust fan systems, 23 force flow 

heaters and 11 unit heaters. 


6-Lane Swimming Pool water temperature, radiant panel heating 
around the pool's edge and domestic hot water supply are all 
controlled by POWERS Accritem Regulators and Flowrite Valves. 


Manchester, Conn. 
Comprehensive Secondary School 


Help TAXPAYERS for Your New School 
Get the MONEY-SAVING BENEFITS of 


POWERS Temperature Control 


Good School Planning in Manchester's outstanding 91- 
classroom high school includes many modern features and 
equipment that contribute to the efficient, economical op- 
eration of its $5,000,000 investment. Accurate temperature 
control, for example, provides: 


Thermal comfort assured by a POWERS Quality System of 
Temperature Control helps keep teachers happy, protects 
health of students, keeps them alert, aids concentration. 


Lower heating costs— Powers accurate control prevents 
waste of fuel in overheated and unoccupied classrooms. 
Fuel economy alone will pay back the cost of Powers Control. 


Low cost maintenance—Simplicity and year after year de- 
pendability with little attention, is one of Powers most valu- 
able features. 

15 to 30 Years of dependable control with a minimum of 


repairs are often reported by Powers users. Some 50 year old 
Powers installations are still in operation. 


Prompt service by skilled Powers engineers and mechanics. 


In your new school make sure taxpayers get the biggest re- 
turn on their investment in accurate temperature control. 
Ask your architect or engineer to include a time-proven 
Powers Quality System of Control. 


For further information contact our nearest office 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


SKOKIE, ILLINOIS Offices in Chief Cities in U.S.A. and Canada 


65 YEARS OF AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTROL 


Powers PACKLESS Valves 
r leakage, banish 

e and give 

due to reduced 


(C24) 
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For Lowest Upkeep, Long Life, High Efficiency... 


BUILDERS OF INDUSTRY 


BUILD WITH ALUMINUM 


Reyconowall— In Sundstrand’s new plant, 
the field-assembled sandwich wall consists 
of Reynolds Aluminum 4” Ribbed Embossed 
Siding and flat embossed inner sheet (both 
.032”) with 1” glass fiber. 


OR CHOOSE 
ANY COMBINATION OF: 


DNA NS Nae a 


Reynoroof — Industrial Corrugated, .032" 
thick, 7%” corrugations, 2.67" pitch, 481/3" 
nominal width. Or Intermediate Corrugated, 
.024" thick, 78” corrugations, 2.67” pitch, 
43" wide. Both products in lengths to 14’ 
6", mill finish or embossed. 


D Tn Ses aque ЗЕЕ а 
pem 


Reynoside —4" Ribbed Embossed, .032” 
thick. 1” ribs on 4” pitch, Nominal width 
4198". Lengths to 22’ 5". Embossed. 

8” Ribbed Embossed, .032" and .040” 
thick. 1” ribs on 8” pitch. Nominal width 
4158". Lengths to 22’ 5". Embossed. 


ZENA АЯ 


V-Beam—.040” and .050" thick. 158" deep 
beams on 51⁄4” pitch. Nominal width 44V". 
Lengths to 22' 5”. Mill finish or embossed. 


Like more and more builders of industry, Sundstrand 
Machine Tool Company chose sandwich walls of 
aluminum- Reynolds Aluminum-for its new plant at 
Belvedere, Ill. Aluminum's economy begins at the 
beginning—with fast, low-cost erection. And it 

never ends... goes on through year after year of 
efficient service at minimum maintenance cost. 


Aluminum never rusts, needs no painting. High 
radiant heat reflectivity cools interiors as much as 
15° in summer. And sandwich walls, with “О” 
factors as low as 0.155, cut winter fuel costs as well. 
Call the nearest Reynolds sales office. Or write to 
Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales Office, 
Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


ReynoCoustic, the preferred sound conditioning ceiling for 
large areas, consists of perforated aluminum panels backed 
with a sound absorbing material. ReynoCoustic provides ac- 
cess to hidden utilities above, helps illumination, too. May 
be used as air conditioning plenum chamber. Natural or white 
baked enamel finish. Write or phone Reynolds for name of 
nearest franchised acoustical applicator. 


REYNOLDS 63 ALUMINUM 


Watch Reynolds All-Family Television Show “DISNEYLAND”, ABC-TV. 


What other people are saying 


UNAMERICAN CITIES 


AIA Executive Secretary Edmund R. 
Purves has been speaking out with remark- 
able candor recently. Invited to a recent 
forum of the Pennsylvania Society of 
Architects, he delivered himself of some 
particularly blunt words om the subject 
of government communities : 


The new architectural client has arrived 
and is here to stay—he has no face, no 
body. He has substance without form; 
in time, he shall probably be identified, 
but for the moment I can think of him 
only as an amorphous something who 
offers little point of contact, but who 
nevertheless is the client. But sometimes 
I think he defies indentification. 

Maybe I can explain what I mean by 
referring to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. I have been to a number of its 
installations, which are in themselves com- 
munities of 30, 40, 50 thousand people 
with all that a community should have 
in the way of housing, hospitals, schools, 
entertainment, shops, and all the facili- 
ties. Now these are not communities which 
have grown naturally of themselves. Nor 
are they Army Posts created by an ex- 
perienced service. They are produced and 
operated by contract. The U.S. Govern- 
ment contracts General Electric or Union 
Carbide or some organization of that size 
to create, produce, manage, and direct a 
community which not so long ago would 
have been regarded in this country as a 
sizable city. 

This is indeed something different for 
us to reconcile to our American way of 
life. It is a form of communism or social- 
ism or abnegation which is terrifying in 
its potentiality. Take for instance Banford 
in the State of Washington—a community 
of 50 or 60 thousand people. The houses, 
streets, shops, theaters, churches, hospi- 
tals, police and fire departments, schools, 
the way of life have been contracted for 
by the government to be produced by 
General Electric, and General Electric 
does so. It does an able job, but one which 
does not find its roots in the philosophies 
which founded this country. Town hall 
meetings, PTA meetings, for instance, are 
but a mockery. Decisions normally made 
and reached by the town fathers are made 
by a board of directors of General Elec- 
tric, or more likely a subcommittee of the 
board, far removed from the scene, imper- 
sonal and awful in its superobjectivity, or 
rather in its concern for the General 
Electric stockholders. 

Now American citizens live in these 
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communities — more and more of them 
every day—and are learning to lean back 
and accept assistance and direction of 
their lives, of their mores, and of their 
surroundings. This is something vastly 
different from the forces which produced 
the great communities in the artistic peri- 
ods of the past. 


CONFLICT 
Winston Elting in the Inland Architect: 


The conflict of ideas in present-day archi- 
tecture is restricted to serious as opposed 
to popular architecture, to architecture 
as a creative art as opposed to a busi- 
ness, an art-science rather than a comfort- 
commodity. 

This conflict is familiarly historical: 
the romantic versus the classic, nature 
versus man, the emotional versus the ra- 
tional; many faces, many term It has 
been going on a long time and the pen- 
dulum keeps swinging. Architects jump on 
and off, some fall on their faces, some 
land neatly and establish their little forts 
of conviction, some sail off into space and 
try to arrest the counterswing. Some, the 
safe and sane, stand as close to plumb 
center as possible and watch their col- 
leagues sail by. 


BEHIND TODAY'S WALLS 


In the first issue of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Forum, Eugene Raskin, architectural 
critic and teacher, concludes that the mod 
ern wall is as much the result of psy- 
chology as of technology: 


In a primitive society, men pictured the 
world as large, fearsome, hostile, and 
beyond human control. Therefore they 
built heavy walls of huge boulders, behind 
which they could feel themselves to be in 
a delimited space that was controllable 
and safe; these heavy walls expressed 
man’s fear of the outer world and his need 
to find protection, however illusory. It 
might be argued that the undeveloped 
technology of the period precluded the 
construction of more delicate walls. This 
of course is true. Still, it was not tech- 
nology, but a fearful attitude toward the 

continued on page 156 


assistant 


ENGINEER 


available 


His name is STANPAT, and though he is 
not human he can swallow up your tedious 
re-drawing and re-lettering of standard and 
repetitive blueprint items for 24 hours a 
day if need be—without tiring. STANPAT 
is the remarkable tri-acetate sheet that is 
pre-printed with your specification and re- 
vision boxes, standard symbols, sub-assem- 
blies, components and cross-sections . . . 
with adhesive front or back, waiting to be 
pressed into position in 15 seconds! Repro- 
ductions are unusually crisp and clear, guar- 
anteed not to wrinkle, dry out or come off. 
STANPAT saves hundreds of hours in droft- 
ing time and money, allowing the engineer 
more time for creative work. 


Already employed in numerous firms, 
STANPAT can go to work for you, too! Send 
vs your drawing details now for quotation 
and free sample, no obligation. 


| STANPAT CO., Whitestone 57, N. Y., U. 5. A 


Phone: Flushing 9-1693-1611 


С) Please quote on enclosed samples. Dept. 33 і 

| Kindly send me STANPAT literature and 
| samples. 

"un І 
| Title | 
1 Сотрапу. | 

Address___ = —-. б 
LL —— === — —À — d 
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world, which made people want to build 
walls in the first place. 

We feel differently today. For one thing, 
we place greater reliance upon the control 
of human hostility, not so much by physi- 
cal barriers, as by the conventions of law 
and socia] practice—as well as the availa- 
bility of motorized police. We do not 
cherish privacy as much as our ancestors 
did. We are proud to have our women 
seen and admired, and the same goes for 
our homes, We do not seek solitude; in 
fact, if we find ourselves alone for once, 


we flick a switch and invite the whole 
world in through the television screen. 
Small wonder, then, that the heavy sur- 
rounding wall is obsolete, and we build, 
instead, membranes of thin sheet metal 
or glass. 

It is not our advanced technology, but 
our changing conceptions of ourselves in 
relation to the world that determine how 
we shall build our walls. The glass wall 
expresses man’s conviction that he сап 
and does master nature and society. The 
“open plan” and the unobstructed view 


THE BUILDING STONE 
THAT MADE 
THE FACE OF AMERICA 


INDIANA LIMESTONE lends its beauty and 


permanence to buildings throughout America. 


Every architectural style has its outstanding examples 
of the use of Indiana Limestone. The Pentagon, 
Empire State Building and Prudential’s Mid-America 
Building serve to illustrate the ever-new 

versatility of this material so highly valued for its 
distinctive appearance and almost complete 


freedom from maintenance. 


Founded 1932 as a service organization 
for the architect and contractor 
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INDIANA LIMESTONE 
INSTITUTE 


BEDFORD, INDIANA 


are consistent with his faith in the even- 
tual solution of all problems through the 
expanding efforts of science. This is per- 
haps why it is the most “advanced” and 
“forward-looking” among us who live and 
work in glass houses. Even the fear of 
the cast stone has been analyzed out of us. 


THE ENGINEERS CAN DO IT 


In a speech before the Florida AIA Con- 
vention last winter, Edward Cohen of 
Ammann & Whitney told why U.S. engi- 
neers continue to be optimistic about the 
future. 


To the methodical engineering mind, the 
best guide to the future is the extension 
of the curve of completed progress. The 
present is the beginning of the future. 
Our apprenticeship in steel and concrete 
has just been completed. We have only 
just begun to understand and appreciate 
their nature and use, New materials are 
becoming available. We may be approach- 
ing a time of fulfillment during which the 
knowledge we have achieved in building 
with our present materials will be reflected 
in structures of new beauty and purpose. 

It is no longer necessary to hide an 
unpleasant framework behind a false fa- 
cade, Rules of thumb and exorbitant 
ractors of safety are being eliminated. The 
structural engineer has become the master 
of structures and the collaborator of the 
architect, rather than a merchant in beams 
and trusses. To the architect this means 
a new freedom from arbitrary limitations 
imposed by inadequate knowledge and 
technique. He can, working with the engi- 
neer, get structures which supply the 
esthetie, functional, and economic answers 
to his design problems. It places on the 
architect an additional burden of respon- 
sibility, the responsibility of imparting 
his intent and purpose to the engineer 
and working with him for its achievement. 

In addition, collaboration of mechanical 
and electrica] engineers, as well as light- 
ing and acoustics specialists, is often 
needed to achieve the optimum success 
of a building project. We have reached 
a stage in the art where the “master 
builder" of old must in most cag2s be 
a synthesis of the planners, the artists, 
and the engineers. 

Our challenge of the future depends on 
the architects’ and the planners’ concepts 
of society’ irements. The structural 


> n higher skyscrapers 
and larger auditoriums for greater space, 
light, or freedom. He can also design 
space platforms and shelters. He can, if 
need be, design underground cities where 
life can continue, protected against threat 
of nuclear warfare. The engineer js the 
servant of society. 

continued on page 158 


2 ideal specifications for efficient 
CLASSROOM DOOR CONTROL 


for doors opening 
not more than 110° 
GJ 500 series 


These ideal GJ specifications for class- 
room doors are used in such outstand- 
ing schools as: 


Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois 


John Muir Jr. High School, San Leandro, 
Colifornia. Schmidts, Hartman and Wong, 
Berkeley, Calif. — architects 


Sinclair Lane Elem. School, Baltimore, 
Maryland. Edward J. Hofstetter — architect 


Algonquin School, Des Plaines, Illinois. 
Childs and Smith, Chicago, 111. — architects 


Wellesley Senior High School Addition, 
Wellesley, Mass. Perry Shaw Hepburn & Dean, 
Boston, Mass. — architects 


Also GJ shock absorbing door 
holders for entrance and. other 
heavy duty doors. 
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for doors opening 
more than 110* 


PO 


rà 
> 
GJ W 40 2: 


"shall have GLYNN:JOHNSON... 


GJ 500 series CONCEALED (or surface mounted) OVERHEAD DOOR 
HOLDERS." (Most efficient shock absorbing device for holding door 
open at any specified degree up to 110°. Resilient spring cushion ab- 
sorbs force of violent openings. Holds door conveniently open for con- 
tinuous "through" traffic. Overhead, they present no stumbling hazard, 
are tamper-proof and cannot interfere with cleaning.) 


"GJ F 40 FLOOR TYPE (or GJ W 40 wall mounted) COMBINATION 
DOOR STOP AND HOLDER.” (This simple, foolproof device engages 
silently and automatically to hold door open. Releases with a firm pull. 
Rounded surfaces prevent children from “riding” bumper or damaging 
floor plate. Especially recommended for doors opening more than 110°.) 


"THREE GJ 64 for metal frame (or GJ 65 for wood frame) RUBBER 
SILENCERS.” (Form pneumatic air pockets to absorb 
shock or noise of closing and create constant latch 
tension . . . no door rattling.) 


write for SCHOOL DOOR CONTROL brochure B-9/GL 


GLYNN*JOHNSON CORPORATION 


chicago 40, illinois 


4422 n. ravenswood ave. 
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THE SEA OF UGLINESS 


Architectural ugliness will continue to en- 
gulf the few examples of good contem- 
porary building unless architects accept 
the challenge of total environment. This 
is the theme of Ralph E. Rapson, head 
of the School of Architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, in an article written 
for Perspective, magazine of the Students’ 
Architectural Society of the University 
of Manitoba: 


An architect's work must be charged with 
something beyond maximum function and 
use, or the result will fail. He will not 
have realized total environment. 

Often the utilitarian, structural, and 
economic aspects of a design have been 
successfully and brilliantly met and often 
the spiritual satisfaction rings true; how- 
ever, all too often beauty is missing, the 
visual delight one receives from sensitive 
and loving handling of positive and nega- 
tive space, the contrast of sun and shade, 


GET IN TOUCH WITH TYLER FOR... 


first complete color system 
exclusively for supermarkets 


=.. Specialized assistance 
in supermarket planning 


Go right with color in the supermarket— 
use the NEW TYLER-KETCHAM COLOR 
COMPATIBILITY SYSTEM developed in 
consultation with Howard Ketcham, Inc., 
color experts, Covers Tyler equipment in 
color and its relation to walls, flooring, 
signs, the entire store interior! Flexible, 
simplified. Wide range of selections, Store- 
tested, Write Store Planning Dept. for 
complete details, today. 


TYLER 


TYLER REFRIGERATION CORPORATION 
Niles, Michi 
Canada: Tyler Refrigeratoi 


2 Spadina Ave., Teronto 
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The Tyler Store Planning Department can help 
you take advantage of the very latest ideas in 
successful supermarket planning and operations. 
For prompt assistance, write Tyler today. 


NEW TYLER SALES-CASE LINE (Series Y) for self- 
service Meat, Produce, Dairy, Ice Cream, Frozen 
Food Depts. Introduces new, low 33" merchandis- 
ing height; many other new “Advanced Design” 
features that simplify, speed up installation; cut 
costs; boost profits! Send coupon for complete data. 


coupon for 
complete 
Information. 


Tyler Refrigeration Corporation, Dept, AF- 3 

Niles, Michigan. 

Rush information on Tyler O Color Compatibility 
System O ermarket Planning Assistance O Com- 
plate line of Food Refrigeration equipment for 
О food stores O restaurants, hotels, etc. 
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the enrichment of form and detail, and 
the play of color and texture. This failure 
to achieve architectural delight stems 
from numerous sources. In many instances 
it is due to the architect’s own lack of 
imagination and his own deficient sensi- 
tivity. Lack of effort, complacency and 
defeatism, economic pressures and dead- 
lines, while not to be condoned, play their 
part in our meager efforts. 

If ever there was a need for careful 
and thoughtful design, it is now. Our 
times have produced far-reaching advan- 
tages in science and technology as well 
as highly significant social and political 
change. This is an age of mass produc- 
tion standardization, and rapid economic 
growth. It is a period of highly increased 
personal and group prosperity, yet all 
the while something is lacking. 

In the headlong rush to conquer the 
unknown and to perfect scientific and 
industrial know-how, a world of unprece- 
dented ugliness has grown up around us. 
All about us we see the sickening conse- 
quences of our great industrial and eco- 
nomic civilization. An angry environment 
full of discord and chaos confronts us 
at every turn, 

Glaring lights, blaring noise, dust and 
dirt, distasteful advertising, speed and 
power, discordant lack of order and de- 
sign, all assault our sensitivities and pol- 
lute the city and countryside alike — an 
environment seemingly dedicated to the 
mobile jukeboxes, miles of asphalt and 
concrete, and acre after acre of ranch- 
burger delight. Much of this is the prod- 
uct or by-product of the machine, and 
there can be no denial of the great advan- 
tages and potentialities supplied by tech- 
nology, but certainly the fault does mot 
lie with the machine. Our environment and 
the products about us are of our own 
doing; it is for us to decide whether the 
machine is leader or servant. It is for us 
to build for pleasure and a full life 
rather than strangulation and slow death. 


The know-how and the means have re- 
sulted in contemporary architecture, often 
fine, and occasionally exciting architec- 
ture. Today's building often reaches un- 
precedented heights in its solution of 
problems of shelter. The physical limita- 
tions and restrictions imposed by bygone 
period design have been all but rejected. 
Public and private buildings alike, large 
and small, have in many instances 
reached levels of accomplishment that 
honestly rate the designation, contempo- 
rary architecture, 

Yet it is difficult to reconcile the top- 
flight individual architectural accomplish- 
ment with the unbelievably low level of 
over-all environmental performance. For 
every bit of excellence there are countless 
examples of ugliness. The angry sea of 
un-design has all too often practically 
engulfed these examples because the archi- 
test cares not or dares not look beyond his 
immediate isolated effort. END 


St. Catherine's social hall and gym, Blauvelt, New York 


d 


ee eee 


Redwood Lanes bowling alley, Latham, New York 


One system of building helped create 
both these buildings on modest budgets 


And, that’s not all these two uncommon looking buildings 
had in common. The Butler Building System offered archi- 
tects and clients other advantages over traditional building 
methods. 

Architects saved hours of preliminary engineering be- 
cause the Butler structural frames and roof systems were 
pre-engineered to meet building codes and other load re- 
quirements. 

Clients were able to build well on modest budgets . . . take 
possession sooner than ordinary building methods would 
have permitted. Mass-produced Butler components elimi- 


nated costly custom fabrication. Available from stock . . . 
precision-made to assemble quickly. They also effected sub- 
stantial savings in construction time and labor costs. 

The clear-span design permitted maximum flexibility in 
the handling of interior space. The load-bearing frame 
permitted using economical exterior curtain walls. 


For full details on the advantages the Butler Building System 
offers architects and clients, contact your Butler 
Builder. He's listed in the Yellow Pages of your 
phone book under “Buildings” or "Steel Build- 
ings.” Or write direct. 


our catalog in 


[$ веть 


or write for copy 


|, BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7 РАО 


Monufacturers of Buildings © Oil Equipment • Farm Equipment 


* Dry Cleaners Equipment + 


7336 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Outdoor Advertising Equipment * Custom Fabrication 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. = Houston, Tex. + Birmingham, Ala. + Atlanta, Ga. * Kansas City, Mo. + Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, 111. + Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio * Pittsburgh, Pa. * New York City ond Syracuse, N.Y. * Boston, Mass. * Washington, D. C. + Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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As shown by the available catalogs illus- 
trated below, Bayley can work with you on 
both steel or aluminum windows and cur- 
tain wall systems for all classes of build- 
ings. These catalogs are filed in Sweet's 
Architectural and Industrial Construction 
Files . . . and separate file.copies will be 
gladly sent upon request. Call or phone 
your local Bayley Representative for 
counsel. No obligation! 


THE WILLIAM 


AYLEY € 


COMPANY 


Springfield, Ohio 


District Sales Offices: Springfield 


"ett nn m 


It may be LATER 
than You Realize! 


Completion dates ARE vital. The earlier you can get your window 
supplier's counsel, the better service he can render in helping you 
meet those dates. This is more true today than ever! Windows and 
prefabricated curtain walls are of major importance and of increased 
complexity in today's buildings. Because of this, Bayley considers 
sound engineering service rendered to you—ear/y—the essence of 
a successful contract. 


It results in a sound wall. 

It allows individualized treatments. 
It saves designers’ time. 

It eliminates re-work time. 

It effects increased economies. 

It permits earlier approvals. 


Bayley has had years of experience in originating and designing 
many of today’s most important developments in both steel and 
aluminum windows and curtain-walls. So, when you call Bayley 
you are placing your requirements in "experienced hands". 


Chicago 2 * New York 17 * Washington 16 


better living 


When you make anything in metal for homes, kitchens 


and appliances, and you want enduring beauty and sales 
appeal in your product . . . design it, improve 


it and protect it with McLOUTH STAINLESS STEEL. 


specify 


Mc LouTH STAINLESS STEEL 


HIGH Q U A L 1 T Y SHEET AND STR UP 
for homes and building products 


McLouty Stee. CORPORATION DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MANUFACTURERS OF STAINLESS AND CARBON STEELS 
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TWA OFFICE BUILDING—K ts, Bales & Schecter; Erected and Sold 
by Nichols Engineering & M. 


Would Curtain Wall brochu: Write Dept, AF-3 


" nia. WARE der È 


Ware Laboratories, Inc., 3700 N.W. 25th St., Miami, Florida MEMBER 


2000 B.C. Pink gypsum sealed Egyp Until 1915. Over che centuries, 1915-1957. During the First World War, 
tian pyramids. Old Testament kings building craftsmen used ovens the kettle replaced the oven. Gypsum 
built with gypsum, Water was boiled to drive off water of hydration. powder was produced by the batch proc- 
away from gypsum rock over an Quality control was a matter ess method. Cooling and re-heating 
open fire. of guesswork. made uniformity of product a problem. 


The 


THIS 
IS 
THERMO - FLO 


the greatest 


advance in 
gypsum processing 
in 43 years 


rmo-Flo is an exclusive method of gypsum calcining... the first real 


advance in processing gypsum in over 40 years—and another Gold Bond first 


in t 
T 


...the water "driven off." Conventionally, this is done by a batch process. Now, 
National Gypsum Company has perfected a more accurate, modern 


тес 


temperature in each stage of production be completely and accurately 
controlled. Thermo-Flo eliminates over-calcined and under-calcined gypsum. 


ле building materials industry. 


y 
Gold Bond 


o reduce gypsum rock to a usable powder form, it must be calcined 


nod of continuous flow processing. Only with Thermo-Flo can the speed and 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 


Thermo-Flo means progress to us. ..but more important, it means 
а uniformly high quality product in each bag of plaster, each length of lath 
cr sheathing used in your designs. NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 


New Thermo-Flo is another example of Gold Bond's advanced research 


in b 


uilding products and processes. Specify Gold Bond? for the finest gypsum 


available. National Gypsum Company, Buffalo 2, New York. 
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THE BEAUTY OF CONCRETE MASONRY 


Over FIVE MILLION 
8-inch (or equivalent) 
Vibrapac Block 

units were used in 

New York’s modern 
Riverton Apartments 
(Starrett Bros. & Eken, 
Inc., builders), No multiple 
dwelling structure is too 
big . . . no single home 
too small . . . to enjoy 
the incomparable benefits 
of Vibrapac Block. 


Many more modern housing-units to cost less 


by using permanently beautiful concrete masonry! 


Economy alone would not account for the marked trend 
toward Vibrapac Block. Added to many other advan- 
tages, however, the economy factor carries a lot of weight 
with everyone aiming at good building practice. True 
structural economy involves not only initial cost but also 
years of minimum maintenance costs. The “bonuses” of 
concrete masonry are many! * 

“What profiteth a man to build his house upon the 
sands” of economy, only to face excessive maintenance- 
costs later? Security against deterioration is all-important. 

Since most men have to work the better part of their 
lifetime to acquire modern shelter, it's very vital to build 
for permanent beauty and decades of comfortable con- 
venience. Modern concrete masonry provides many of 
the answers to problems of long-service shelter. 


Hospital building with exterior 
walls entirely constructed of 
‘exposed Vibrapac Block. 


imi 
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* High quality Vibrapac 
Block for both exteriors 
and interiors . . . pleasing 
color tones and textures 
«s “builtin” insulation 
advantages . . , sound- 
absorbing qualities . . . 
permanent protection from 
termites and rodents and 
from damp-rot or deteri- 
oration by weather . . . 
these are some of the 
many practical Vibrapac 
block "bonuses". 


sost of Vibrapac Block construction is low. 
Upkeep stays at a low minimum. Architectural beauty 
is longer-lived. Dollar-wise, 


security-wise, comfort-wise, 
it’s best to build with Vibrapac Block . . . for both 
exteriors and interiors. 


Permanent beauty at low cost! 


Less time required for erection . . . reasonable initial 
cost . . . modular sizes that “make everything fit,” thus 
simplifying installation of door and window jambs and 
equipment . . . varieties of color impregnations and 
textures in Vibrapac Block itself . , . and other unique 
advantages . . . all add up to “more for the money” in 
modern housing and other structures. Helpful booklet 
gladly sent on request. BESSER COMPANY, Box 179, 
Alpena, Michigan, U. 5. A. 


A-8272-1PR 


Insulation Roof Board 


TAR AND GRAVEL 


BUILT UP ROOFING 


Ту” AIR-GRID 
INSULATION 
ROOF BOARD 


poe m 2" METRO-MIX 


ув” GYPSUM 
FORM BOARD 


This air channel makes the lasting difference in 


roofs built with Gold Bond's new Air-Grid Insulation 


Roof Board. This channel increases the life of 


the roof by minimizing surface blistering. Here's how: 


Summer sun can raise temperatures within 


a flat roof to 150°. Tiny pockets of air, trapped in 


the roof during construction, expand and 

force themselves up through the joints between 
ordinary insulation roof boards. This can 

cause surface blisters. 


With Gold Bond's new Air-Grid Insulation Roof 


Board, bevelled edges on all four sides of 
each board form a grid of air channels over the 
roof area. The air has room to expand along 
these channels. Risk of blistering is minimized. 
Result? Longer roof life. Air-Grid is 
another addition to a lengthening Gold Bond? 
line of improved building products and 
processes. National Gypsum Company, Dept. 
AF-38, Buffalo 2, New York. 
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BUILDING PRODUCTS 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
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No matter which A/YS you like—you can buy it in 


Иль Rold" QUALITY STAINLESS STEEL 


2D. silvery white, but non-lustrous, 
surface produced by annealing and pick- 
ling cold reduced material. Steel sheets & 
strip in thls condition are most ductile 
and the surface holds lubricant well for 
severe drawing operations. 


No. 44A finer finish than No. 3 made 
by grinding with a No. 150 abrasive. Like 
No. 3, this surface is easily blended with 
hand grinders after forming, drawing or 
welding. 


2B-steel in the 2D condition which is 
subsequently rolled on a “skin pass” or 
temper mill. The surface acquires a bright 
finish from the polished rolls. This surface 
is somewhat more dense and hard than 
2D ond is a better starting surface for 
later finishing and buffing operations, 


No. 7—cood reflectivity ond brilliance 
made by polishing with a No. 400 abra- 
sive. This semi-mirror finish must be pro- 
tected during fabrication by adhesive 
paper or strippable plastics lest the finish 
be marred beyond repair. 


These are our standard surface finishes that 
are available in types 201, 202, 301, 302, 304 and 430 


except Bright which is type 430 exclusively. 


These finishes are regularly supplied in sheet and coil 


form in widths up to 48 inches. 


Since Nos. 3, 4, 7 and 430 Bright are smooth 
reflective surfaces, they are not recommended for severe 


No. 3-—this surface is made by grind- 
ing with а No. 100 abrasive. This surface 
is smooth but not os reflective as 28. 


BRIGHT-a highly reflective surface 
made by cold reducing with highly pol- 
ished, gloss-hord rolls. This finish is only 
available in Type 430 stainless, 


drawing without special precautions as the mill finish may be 

marred. Applications such as dairy machinery, kitchen 

and restaurant equipment and architectural decorative work 

require only local forming, so these highly polished 

surfaces are not greatly disturbed. All mill polished sheets are 

carefully packed to avoid handling imperfections. Protective v 

adhesive paper can be specified by the buyer when needed. 
For specific information on recommended 

surface characteristics for a particular stainless steel 

sheet and strip application, address 

your request to our Product Development Dept. 


ashington Steel Corporation 


Producers of Stainless Sheet and Strip Exclusively 


3-K WOODLAND AVENUE, WASHINGTON, PA. 
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Gold Bond Metal Lath Centering 


You combine a rigid pouring form with excellent slab reinforcement when you 
specify Gold Bond ув” Rib Lath for centering in poured concrete roof and floor slabs. 
Gold Bond? 3%” Rib Lath offers exceptional reinforcing for concrete 
because it is mechanically bonded to the very bottom of the slab—the place 
where tension stresses are greatest, And there's no need for stretching 
or for erecting costly temporary bracing — the lath is simply laid across the 
joists and easily clipped in place. 
For complete technical data, write Dept. AF-38, National Gypsum Company, 
Buffalo 2, New York. 


RIGID REINFORCEMENT 


old Bond = 


BUILDING PRODUCTS Z] 
= 


я 
om 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
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7 TOUGH TESTS PROVE 
SUPERCOAT PERFORMANCE 


SOAK TEST simulates field condition of 
windows standing overnight in a pool 
of water before installation. 


SALT SPRAY TEST parallels coastal crea 
atmospheric conditions. 


WEATHEROMETER TEST duplicotes the 
fleld condition of exposure to strong 
sunlight. 

ABRASION TEST simulates abrasive ma- 
terials rubbing against frames during 
installation, and abrasives windblown 
after installation. 


HUMIDITY TEST parallels field conditions 
of humidity inside and outside. 


ALKALI TEST duplicates field conditions 
of washing windows with ammonia, rain 
dripping off mortar, plaster, etc. 

MAR PROOFNESS TEST simulates field 
condition of sliding frames across one 
another in handling. 


UPERCOAT PASSED THEM ALL! 


NOW! Truscon Ferrobored? Steel Roofdeck is 
a full two feet wide. New, wider Ferrobord 
available in lengths up to 32 feet, ó inches. It 
roofs large areas quickly. Straight lay means 
that several crews can roof without delay. All 
work is done from above—Ferrobord is quick- 
ly welded to top chords of joists or purlins. It 
is light, strong. Fire-resistant. Available now. 
Send coupons for specs. 
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NEW SUPERCOAT FINISH 
Install without poii Stave off woiibunuco poii! 


Now, you can have the solid strength of steel 
windows and avoid painting costs, too. New 
Truscon Supercoat Process is factory-applied 
to eliminate all field painting . . . both at in- 
stallation and during the years. 

This outstanding Truscon development 
has been thoroughly laboratory-tested— for 
weather, atmosphere, time, and abuse. It 
has successfully met each challenge. Read 
tests at left. 

Supercoat is a two-coat baked enamel that 
originally was developed for water-using ap- 
pliances in which corrosion must be avoided. 


REPUBLIC STEEL LOCKERS now Bonderized to lock paint on, lock rust out! 
Bonderized steel surfaces take and hold a firm grip on enamel. If chipping 
or scratches occur, underpaint corrosion is confined to a small area. Republic 
Steel Lockers look better, last longer, even when subject to rough handling 
in schools, industrial plants. Yet, they cost no more. Send coupon for facts. 


This superbly smooth, hard and glossy finish 
has been improved by the research laborato- 
ries of Republic Steel to further withstand 
exterior exposure. 

As a result of this development, there is 
no need to sacrifice strength and solidity in 
window sections simply to avoid painting. 
Supercoat Process can be furnished now on 
specification in factory shipment on all 
Truscon Steel Windows for commercial, insti- 
tutional, and industrial construction. Standard 
color is a light grey. Six more colors on special 
order. Send coupon for free Supercoat sample. 


REPUBLIC STEEL KITCHENS feature Perma-Finish enamel over Bonderized 


steel for long-lasting beauty and efficiency. Perma-Finish is tough, pliable, 
resists damage, stays color-true. In white, yellow, turquoise and pink, Repub- 
lic Steel Kitchens give you a wide choice of styles, sizes, door and drawer 
arrangements. Ideal for use in school and industrial kitchens and labora- 
tories. Complete selection in distributor stocks, details in Sweet's File, or 
send coupon for facts. 


REPUBLICE 


STEEL 


Lou Widest Range 
% Standard. Stels and 
Stack Products 
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| REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION | 
|  prPr. С-5215 | 
| 3108 EAST 45TH STREET • CLEVELAND 27, OHIO | 
[ Please send more information on: 1 
1 O Truscon Supercoat Process | 
| O Truscon Ferrobord Roofdeck 1 
1 O Republic Steel Kitchens Г 
1 О Republic Steel Lockers | 
І | 
| | 
| | 
l l 
| | 
L 


Name. Title. 


Company. 
Address. 
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Precast Floors and Roof on Precast Frame 


The new Seahorse Hotel in Galveston, Texas is 
unusual because it is all precast concrete. The frame 
is formed of 51 concrete bents cast on the site and 
erected as shown in the photo below, left. 

The second floor and roof are 6" x 16" precast 
Flexicore units, which clear span an average of 13 
feet between bents. The Flexicore slabs were left 
exposed for guest room and sun deck ceilings, and 
were cantilevered to provide covered walkways. 
Flexicore units are hollow-cast concrete slabs that 


can be designed for clear spans up to 26 feet for 
floors and 30 feet for roofs, 

The Seahorse Hotel is owned by the Beach Cor- 
poration of Galveston. Thomas M. Price was the 
architect and R. L. Reid the structural engineer. 

A six-page descriptive folder on this project show- 
ing plans, sections, and details is available to archi- 
tects, engineers and contractors. Write or phone any 
of the manufacturers below or The Flexicore Co., 
Inc., Dayton, Ohio. Ask for Flexicore Facts INo. 77. 


left: Erection of precast bent. Center: Flexicore slabs used for second floor and roof. Right: Flexicore exposed for guest room ceiling. 


ALABAMA, Birmingham | 

The Alabama Cement Tile Co. 
COLORADO, Denver 1, PO 366 
Flexicore Company of Colorado 


FLORIDA, Tampa, PO 2189 
American-Marietta Company 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, Franklin Pk. 


Mid-West Flexicore 
INDIANA, E. Chicago, PO 537 
Calumet Flexicore Corporation 
MICHIGAN, Livonia, PO 2006 
Price Brothers Company 
MINNESOTA, St. Paul E-4 
Molin Concrete Products Co. 


MISSOURI, E. St. Louis, 111 
St. Louis Flexicore Inc. 


NEW JERSEY, Camden 
Flexicore Div. of Camden Lime 
NEW YORK, Buffalo 6 

Anchor Concrete Products, Inc, 


NEW YORK, New York 17 
Flexicore Precast Inc. 


flexicore 


NORTH CAROLINA, Lilesville OHIO, Dayton |, PO 825 


W. R. Bonsal Company, Inc, 


OHIO, Akron-Cleveland 
Lake Erle Flex, Kent, Ohio 


OHIO, Columbus 22 
Arrowcrete Corporation 


Price Brothers Company 
PENNSYLVANIA, Monongahela 
Pittsburgh Flexicore Company 


RHODE ISLAND, Saylesville 


TEXAS, Houston, 4511 Kyle St. 
Flexicore of Texas, Inc. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling 
American-Marietta Company 
WISCONSIN, Beloit, PO 325 
Mid-States Concrete Products Co 
CANADA—Richvale, Ontario 
Murray Associates, Limited 
CANADA—Montreal, Quebec 
Creaghan & Archibald Ltd. 
CANADA, Woodstock, Ontario 
Schell Industries Ltd. 
CANADA, Supercrete Ltd. 

St. Boniface, Man.; Regina, Sask, 
PUERTO RICO, Hato Rey 


Durastone Flexicore Corporation Flexicore Co, of Puerto Rico. 


fy idea! 


BEAUTIFUL 
LOW-COST WALLS 
cut echoes 

...add interest 
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MuUuvis 


21714 wadi 


The original serpentine wall was one brick thick and 
derived its strength from its smooth, flowing shape. 


This same wall design could be utilized with a 
modern material... Stark Structural Glazed Facing 
Tile. Such an interior wall is strong, beautiful and 
practical for partition type walls. It relieves the 
monotony of design so often found in long corridors, 
It reduces echoes caused by the required hard 
surfaces of floors and walls. 


Structural Glazed Facing Tile is as versatile as it is 
practical... sanitary, economical, low in maintenance 
cost and permanently beautiful. 


When you specify Structural Tile, specify Stark and 
get all the advantages you deserve. 


A new, complete and 
detailed catalog is now 
available...Simply re- 
quest on your letterhead. 
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DETROIT continued from page 101 


trial development called Milwaukee 
Junction, out Grand Boulevard to- 
ward the General Motors and Fisher 
buildings, picking up where that 
early decentralization development 
left off in the Big Depression. Here 
Albert Kahn and the Fisher brothers 
originally had planned to surround 
their huge office structure with ho- 
tels, apartments, stores, theaters, 
and a new railroad terminal nearby. 
Some part of that dream may now 
be realized, but oriented more 
toward business and industry. Plans 
for Milwaukee Junction have been 
approved by Detroit's Common 
Council, and local funds are avail- 
able for part of the project. Federal 
assistance will be requested on the 
balance. 

Beyond all this in Detroit's master 
plan, there is a most important sec- 
tion devoted to the conservation and 
rehabilitation of neighborhood resi- 
dential areas threatened with blight, 
a vast undertaking. Some 155 such 
areas are shown on the master plan, 
of which 55 are marked for action 
in the next ten years. This is one 
of the biggest programs of its kind 
in the U.S., greeted enthusiastically 
by planning experts and ACTION 
committees alike because it gets 
down to the grass roots of urban 
renewal. While the program is mov- 
ing slowly in actual physical change, 
it is moving soundly in first cultivat- 
ing neighborhood groups and com- 
mittees, drawing them into the in- 
tegration of such things as play- 
grounds, schools, and street plans to 
promote more cohesive neighbor- 
hood units. And there are some 
physical evidences of the program, 
ranging from the distribution of 
some 100,000 new, standardized, 
covered garbage cans, at great sani- 
tary savings to the city, to replace 
the old oil drums and miscellaneous 
containers previously used, to. the 
complete restoration of one of De- 
troit’s square-framed 1917 houses, 
at a cost of $5,679 to show that 
these relics may be made solid and 
livable again. This is a new kind 
of model home and a symbol, draw- 
ing some 1,000 visitors each week. 


All this is still interim. For all the 
vast building that has gone on in the 


i72 


past eight years, the impression on 
the casual viewer is still small, and 
seems even less from the air. The 
city still reveals nakedly the conflict 
between automobile and urban rows 
of houses, business offices, shops, 
with scenes all raw and ragged 
where the pattern of traffic flow still 
produces ugliness and waste. All of 
which simply dramatizes the monu- 
mental task facing cities trying to 
refashion themselves into a truer 
and more humane environment for 
the automobile age. 


Vision for the future 


In Detroit the effort toward order 
goes on apace, fairly leaping out to 
the future, the only clouds being the 
lengthening business recession and 
another round of labor contracts, 
which Detroit has weathered before. 
Still ahead are six of the ten core- 
city areas or “neighborhood” com- 
plexes, patterned on the Civic Cen- 
ter, in various stages of planning 
and preliminary development. Three 
of these are fairly close on the ho- 
rizon for actual construction. The 
first is а 77-acre tract, close to the 
river, once Detroit’s original Irish 
settlement known аз Corktown, 
which will be dotted with small fac- 
tories for light industry, set in a 
parklike landscape, to accommodate 
enterprises moved out of the Civic 
Center area and others ready to lo- 
cate close to a projected post-office 
freight building nearby. Condemna- 
tion is beginning, with construction 
scheduled for next year. The second 
is a 94-acre tract north of the Civic 
Center, known as Skid Row, where 
final plans are being drawn for a 
trafficfree, parklike complex of of- 
fice and utility buildings within 
walking distance of the central busi- 
ness district. The third is a new 236- 
acre medical center, east of Wood- 
ward near Wayne University, not 
part of the original city plan, which 
will be an amalgam of four old hos- 
pitals and new research and medical 
school facilities situated on blighted 
residential land, financed by private, 
city, and federal funds. 

That Detroit is tussling in unusual 
ways with its problems is evident in 
still other directions. A Rapid Tran- 


sit Commission, for instance, has 
just completed a four-year study and 
report recommending an advanced, 
54-mile monorail system to solve De- 
troit’s mass transportation prob- 
lems, at an estimated cost of some 
$250 million. It is not given much 
chance for adoption against counter- 
proposals of cheaper express bus 
service on the new expressways, but 
the fact that monorail was recom- 
mended at all, and by a volunteer 
committee that included a bank vice 
president and, for a time, a vice 
president of Ford Motor, is signal 
news in the motor capital. Perhaps 
the most symbolic of all Detroit's ac- 
tions for the future, however, is a 
bold project to close a major portion 
of Woodward Avenue from Grand 
Circus to the Civie Center to all but 
foot traffic, diverting wheeled traffic 
around the area and making of the 
street a plaza and promenade 
(sketch, page 99). In the heart of 
the city, Judge Woodward’s horizon- 
walking man may yet stretch his 
legs again. 

This may come as soon as 1962, 
when Detroit plans to hold a World 
Trade Fair not merely to promote 
trade but to show off its completed 
Civic Center and Woodward Mall, 
with the rebuilt downtown as fair 
grounds. By then many of the proj- 
ects mentioned above will be com- 
pleted or well underway. А flag- 
decorated pedestrian mall in the 
heart of Detroit, which may be 
opened with the fair and may then 
be a central symbol of the new order. 

The symbol may in the end grow to 
encompass the essential vision of De- 
troit’s planners and civic leaders. 
The vision is that an industrialized 
society need not mean intolerable 
congestion and delay, traffic hazards 
and frustrations, endless square 
miles of bleak or featureless dwell- 
ings around awesome square miles 
of industry. A highly industrialized, 
mechanized, or even automatized 
community can, if it will, become, in 
Charles Blessing's words, "safe, hu- 
manized, efficient, and beautiful." Of 
beauty it is perhaps best not to 
speak too much, for if the other re- 
quirements of human life are well 
and economically met, beauty will be 
added to them. END 


School architect saves $1500* 
with unique 
classroom entrance design... 
...and 


STEELCRAFT 


STANDARD STEEL DOORS 


*Calculated school construction savi 


ed on actual sq. ft. cost of $12.05 


INSIDE VIEW shows how entrance and closet 
are combined to make full use of corner space. 


Miami Shores Elementary School, West Carrollton, Ohio 


To reduce corridor width and still meet code requirements for 
unobstructed traffic flow, the architect positioned entrance doors 
in obliquely recessed openings so that they would not swing into 
corridor. This angular entrance design cut 3 feet off corridor width, 
resulting in substantial construction savings. 

Further savings were made by specifying Steelcraft standard 
steel doors and frames. Not only are Steelcraft preconstructed 
packages lower in initial cost—they cost less to install and virtually 
nothing to maintain. 

To better serve architects in school planning, Steelcraft now 
offers the most complete line of standard steel doors and frames, 
fully complemented by the proper school hard- SDI 
ware to meet all requirements. Many door styles J 
and sizes are stocked, ready for immediate ship- UNS 
ment. For complete specifications on Steelcraft 
doors and frames, mail the coupon now. 
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TD 


CORRIDOR 


TEACHER'S 
CLOSET 


CLASSROOM 


The STEELCRAFT Manufacturing Company 
Dept. 2-3F, 
9017 Blue Ash Road, Cincinnati 42, Ohio 


Please send me complete specifications on Steelcraft 
standard steel doors and frames. 


Маше = — 


Firm oe ee - 


Street. ————— — — 


City__ — _ ——— — State: 


Architect: Walker Norwick & Associates, Dayton, Ohio 
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HOUSING POLICY continued from page 107 


ignored the advice of one of the na- 
tion’s largest mortgage institutions 
that the owner-builder be allowed to 
draw out 50 per cent of current 
earnings and apply only 50 per cent 
of earnings to accelerated mortgage 
reduction. With that kind of a “half 
now and half on liquidation” in- 
centive, FORUM believes many build- 
ers might be willing to try to build 
some rental units. But on a “no re- 


REINFORCED 


AND WELDED 
CONSTRUCTION 


GLAZED ALUMINUM 
PANEL 


GLAZE WITH 
TEMPERED GLASS 
FOR ADDITIONAL 
SAFETY 


PAWTUCKET, 
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For “Student Safety’ & Deatgn 
44 _ ALUMILINE’S 
CENTER PANEL DOORS 


a 
7—5 59980 


BASE RAIL HEIGHT 
VARIABLE 


ALUMILINE'S 


CENTER PANEL DOOR 
ENHANCES ENTRANCE DESIGN WHILE IT 

€ CONCEALS PANIC CRASH BAR 

€ STRENGTHENS MOST ABUSED POINTS OF DOOR 

€ MAKES DOOR "Student Safe” 


An Approved Product – лттеѕтер BY THE MANY REPEAT SPECIFICATIONS* 
*Mr. Architect's VOTE OF CONFIDENCE 


tHe ALUMILINE corp. 


RHODE ISLAND 


turn until liquidation” basis (except 
the one-shot 5 per cent), the pro- 
posal would probably attract only 
a few patient “investment” builders 
primarily interested in setting up 
“estate income” situations. 


> Revise taxes that penalize renters 


There is one glaring tax discrimi- 
nation against the home-renter who 
is usually a city dweller, as com- 


FABRICATORS & FINISHERS 
OF ARCHITECTURAL 
ALUMINUM PRODUCTS 


pared with the home owner, who 
is usually a resident of the sub- 
urbs. Because the operation of one’s 
own home is not a business, or an in- 
vestment that yields a net return in 
dollars, there are no corporation or 
income taxes charged against it. But 
a firm operating an apartment by 
contrast must pay business or in- 
come taxes, which ultimately must 
be absorbed by the occupant. In the 
case of apartment operation by a 
corporation, the tax may range 
from 30 per cent to 52 per cent— 
thus making the U.S. Treasury the 
tenant’s second, “hidden” landlord. 
To retain $1 of profit after paying 
this tax, a rental housing corpora- 
tion must collect up to $2.04 from 
the tenant, the indirect taxpayer. 

One way to eliminate the corpora- 
tion tax would be to enact legislation 
favored by NAREB that would 
give real estate investment trusts 
tax-free “conduit” treatment. In- 
come from real estate assets passed 
along to trust participants would 
be exempted from taxation at 
the trust level in the same manner 
that income received by securities 
investment trusts is now exempted. 
The advantages of this real estate 
investment trust plan were pub 
lished in A Remedy for Rental 
Housing (FORUM, December 1957). 

A study by ACTION (the Ameri- 
can Council to Improve Our Neigh- 
borhoods) by Research Economist 
Louis Winnick has found that an 
average home owner itemizing his 
mortgage interest and real estate 
tax deductions gets a U.S. income 
tax break equal to a $10-a-month 
drop in his housing costs. This AC- 
TION study, Roadblocks to U.S. 
Housing, proposes that equal in- 
come-tax treatment should be pro- 
vided for renters and owner-occu- 
pants—by repealing these deduction 
privileges for home owners, or else 
giving them to renters, too, for that 
proportion of their rent payments 
covering interest and tax charges. 
FORUM concurs. 


IV. Aid to public housing 
Shortly after he took office in 
1953 HHF Administrator Albert M. 
Cole told a NAHRO convention that 
he was going to “fight” for public 
housing. In the years since 1953, 
however, the federal publie housing 
program has slowed to a snail's pace 
continued on page 176 


“holds its temper . . . extra-smooth and easy to work," 


says Alfred Heiland, Masonry Foreman 


o To produce serviceable masonry walls, the mortar mix must 
be plastic — and retain its mixing water. 

e Masons on the job consistently confirm that mixes made with 
ATLAS MORTAR cement strongly resist the suction of porous masonry 
units. This wate „пот increases bond strength. 
Quality-controlled manufacture of ATLAS MORTAR masonry cement 
maintains high product standards, assuring uniform performance 
and appearance on every project. (Complies with AS 
and Federal Specifications.) 

Write for your copy of “Build Bett 

Universal Atlas, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, 


HOUSING POLICY continued from page 174 


(see The Dreary Deadlock of Public 
Housing, FORUM, May and June 
1957), and Mr. Cole has yet to dem- 
onstrate any aggressive activity on 
behalf of public housing. This year 
the administration is not requesting 
any new public housing authoriza- 
tions, but merely an extension of 
time permitted for making commit- 
ments under existing authorizations. 

In the face of this diminished pro- 


FOUR DISTINCTIVE HAWS FOUNTAINS 
VITREOUS CHINA 


SMARTLY STYLED IN 


7 


"The Series 60"... refreshing new styl- 
ing with the durable beauty of gleam- 
ing vitreous china, permanently in 
good taste. All are wall-hung models, 
based on the same appealing design. 
Choose the model that best fits your 
plans...or choose several to comple- 
ment each other in varied locations. 
Sanitation? Only HAWS has the exclu- 
sive M fountain head... raised, shield- 
ed, anti-squirt angle stream. Automat- 
ic flow control, too. Get detailed specs 
from HAWS. Write today. 


Model 62-GF: HAWS glass filler faucet 
it installed on back of Model 62, for 
5 double-duty convenience. 


Ask for your free copy 
of the new HAWS Catalog. 


gram, the problem has become more 
urgent, because of the influx of mi- 
norities into central cities. Not only 
are they not accepted in existing 
private housing, except in the slums, 
but only a trickle of new housing 
is being erected by private enter- 
prise for even that part of the mi- 
nority group which could well af- 
ford it. 

Of all federal housing programs, 


Mode! 60 


Model 62 


Ne we WS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 


1441 FOURTH STREET (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 
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none is in greater need of a com- 
plete review and reorientation than 
publie housing. For one thing, the 
problem of publie housing cannot be 
separated from urban renewal so 
long as the latter includes any “safe, 
sanitary, and decent" relocation re- 
quirement. Here are some of the 
many constructive proposals for giv- 
ing public housing a “new look” 
that were recommened by a group 
of experts in the June 1957 Forum, 
and which FoRUM now recommends 
for adoption: 

P Erect fewer large 
tional"-type projects. 

b Give the housing subsidy to the 
family rather than the project, so 
the family can rent regular housing. 

> Allow tenants to remain in pub- 
lic housing projects even if their in- 
come increases, but increase their 
rent to an economic level and en- 
courage them to buy their apart- 
ments. (This is especially urgent in 
the case of occupants belonging to 
minorities, because it would give 
them almost the only opportunity 
they have to become self-respecting 
owners not dependent on the welfare 
agencies.) 

b Allow local housing authorities 
to build or buy single-family dwell- 
ings in scattered locations and later 
sell them to the occupants as their 
incomes rise. 

> Buy and rehabilitate individual 
houses for public housing use in 
urban renewal areas, thus accom- 
plishing two purposes (rehabilita- 
tion and public housing) at once. 


"institu- 


Community facilities problems 


Finally, there are many problems 
related to housing and urban renew- 
al that affect the cities, suburbs, and 
exurbia in other ways: the preserva- 
tion of adequate open spaces for 
parks and recreation, for example; 
local and regional planning, includ- 
ing the coordination of housing 
polieies with highway programs; 
the provision of community facilities 
—adequate local roads, water sup- 
plies, parking areas, mass-transit 
facilities, ete. Sooner or later Con- 
gress may find that it needs to deal 
with these problems too, possibly 
within the framework of existing 
housing law—or possibly in a new 
and comprehensive Housing and 
Community Facilities Act. END 


Structural Columns 
of Shelby Seamless 
Rectangular Tubing 


keep restaurant costs down 


Tus is one of a chain of Henry’s self-service drive-in 
restaurants now under construction in the Chicago area. 
Identical in design, these efficient buildings are con- 
structed of steel, glass, tile and concrete. 

All of the buildings’ vertical supporting columns are 
fabricated by Lally Brothers Column Company of 
Chicago from hot-rolled, cold-finished sections of 4” x 
8” Shelby Seamless rectangular tubing. Four tons of 
this 1⁄4” wall tubing were used in each restaurant. 

These columns of Shelby Seamless Tubing provide 
a handsome, uniform appearance. They are consistent in 
quality and strength. Moreover, they cost considerably 
less than did the previous method of forming and lon- 
gitudinally welding squares and rectangular columns 
to specifications. 


Perhaps Shelby Seamless Tubing is just the material 
you've been looking for to cut costs in your operation. 
It gives you high strength, uniformity, shock absorbency, 
dimensional accuracy, lightness and workability in a 
wide range of diameters, wall thicknesses, shapes and 
steel analyses. 


Contact your nearest Shelby Tubing Distributor, or 
write to National Tube Division, United States Steel 
Corporation, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
(Tubing Specialties) 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO, PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Val Division of (iss) United States Steel 
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ALUMINUM 
CURTAIN 
WALL 


.ICUPPLES 


HELPS SCHOOL MEET NEED FOR MAXIMUM 
USE OF SPACE AT MINIMUM COST 


This New York school follows the trend to sound, economical "skin" construction, 


Its Cupples' aluminum curtain wall system consists of: heavy projected 
windows; vertical tubular mullions; porcelain enamel or aluminum panels; 
integral condensation gutter; tubular head end sill at roof line and 
bottom of second floor. All panels were installed at the Cupples' plant. 


Also by Cupples, is approximately 10,000 feet of miscellaneous aluminum trim Ў 
for jambs, mullions, partition closures and exterior head trim. \ 
Whether for schools or skyscrapers, Cupples has the experience and facilities \ 
to design, fabricate and erect curtain walls to your exact requirements. PUBLIC SCHOOL NO. 7, 
w York 

Cupples, also, is one of the nation's largest manufacturers of commercial and ms Architects, 
residential aluminum windows, doors, ornamental products and Alumi-Coustic New York 

Lourence J. Rice, Contractor, 
grid systems. Our catalogs are filed in Sweet's. New York 


N; 


а 
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PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
2659 South Hanley Road * St. Louis 17, Missouri 
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OUTSTANDING 


suspended acoustical ceilings 


A NEW SIZE— 
A NEW TEXTURE— 
UNUSUAL DECORATIVE VALUE 


Large 2 x 4 ft, Tectum acoustical ceiling panels offer the 
designer and applicator a fresh and different approach 
to suspended ceilings. Tectum, composed of compressed 
wood fibers, treated with an inorganic binder, is fire-safe, 
sturdy and strong. Tectum will not flake or peel, nor will 
it act as a filter for dust and dirt in the air. Tectum 
resists air and sound transmission, due to a layer of 
roofing felt that is factory-applied to the back surface. 
It absorbs sound with a sound reduction coefficient of 
.55 to .65. Large panels create an unusual pattern for 
large areas, avoid the monotony sometimes created by 
smaller tiles, and may be adapted to all types of 
suspension systems. Send for complete information— 
ask for Bulletin B-101. 


NS “те, 
Es 
ГЕ = 
è ‹ gecTumnae CORPORATION 
* . LI 
a Newark, Ohio 
e е Branch Offices in Philadelphia, Columbus, Atlanta, Delos, Chicago, Beverly Hills, Seattle and Toronto, 
Зевс with distributors т all leading oreas. Factories т Newark, Ohio, and Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 
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ARE YOU 
an imaginative, practical 
senior designer? 


HAVE YOU 
six or more years experience 


in this capacity on commercial- 
industrial building? 


YOU 


want to work with a progressive 
ambitious company in New York City? 


IF YOU DO 
We would like to talk to you. 


JOHN GRAHAM AND COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
444 FIFTH AVENUE 

NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


LAckawanna 4-1510 


New EMERSON HOSPITAL 
Concord, Mass. 
is protected from Power Blackouts with a rugged 


KATOLIGHT EMERGENCY 
POWER PLANT 


Old. sandi рем ospitals 
alike are installing more 
Katolight Standby Power 
Plants than ever before. 
Find out why it will pay 
you, also, to recommend 
and install a Katolight in 
your next contract by writ- 
ing for details and spe- 
cifications today. 


KATOLIGHT POWER PLANTS 
to 400 KW to meet every 
requirement 


e 
atolight corroration 
Дне 


ВОХ 891-116 


Write 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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= DUMB WAITERS 


° 
BOOK LIFTS 
LJ 


MONEY LIFTS 
. 


RECORD 
CARRIERS 
e 


Speed vertical handling of materials, parts, 
records, books, cash. Relieve main elevator 
traffic with MATOTS. Economical to install 
in old and new construction. Hand or power 
operated. See SWEET’S CATALOG FILE or 
write for FREE 8-page catalog and specs guide, 


D. A. MATOT, INC. 


1533 W. Altgeld Lincoln 9-2177 Chicago 14, Ill. 


ELEVATOR 
‚о ENGINEERING 


pays profits 

e See what's new in elevator de- 
sign and operation. Find out what 
Lerch engineers are doing to speed 
traffic flow . . . to perfect control, 
increase passenger comfort and to 
cut initial and operating costs in 
new and existing buildings. Send 
for new brochure: "Engineering 
Counsel on Elevators . . . A Service 
for Architects." Charles W. Lerch 
& Associates, Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago 4. 


*«Denver's new Murchison Tower 
is serviced by fully automatic, 
modern elevators. 


Elevator Engineering Consultant: 
Charles W. Lerch 
& Associates. 


Manager: : 
Gerald T. Hart. 


Charles W. Lerch & Associates 
Elevator Consulting Engineers 


Chicago ә Denver e бап Francisco 


Mr. Sydney H. Silk, Operating Manager of John Wana- 
maker's Wynnewood, Pennsylvania, store, says: ‘Scott 
worked with our own planning staff while our washrooms 
were still in the designing stages. These rooms have 
proved to be very satisfactory for our needs—and our 
employees like them!" 


This washroom incorporates many of the sound principles 
of Scott's Washroom Advisory Service: recessed wall 
receptacles, off-the-floor equipment, recessed lighting, 
easy-to-maintain tile walls and floor, proper traffic flow 
from washbowls to towels to exit doors. Such efficient 
facilities will, over the coming years, pay for themselves! 


Female employees enjoy a well-planned combination 
lounge-locker-washroom—and this one serves about 150 
people without crowding. Wanamaker had several ex- 
cellent reasons for calling on Scott: (1) the firm uses 
Scott products in all stores, (2) knew that Scott has 
serviced over half-a-million washrooms, (3) is always 
concerned with employee comfort and happiness, and 
felt that Scott had the answers. 


another case of 
modern, cheerful, 
efficient washrooms... 
with the help of 
Scott’s Washroom 
Advisory Service! 


There’s no charge or obligation when you call on 
Scott’s Washroom Advisory Service. Find out about 
it. Get Scott’s free booklet on the subject of wash- 
rooms . . . complete with illustrations, diagrams, ideas. 
Mail the coupon today! 


SEE SCOTT'S 14-MINUTE FILM 

ON WASHROOM PLANNING! 

(It offers many “quick change" ideas too—to save you 
money, boost efficiency now!) 


Scott Paper Company 
Department AF-83 
Chester, Pennsylvania 


0 Please rush me the free booklet on Scott's Washroom 
Advisory Service 


O Please let me know how to see the Scott film 

Name 

Title S 
Company = 

Address 


City = Е - Zone State — ——À 


€ 


WASHROOM 


SCOTT PAPER Ш 07 


SERVICE 


See "Father Knows Best" and "The Gisele MacKenzie 
Show" on NBC-TV! 


For information on Scott recessed cabinets, write: D. J. Alexander 
Corporation, 2944 East Venango Street, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Galvanized 


“I have no problem getting ma- 
sons to lap KEYWALL. I prefer a 
2-foot lap. When it's lapped, it 
doesn't interfere with the embed- 
ment. Yet it gives the full rein- 
forcement value of continuous 
wire," Mr. Gans points out. 


Masonry Reinforcement 


Wherever walls intersect, Mr. Gans uses 
KEYWALL to tie them together. "It is 
easy to place in alternate joints as 
shown," he explains. "And KEYWALL 
bends out of the way, removes the 
hazard of projecting rods or wires." 


"Reinforcement is only as good as its bond. 
This section of joint shows how KEYW ALL 
is fully embedded in the mortar to provide 
an exceptional bond. Actually, the hexa- 
gon mesh becomes locked into the mortar," 
says Mr. Gans. 


Note the full embedment of the face shell 
of these units. KEYWALL helps hold mor- 
tar in place, giving a stronger, more 
weather-tight wall. 


When a 2-day-old course of masonry was 
removed from the wall this section of five 
units came out in one piece. The load of 
this beam is carried by the KEYWALL re- 
inforcement in the mortar joint. 


“EXCL USI VEL NO W JJ says Al Gans, Masonry Superintendent 
R. S. Ursprung Company 
7 Cleveland, Ohio 


“I believe in reinforced masonry," says Al Gans. “In 
fact, I was one of the first in Cleveland to use it. But 
I was never satisfied with results until Keywall came 
along." 

“Tt looked right to me. I tried it out. It solved the 


problems I had with other types. The results in the 
wall have lived up fully to my expectations. Today, 
I use no other type." 

Here you see some of the ways Mr. Gans is using 
KEYWALL to get better, stronger walls. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 


"I build a chase in the wall. Pipes, ducts and con- 
duits are easy to install when KEYWALL is used. 
Irun the KEYWALL right through the chase," Mr. 
Gans explains. "The center mesh can be cut away 
as required without destroying the reinforcement 
value." 


“You can't beat KEYWALL as a wall tie," according to Mr. Gans. 

"It does everything a wall tie should do, and does it better. In 

addition, it gives reinforcement. What's more, this double-duty 

product costs no more in the wall than the ordinary non-reinforcing 

type of wall tie. With KEYWALL I omit header courses, too. 

KEYWALL doesn't shear when walls move, as header brick do. 
== 2 whwu m anenthnsnelt + KEYWALL.” 


“Y¢-appealing 
back, Spa 


Without Slass5 


` z + Prinpine to life 
cator’s dream of light and 


Seo 


Architect: Roger Gotteland, А, |, А, and Associates, 
Seattle, Washington 


CONSULT YOUR ARCHITECT 


for information about the use of these famous 
Pittsburgh Glasses in school construction: 


Solex* heat-absorbing and glare-reducing plate glass 


Herculite®. . . . .shock-resisting tempered plate glass 
Twindow®......the world's finest insulating window 
Polished Plate Glass for clear, undistorted vision 
Pennvernon® window glass at its best 
Spandrelite® glass in color A 


SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPAN 


GLASS EB 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURSH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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Illuminating Company Building 


concrete joist floors are reinforced with 


American Welded Wire Fabric 


Owner: 55 Public Square, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
Architects: Carson and Lundin, New York, New York 
Associate Engineer: McGeorge, Hargett and 


=- 95 TONS OF REINFORCEMENT—American Welded Wire Fabric 
Reinforcement—were used in the concrete joist floors of the new 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company Building in Cleve- 


‘Associates, Cleveland, Ohio land, Ohio. American Welded Wire Fabric gave the thin topping 
General Contractor: George A. Fuller, New York, slab of the concrete joist floors extra tensile strength to resist 

New York temperature and flexural stresses. It makes a strong, durable 
Concrete Contractor: George Paverini, floor... and is extremely easy to install. 


New York, New York 
THE HIGH-YIELD-STRENGTH STEEL MEMBERS, closely spaced 
in American Welded Wire Fabric, also effectively distribute any 


REMEMBER CLIENTS WILL ASK unusual concentrated load that might occur between joists. 


Write for complete technical information about Welded Wire 


y, a e 4 Fabric, Super-Tens Stress Relieved Wire and Strand for pre- 


stressed concrete, and other quality construction materials man- 
ufactured by American Steel & Wire. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL, GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Columbia-Geneva Steel Division, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Division, Fairfield, Ala., Southern Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


Other Uses for American Welded Wire &0" x 150’ rolls of 6 x 12, 4 x 4 gage American Welded Wire Fabric 
Fabric include reinforcement of ground Reinforcement were used in the topping slabs of the concrete joist 
slabs, beam-and-slab floors, and walls. It floors. American Welded Wire Fabric comes in a style and size for, 
meets all applicable ASTM specifications. every concrete reinforcement application . . . is easily installed. 
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New Leeds and Northrup Co. electronic-controls plant, North Wales, Pa. Architect: L. Rossetti, Detroit, Mich, 


ONE OF THE “TOP TEN” PLANTS* 


TEN-LIGHT LUPTON PROJECTED WINDOWS, five lights high, blend beauti- 
fully with brick and metal sidewalls—provide abundant natural light and air 
to plant. All-weather ventilation, choice of location and operating position of 
ventilators, and handsome hardware are a few of the reasons you should 
specify LUPTON “Master’’ projected windows for your next project. Photo- 
graph by Courtlandt V. D. Hubbard. 


LEEDS and NORTHRUP plans 


With an eye to tomorrow, Leeds and Northrup— 
working with architect L. Rossetti—conceived this new 
job shop at North Wales, Pa., as the initial building in 
their new electronic-controls manufacturing plant. 


The first of the planned expansions of this building has 
already been completed. A long section of wall was 
moved out some 120 feet, and additional sidewall and 
roof were built to add about one acre to the building. 
he original тортом “Master” Projected Aluminum 
dows were re-installed with no alteration whatso- 
ever, and continue to provide a "ribbon" of controlled 
ventilation and light. 


Apart from their flexibility —which was ideal for Leeds 
and Northrup's planned expansion—let's see why 
"Master" pue windows meet so many requirements 
on important projects. 


ALL-WEATHER VENTILATION Lupton "Master" win- 
dows are available with ventilators which project 
inwards (usually at the sill) or outwards, or both ways 
in the same unit. This means you can enjoy all-weather 
ventilation, free from drafts and rain damage. 


S ая геи 
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Contractor: Baton Construction Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. Photograph by Aero Service Corp., Philadelphia. 


OF 1956: GEARED TO GROW! 


for the future ... specifies LUPTON “Master” windows. 


MINIMUM MAINTENANCE COSTS—Lupton aluminum 
"Master" windows won't rust or corrode; never need 
painting; maintain their attractive appearance for the 
life of the building. They're sturdy and rugged—tight 
fitting and rattle-free. Most standard types can be 
cleaned from within the building. 


NEW CREATIVE FREEDOM FOR YOU— By combining 
standard fixed and projected LUPTON window units, 
you can create smart "custom" effects that distinguish 
even your lowest budget projects. 


For over fifty years, Lupton has pioneered products for 
better natural lighting and ventilation for the building 
industry. Such experience warrants your investigation. 
For complete details, consult SWEET'S Architectural 
File (Sections 3 and 17). And for the name of your 
local LUPTON representative, look in the Yellow Pages 
under "Windows— Metal." Or, for detailed infor- 
mation, write directly to us. 
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ek "Slickest Job Shop of the Year" is what the Editors 
of Factory Management and Maintenance called 
the Leeds and Northrup building in choosing it as 
one of the “top ten” plants of 1956 from nominations by 
leading architects and builders. Of these 10 projects, three 
feature LUPTON curtain walls or LUPTON windows: 
Lambert-Hudnut at Lititz, Pa.; Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
at Barrington, N.J.; and the Leeds and Northrup plant 
shown above. 


LUPTON 


METAL WINDOWS - CURTAIN WALLS 
MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Main Office & Plant: 700 E. Godfrey Ave., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
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BOARDS: Seasoned before surfacing to size. 
Available in a wide range of species and grades. 


FLOORING: Controlled kiln-drying means a firm, smooth 
surface for fine appearance and dependable service, 


DIMENSION: Scientifically kiln-dried framing 


PANELING: Kiln-Dried Panelings come in a wide choice of 
lumber contributes to sound, durable construction, 


species and patterns... also beautiful plywood panelings. 


Weyerhaeuser SQUARE 


LUMBER AND BUILDING PRODUCTS 


Basically better because... 


IT'S KILN-DRIED 


Shown here are a few of the items in the com- 
plete line of Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Kiln-Dried 
Lumber products . . . lumber which you can 
specify with complete confidence. 

Trademarked Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Lumber 
is properly seasoned by scientifically controlled 
methods of drying. The result is lumber which 
has maximum strength, finishes easily, and 
holds nails securely. Kiln-drying also promotes 
dimensional stability. 

Besides being kiln-dried, Weyerhaeuser 
4-Square Lumber is precision manufactured, 
uniformly graded, and carefully handled. Such 
features contribute to the uniformly high quality 
of Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Lumber and Building 
Products. The Weyerhaeuser 4-Square trade- 
mark is your assurance that you are specifying 
lumber and related building products which 
over a period of many years have earned the 
reputation for reliability. 


END-MATCHING 
eliminates waste and 
reduces building 
time. End-Matched 
items include wall 
and roof sheathing, 
sub-flooring, finish 
flooring, drop siding, 
and ceiling. 


SIDING: Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Kiln-Dried 
Sidings are available in a broad selection of pat- 
terns, grades, and species. 


Weyerhaeuser Sales Company 


Saint Paul 1, Minnesota 
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SELF-LUBRICATING RUSTPROOF 


GET ALL THE DETAILS NOW! Find out why FIAT Toilet Compartments are years 
ahead. Get the catalog that helps you plan your toilet rooms. Send the coupon now! 


FIAT METAL MFG. COMPANY * 9319 Belmont Ave. * Franklin Park, Illinois 


C Please send me new, fully illustrated catalog #570 


Another fine Fiat C Please have your representative call. 


installation 
on the way. T m 

Nationol Bank Ro ^ i E Address. - —— 

of Commerce, 

New Orleans, La. gau Zone. State. — 

Architects: y - M 

Nolan, Norman Я = 
and Nolan 


FOUR COMPLETE PLANTS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED FOR BETTER SERVICE, LOWER COST 

= E == == 

Long Island City 1, N. Y. « Franklin Park, 1. » Los Angeles 63, Calif. « Orillia, Ontario, Canada 
Manufacturing Quality Showers and Compartments since 1922 


General Contractors: 
R. P. Farnsworth & Co., 
Inc. 


freedom of design 


wih POMEROY 


CUSTOM 


PRODUCTS 


for all size projects! 


See SWEETS '58 CATALOG The Architect has more freedom of design with the new compre- 
for complete specifications 


hensive line of Pomeroy Custom Products.The numerous variations 
and the flexibility now achieved through the use of Pomeroy Custom 
Built Windows and Air-Conditioning Enclosures is resulting in 
more and more architects planning Pomeroy Products for small, 
medium and large scale products. 

For all size projects anywhere let Pomeroy Engineers help 
you design with Pomeroy Products. 


S. H. POMEROY COMPANY, 25 BRUCKNER BOULEVARD, NEW YORK 54, N, Y. 


DOUBLE. 360° FIXED CUSTOM | прин я 
manufacturers of | HUNG | REVERSIBLE | ond HINGED | BUILT — сш 
WINDOWS | WINDOWS | WINDOWS | ENCLOSURES — 


FABRICATION IN ALUMINUM — STAINLESS STEEL and COATED STEEL 
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r 
The 
URGESS-MANNING 


Radiant Acoustical 
Ceiling 


The Only Completely Integrated 
Radiant Heating, Cooling and 
Acoustical Ceiling 


True Radiant Heat is proved to be closest to the 
ideal, the more technically correct method, of 
any known means of heating for human comfort. 
Now, Burgess-Manning has made it possible and 
practical for use in hospital buildings. 

The Burgess-Manning Radiant Acoustical Ceil- 
ing provides not only highly efficient and health- 
ful radiant heating, but, where desired, Radiant 
Cooling as well, plus a most efficient acoustical 
control. 

With the heating element in the ceiling, all 
floor space is useful—no costly space occupied by 
old style radiators or heat distributing devices. 
Radiant heating is the cleanest method known— 
it eases maintenance problems and saves main- 
tenance costs. 


Write for Burgess-Manning Catalog 138-2F 


/ March 1958 


BURGESS-MANNING COMPANY 
Architectural Products Division 


But the greatest advantage that Burgess-Man- 
ning Radiant Acoustical Ceilings bring to hospital 
buildings is the healthier, more comfortable at- 
mosphere it brings to your patients! 


Remember 


Your Building is Better 
Your Building Budget No Bigger 


SEE OUR CATALOG 
IN SWEET'S 
ICWITECTURAUI 


EZ 


‘On WRITE TOR corr 


5970 Northwest Highway, Chicago 31, 111. 
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HOW 


962 BECAME ONE 


962 slim one-story Brown & Grist panels 
blanket the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Building in Pittsburgh. Yet the effect is 
harmonious oneness. Gleaming aluminum 
mullions lead the eye vertically, 

while B & G windows and colorful 
panels give a horizontal unity. 


HOW 
OUTSIDE WALLS=INSIDE JOB 


Just a few men made quick work of 
assembling light-weight Brown & Grist panel 
units from the inside. Window glazing 

was an inside job too! B & G 

expansion joints are built-in to vertical 

and floor-line mullions, And B & G 

panels were factory installed to close 
weather-tight tolerances. 


WHY . 


BROWN & GRIST 


From the time the first line was drawn, 

& G Window Walls were an 

important part of the plans. That's because 
the architect was primarily interested 

in a quality wall at a quantity 

price, and knew from past experience that 
Brown & Grist could give him 

what he wanted. 


^ 


Pennsylvania Railroad Office Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hedrick and Stanley, Fort Worth, 
Texas, Architects. Henry C. Back Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., Contractors. 
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BROWN & GRIS 
WINDOW WALLS 


Got a building on the board? Refer to Sweet's for B & G Window and Window Wall Catalogs. 


BROWN & GRIST, INC. Во 25 Tyler Avenue, Warwick, Va. 


Abroad 


A continuing review of international building 


PHOTOS: (BELOW) COURTESY ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW; (ABOVE) ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


BRITISH BEEHIVE 


Tucked into a tight corner of 
London is the recently com- 
pleted Trades Union Congress 
Memorial Building, the result 
of Great Britain’s hottest post- 
war architectural competition. 
The award-winning design for 
the headquarters building is 
the work of David du R. Aber- 
deen (see model). Above the 
50-car basement garage rises 
a six-story, U-shaped building, 
the open end of which abuts a 
neighboring wall. The wall is 
used as the backdrop for a 
dramatic memorial sculpture 
by Sir Jacob Epstein, which 
can be seen from all offices 
opening on the court and from 
the conference hall. The roof 
of the conference hall (detail, 
left) is a metal space frame 

t with 172 hexagonal glass 
ions. When the hall is 
lighted (below), it appears 
from above as busily functional 
as a well-staffed beehive. 


CASALI wTUDIO 


ITALIAN GEOMETRY 


The floor plan of Architect 
Mario Oliveri’s Milan office 
building looks like an unre- 
solved problem in plane geome- 
try (left). Four independent 
sections are forcibly fitted to- 
gether, But when built into 
three dimensions (above), the 
14-story tower achieves a hand- 
some, glass-faced unity that is 
indeed greater than the sum of 
its hexagonal parts. 


COUNTENY NYCCMASTANEN 


SWEDISH SPHERE 


Hanging heavily over down 
town Stockholm is a globe that 
forms a part of an architec- 
tural exhibit on the merits of 
cooperative housing. Ponder- 
ously symbolic, the exhibit 
starts the viewer off with a 
high-level look at world re- 
sources (the globe), drops him 
down a steep staircase to a 
basement display of local ac- 
complishments. 


WEST INDIAN SCULPTURE 


This season, sun-seeking tour- 
ists discovered that the plastic 
forms of the Le Corbusier 
school] of modern architecture 
had found their way to the 
Dutch West Indies, The new 
Curacao Hotel, designed by 
New York Architect Joseph 
Salerno, was built on the site 
of an old waterfront fort 
which provided room for a 
large sunken garden. Chubby, 
sculptured columns rise from 
the garden to support the 
weight of an upper-level swim- 
ming pool and patio. 


PHOTOS: COURTESY WENK 


SWISS ZIGS 


Architect Hans  Fischli de- 
signed the zigzag façade of a 
new assembly shop in Horgen, 
Switzerland to deflect morn- 
ing glare from the tinted glass 
of the east-facing zigs. Clear 
glass is set in the north-facing 
zags, admitting more than 
enough glarefree light. 


Abroad 


cont’d 


FRENCH ARCHES 


On the outskirts of Paris 
Architect - Engineer Bernard 
Zehrfuss has built an immense 
shell for the offices and exhi- 
bits of the National Center 
of Industries and Techniques. 
The shell consists of many 
soaring, intersecting arches, all 
of which spring from the 
three corners of the triangular 
plan (left). Along the sides 
of the structure, the arched 


spans measure 656 feet. The 
three main floors are built of 
myriad triangular, reinforced 
concrete sections that were 
prefabricated in a plant built 
especially for the mammoth 
undertaking. The floors are 
arranged so that trucks may 
drive into both the 750,000 
square feet of exhibition area 
and the 400,000 square feet of 
perimeter shops. END 


1. M. помах 


VALVE CATALOG VC-3 


This new catalog for 1958 illustrates and gives complete 
specifications of NIBCO low pressure, pressure rated and 
special type bronze valves . . . including the sensational 
new Y-Pattern Globe and Check Valves. These are the 
valves that give you more shut-offs per dollar . . . fully 
guaranteed to operate perfectly. See your wholesaler or 
send coupon below. 


l NIBCO INC. — Dept. H-7003 Elkhart, Indiana 
Please rush free copy of your new Valve Catalog 


send - No. VC-3. 


today! a RCM ae wd 


firm 


address 


tity, state 


C Also send address of nearest source of supply. 
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i Bi 
IN NEW METAL STAMPING PLANT 


SOUNDEX PARTITIONS 


The thunder of presses was walled out of this office area by 
ceiling high application of Soundex Partitions. 
Office area was then divided by regular 8-foot Soundex 
Partitions thus avoiding the expense of changing heating, 
lighting or air conditioning services. Results: Quiet, modern, 
low cost offices. You can save and silence too... write 
for free catalog today. 

22a 
also in Sweet's AF са 


2 
2417 Eastern Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


If you don’t have a 
personal subscription to 


Architectural 
Forum 


..start your subscription right now to the 
only magazine that fully reports today's 
new thinking on the planning and design 
of big buildings 

..prophetic buildings by the foremost archi- 
tects in practice 

.. significant buildings that set the pace with 
new engineering concepts, construction 
methods and materials 


...practical buildings that give their owners 
a more profitable investment 


. . outstanding buildings of all kinds presented 
in detail to show you what the architect did 
on the project—and why. 


To enter your subscription . . . 
send the subscription form bound in this issue 


Just sign it and drop it in the mail. 
We'll enter your subscription immediately. 


RKOTE— THE RIGHT CHOICE BY EVERY MEASURE 


No matter what the specifications of your heating or air-conditioning duct work, Weirkote will 
meet them as only a quality zinc-coated steel can. No other metal can match it. 


Take, for instance, the strength and rigidity of Weirkote. It’s a natural for spanning large areas 
without bending or buckling and with a minimum use of supporting brackets. Consider, too, its \WeiRTon 

fire protection. Its higher melting point makes it provably safer than competing metals. Since [STEEL | 

ducts sometimes carry volatile matter with a low flash point, this protection can be vital. =a 

Important, too, is Weirkote’s economy. Made by the continuous process which integrates zinc 

and steel, Weirkote can be worked to the very limits of the steel itself without flaking or peeling. 

Permanent corrosion resistance is provided in every seam and surface. Which, of course, all adds up WEIRTON STEEL 
to longer, maintenance-free life for Weirkote ducts. And its ease of installation cuts cost still further. COMPANY 

After a Weirkote duct installation is in and operating, your clients will find still another reason to WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA 

be glad you specified Weirkote—it's quiet. Noisy creaks and cracks of expansion and contraction 
are minimized. With all these advantages plus economy, you just can't go wrong with Weirkote. 


eee a NATIONAL STEE ORPORATI 
Е 2 ON 
Send for the new booklet on Weirkote today. Write Weirton Steel Company, Dept. P-4, Weirton, W. Va. 
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SAVED 


CONVENTIONAL t STRAN-STEEL 


BAR JOIST METHODO METHOD 


HOW STRAN-STEEL 
FLOOR-CEILING SYSTEM 
SAVES © WAYS 


Stran-Steel’s Floor-Ceiling system integrates wide flange 
beams, nailable joists and roof dec king into one money- 
saving combination. 


1. Overall height reduction saves materials on each floor 
(usually one course of bricks or equivalent). 
2. Noneed for costly dropped ceilings or unsightly boxed beams. 


е : Dopt. A-7 
3. Stran-Steel joists fit flush into Stran-Steel beams for better STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
lateral beam support. Detroit 29, Michigan e ORATIO. 
4. Stran-Steel roof deck is nailed to Stran-Steel nailable joists. 
Welding is eliminated. Application costs are cut 25 percent. NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


5. Conventional ceiling is also nailed to underside of Stran- 
Steel joist; saves labor and materials. 


6. Less bridging required; saves time and money. 


r 
| Stran-Steel Corporation, Dept. A-7 
| Detroit 29, Michigan 
Stran-Steel Building System includes a complete line of l 
lightweight, space g structural components for l 
institutional, retail and industrial buildings. Consult - L Please have your representative contact me, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
1 
1 


LI Please send me the Structural Systems Catalog, 


your nearest Stran-Steel dealer listed in the Yellow Pages 
under Steel or mail the convenient coupon. 
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JOIST and STUDS BEAMS ROOF DECK C-SECTIONS COLUMNS CHANNELS 


NAME. TITLE. 
COMPANY... — E - 


ADDRESS — - I— = Lt 


CITY. ZONE... STATE. 


PEE НЕТЫ 
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look 
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window 


treatments 


Flexalum® Draw Draperies with alumi- 
num louvers that rotate! Both inside and 
outside, Flexalum Draw Draperies carry 
out the clean linear look that is so much a 


НИИ 
НН 


part of modern design. And they offer im- 
portant functional advantages: a complete 
range of light control from full sunlight to 
complete privacy . . . no cleaning or main- 
tenance problems because dust can’t cling 
to their smooth vertical surfaces . . . and 
they won't rust, chip, peel or fade because 
of Flexalum's exclusive baked enamel finish. 

A single cord opens or closes the draperies 
and smoothly rotates the aluminum louvers 
to any angle desired. 

For the name of your nearest Flexalum 
manufacturer write: 

Hunter Douglas Aluminum Division 

of Bridgeport Brass Company 

405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, New York 


‚ "DRAW DRAPERIES 
with aluminum louvers that rotate 
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